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TE great utility and value of that 
noble animal the Hoxs the many diſeaſes to which he 
is ſubject by nature, and the ſtill greater number of acci- 
dents to which he is continually expoſed in his ſtate of 
ſervitude to mankind—the extreme ignorance and ſtu- 
pidity which is every day diſplayed by thoſe who profeſs 
the art of farriery, and the numerous errors and imper- 
fections to be found in works of a ſimilar nature, all com- 
bine to render an apology for this publication unneceſ- 


ſary. 


In treating of the various diſeaſes and accidents to 
which horſes are liable, I have endeavoured, in the firſt 
place, to aſcertain their ſeat; ſecondly, their cauſes ; 
thirdly, their different varieties, or kinds, and the ſymp- 
toms that diſtinguiſh them ; and fourthly, the method of 
cure, whether manual or medical, with the proper regi- 
men to be obſerved during the time it is effecting, 


But a knowledge of the nature, and the effects likely 
to be produced by the medicines employed for the re- 
moval of any diſeaſe, being, in my opinion, a matter of 
equal importance with a knowledge of the diſeaſe itſelf, 

| A2 I have 
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( iv ) 
I have introduced, in their proper places, accurate deſcrip- 
tions of the principal drugs which the farrier has occaſion 
to make uſe of; and in doing this, have endeavoured to 
point out—1, the places where they are produced, and 
in what manner ; 2, the different methods that are em- 
ployed to adulterate them, and how to detect any frauds 
of that kind; 3, their moſt ſtriking medical properties, 
and the proper doſes of the moſt active, with the various 
preparations from each article, which are kept in the 
ſhops ; and laſtly, the manner of making the moſt im- 
portant and uſeful of them. 


This has been a laborious undertaking ; but its utility 
muſt be obvious, and will enſure the preſent work a de- 
cided preference over every other of the ſame deſcription. 


In the' horſeman's department, every thing relative 
to breeding, breaking, dieting, exerciſing, feeding, hunt- 
ing, racing, riding, ſhoeing, ſtabling, &c. will be found 
carefully inſerted. The different terms uſed in the 
manage are explained; and the furniture and appur- 
tenances of both horſe and rider are deſcribed in the moſt 
plain and intelligible manner, and ſo that every one may 
underſtand them. | 


And as in the writing a pompous and circumlocutory 
phraicology has been ſtudiouſly avoided, for the better com- 
priſing the work in a ſmall ſize; fo for the ſame purpoſe 
in the printing a ſmall type has been choſen ; by which 
means, what might eaſily have been ſwelled by an ava- 


ricious 


3 


ricious bookſeller into two handſome volumes, worth 
twelve or fourteen ſhillings, is here brought into the 
compaſs of one, at leſs than half the price. 


The Editor is aware that he has no claim to merit on 
the ſcore of originality; but he cannot help flattering him- 
ſelf, that it will be allowed ſome abilities are neceſſary to 
ſelect and arrange that matter which may be uſeful; to 
dwell more largely on ſuch ſubjects as are of importance, 
and to paſs over lightly ſuch as are but of little conſe- 
quence. | 


In ſhort, it has been his conſtant aim to inſert every 
thing that had a tendency to pleaſe, or profit his Readers, 


and he is not without hopes of finding his endeavours 
have been ſucceſsful, 
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ABS 


A, or aa, or ana, among Phyſici- 

- ans, Apothecaries, or Druggiſts, 
ſignifies an equal weight or quantity 
of the different ingredients to which it 
is aftixed in a preſcription: as R Aloe 
ſuccot. Pulv. Jallapii. Crem. Tart. a a 
Ji (i. e.) Take of ſuccotrine Aloes, 
allap, and Cream of Tartar, each an 


- ounce. 


ABATE, in the Manage ſignifies, 
that a horſe when working upon cur- 
vets, puts both his hind legs to the 
ground at once, and obſerves the ſame 
exactneſs in all the times. 


ABSC ESS. A cavity containing pus, 
or a collection of matter in any part of 
the body. An abſceſs may be pro- 
duced by any thing that occaſions an 
inflammation of the cellular mem- 
brane, as wounds, bruiſes, &c. but is 
frequently produced by an effort of 
nature to relieve itſelf from the op- 
preſſion of an extravaſated fluid, pre- 
viouſly determined to the part in which 
it makes its appearance, by ſome in- 
flammatory cauſe; and being there 
acted upon by the heat of the part, it 
is ſoon rendered of too viſcid and 
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through the pores of the ſkin by per- 
ſpiration, or be taken up again into 
the circulation by abſorption, 

In the treatment of Abſceſſes, the 
following things require our particular 
attention: 1ſt. We muſt endeavour to 
aſſiſt nature in converting the extra- 
vaſated fluids into pus as ſpeedily as 
poſſible. 2dly, to promote the diſ- 
charge of the matter when it is duly 
digeſted ; and 3dly, to heal the open- 
ing, or ulcer, after the matter is diſ- 
charged. 

In order to accompliſh the firſt of 
theſe intentions, let all ſpirituous, and 
repelling applications be laid afide im- 
— whenever a diſpoſition to 
form matter appears; for their uſe in 
ſuch caſes might eaſily convert the ſu- 
purating tumour into a ſchirrus, or 
other dangerous induration, and pro- 
duce fiſtulous ulcers, bard to be cured. 
The beſt applications, in general, ap- 
pear to be ſuch as gently ſtimulate 
and moiſten the parts, for which 
purpoſe emollient fomentations, com- 
poſed of wormwood, marſhmallows, 


ppy-heads, &c. applied very warm 
= highly proper, and ſhould be fre- 


tenacious a quality, either to paſs off 1 y repeated ; and after each ap- 
plication 


OST 
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plication of the fomentation, a poul- 
tice made of oatmeal and beer grounds 
(to which may be occaſionally added a 
{mall portion of white hilly roots, tur- 
pentine, or yellow baſilicon) and lard 
ſufficient to keep it moiſt, ſhould be 
laid on the tumour, and kept there by 
a proper bandage. This method of 
treatment muſt be purſued till ſuch 
time as the whole of the tumour, or 
nearly fo, are converted into pus, be- 
fore an attempt to open it and diſ- 
charge the contents, is made: for 
was this operation to be performed 
ſooner, all that remains unſupurated 
would digeſt with difticulty, and per- 
haps become a faulty ichor. And if 
a diſcharge is not effected as ſoon as 
the matter is ripe for evacuation, it 
will putrify, and form a fiſtula, or be 
abſorbed into the circulation, and pro- 
duce a variety of diſagreeable and dan- 
gerous ſymptoms. The time for open- 
ing, is in general known by the integu- 
ments feeling very thin, by the matter 


contained in the tumour fluctuating 


on the {lighteſt preſſure, and an abate- 
ment of the heat and pulſation in the 
part affected. 

As ſoon as the ſwelling is thus far 
advanced, let it be opened in a careful 
ſteady manner with a biſtory, abſceſs- 
lancet, or other convenient inſtrument ; 
and, if poſſible, let the opening be 
made in a depending part, which will 
greatly- expedite the diſcharge, and 
conſequently the cure. 

The opening and diſcharge being 
thus effected, the caſe may be con- 
ſidered as a common wound, and will 
require yearly the ſame mode of treat- 
ment. The firft dreſſing may conſiſt 
of a pledget of lint (according to the 
ze of the opening) dipped in a little 
melted baſilicon, or other mild digeſ- 
tive, and applied moderately warm, 
after which the poultice above recom- 
mended, may be laid on, and the 
whole ſecured with proper bandages, 
Theſe dreflings are to be repeated once 
or twice a day, as the quantity or qua- 
Itty of the diicharge. may require; but 
the ſeldomer they require to be removed 


ACU 


_ ſooner will the cure be compleat- 
ed. 

Should any fungus or proud fleſh 
ariſe in the wound, add a little of the 
red precipitate to the ointment, and 
always take care to keep your bandages 
neat, and moderately tight, in order 
the more ſpeedily to bring the ſides of 
the wound into contact ; which being 
effected, and the ſkinning over com- 
pleated, all unctuous or greaſy appli- 
cations will be beſt omitted; but you 
may endeavour to harden the ncw— 
formed ſurface, by rubbing on a little 
of Goulard's extra& of lead, mixed 
with an equal quantity of the ſimple 
tinckure of myrrh, or other ſpirituous 
tincture ; and afterwards ſhould the 
eſchar that remains be very large, and 
the hair follow but ſlowly, or not at 
all, a little camphorated ſpermaceti 
ointment rubbed gently on the part 
every night, will effect all that can be 
done by art for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing it grow and appear more ſeemly 
to the eye. See wounds, ulcers, poles 
evil, fiſtula, tumours, Oc. 


ACCLOYED, fignifties pricked ; 
thus, a horſe's foot when pricked in 
ſhoeing, is ſaid to be aceloyed. 


ACCOPUM, A topical medicine, 
uſed by the ancicnts both externally 
as an ointment, or charge, and inter- 
nally as an electuary, It is compound- 
ed of a great number of hot penctrat- 
ing ingredients, many of which are 
not now to be procurcd ; and as every 
purpoſe to which it could be applied, 
may be anſwered by more {imple pre- 
parations, I ſhall not take up either 
my reader's time or my on, in tran 
{cribing it. | 


ACTION, of the month, a phraſe 
in the manage, ſignifying the agitation 
of the tongue and mandible of a horſe, 
or his champing upon the bit of his 
bridle, to keep his mouth freſh; 
whereby he emits a white roapy foam, 
which is in general looked on as a ſign 
of health and vigour, 


ACULER, a French word, fre- 
quently 
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quently made uſe of in the Academies, 
ſignifying that a horſe when working 
upon volts, does not go far enough 
forwards at each motion, fo that his 
ſhoulders embrace or take in too little 
ground, and his croupe comes too 
near the center of the volt. 


ZAGYPTIACUM OINTMENT, fo 
called from its being ſaid to be firſt 
invented in Egypt, by one Meſue. It 
is made as follows: 

TAKE or Verdigreaſe, reduced to 
a very fine powder, five ounces ; 
honey, fourteen ounces 3 the 
ſharpeſt vinegar that can be pro- 
cured, ſeven ounces : mix and 
boil them together over a ſlow 
fire, to the conſiſtence of treacle 
or honey. 

On keeping this ointment for ſome 
time, the thickeſt part falls to the bot- 
tom, and the thinner part that floats 
on the top, is called Egyptian ho- 
ney: this laſt is the mildeſt, as the ver- 
digreaſe in a great meaſure falls to the 
bottom with the more ſolid part of the 
compoſition. The principal uſe of 
this ointment among farriers, 1s to de- 
terge and cleanſe foul old ulcers, keep 
down fungous fleſh, &c. 


AGARIC, a kind of fungusor muſh- 
room, which grows on the trunk of 
the larch tree, without any pedicle or 
ſtem. It is internally of a white co- 
lour, and a uniform ſubſtance, but 
covered out ward!y with a brown bark, 
full of ſmall holes on the under fide. 
It has a nauſeous diſagrecable taſte, 
but little ſmell, and is very difficultly 
reduced to powder, unleſs it is firſt 
moiſtened with a ſolution of gum- 
arabic, and well dried afterwards.— 
Taken inwardly, it is of a purgative 
nature; but as its operation is both 
flow, uncertain, and unpleaſant, it is 
but little uſed in the preſent practice. 

There is another ſpecies called aga- 
ric of the oak (becauſe it is frequently 
found growing on that tree) which has 
been lately very much celebrated as 
a ityptic, to reſtrain the bleeding 
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of wounds, &c. but this like the for- 
mer is growing into diſuſe, 

AGE of a horſe may be judged of by 
ſeveral particulars, but the chief cha- 
racters by which it 1s determined are 
found in the teeth; which are forty 
in number, namely, ſix great teeth 
both above and below, on each tide 
called grinders; fix above and as many 
below in the front of his mouth called 
gatherers, and four tuſks named bitt- 
teeth, which make juſt forty, but 
mares being in general without tuſks 
5 teeth are but thirty-ſix in num- 

er. 

A colt is foaled without teeth, but 
in a few days he puts out four, which 
are called pincers or nippers; ſoon 
after, the four ſeparaters appear next 
to the pincers, after which it is fre- 
quently three or four months before 
the next, called corner teeth, puſh 
forth: Theſe twelve colts teeth in the 
front of the mouth continue without 
alteration, till the colt arrives at tle 
age of two years, or two years and a 
half, which circumſtance renders it 
very difficult to avoid being impoſed 
upon during that time, if the ſeller of 
the colt nds it his intereſt to make 
the colt appear older or younger than 
ke is in reality. Jn this calc you may 
judge with more certainty of his age, 
by his coat, and the hair of his mane 
and tail, than by his tecth; for a colt 
of a year old has a rough ſupple coat, 
like that of a water ſpanie!, and the 
hair of his mane and tail feel like flax, 
whereas a colt of two ycars has a flat 
coat, and ſtraight hair like an aged 
horſe, 

Atabouttwoyears and ahalf,or three 
years of age, a horſe begins to ſhed or 
change his tceth. Thoſe called the 
pincers, as they firſt made their ap- 
pearance, are the firſt that fall out; 
ſo that when he rites three years, 
he has four horſes, and eight colts 
teeth, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
the former being larger, flatter, and of 
a yellower colour than the other, and 
ſtreaked from the end quite down 
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into the gum; Further, theſe four 
horſe's teeth, or pincers, have in the 
middle of their extremities a deep 
black hole or mar, whereas thoſe of 
the colt are round and white. When 
the horſe comes nearly four years old, 
he looſes his four ſeparaters, or mid- 
dle teeth, and in room of them puts 
out four others, which follow the ſame 
rule as the former ones, called the 
pincers. At five years old he changes 
the four corner, which are the laſt of 
his colt's teeth, and is afterwards 
called a horſe. During this his fifth 
year his four tuſks make their appear- 
ance behind the others; and the low- 
er ones frequently puſh forth, three 
or four months before the upper. But 
whatever ſome may aſſert to the con- 
trary, a horſe that has the two lower 
tuſks without the upper beginning to 
make their appearance, may be judged 
under five years of age, unleſs the 
other teeth ſhew to the contrary, for 
ſome horſes never put forth any upper 
tuſks at all, though this is not very 


frequently the caſe. The two lower 


tuſks are one of the moſt certain ſigns 
that a horſe is coming five years old, 
though his colt's teeth may not be all 
gone at the ſame time, 

However unfair, it is no unfrequent 
thing, for breeders and dealers in hor- 
ſes to pull out their laſt colt's teeth, 
in order to make them appear five, 
when they are in reality only four 
years old; but if all the colt's teeth 
are gone, and there is no appearance 
of the lower tuſks, you may be pretty 
{ure that this trick has been played, 
though they ſometimes make uſe of 
another artifice, to miſlead your judg- 
ment, which is to beat the bars every 
day with a wooden mallet, in the 
place where the tuſks are to appear, 
in order to make them ſeem hard, and 
as if the tuſks were already nearly cut 
through, 

When a horſe is coming fix years 
old, the two lower pincers fill up, and 
inſtead of the above-mentioned holes, 
only a black ſpot remains viſible, be- 


AGE 


twixt fix and feven the two middle 
teeth fill up in the ſame manner, and 
between ſeven and eight the corner 
tecth do the like; after which it is 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to tell 
the exact age of a horſe, though I be- 
lieve a good judge will ſeldom err a 
great deal notwithſtanding a horſe 
has no mark in his mouth, 

For the purpoſe of judging of a 
horſe's age, by the teeth, after he has 
loſt the mark, we muſt haye recourſe 
to the tuſks and the ſituation of the 
teeth. In examining the tuſks you 
muſt feel the inſide of them with your 
finger, from the extremity quite down 
to the gum, and if they are pointed, 
flat, and have two ſmall channels 
withinſide, you may be certain that 
the horte is not more than nine or ten 
years old at moſt ; between eleven and 
twelve, the two channels are reduced 
to a ſingle one, which, after twelve is 
entirely obliterated, and the tuſks feel 
as round withinſide, as they appear 
without. After this, there remains no 
other ſign whereby to diſcover the 
horſe's age by, but the ſituation of the 
teeth. And here it is to be noted, that 
the longeſt teeth are not always a ſign 
of the greateſt age. For if they hang 
or puſh forward, though but of a mo- 
derate length, the animal is certainly 
very old, but if they meet perpendi- 
cularly, let their length be never ſo 
great, it is an infallible fign that the 
horſe is ſtill young enough to perform 
a great deal of ſervice. 

It will perhaps be needleſs to men- 
tion the tricks that are made uſe of 
in order to impreſs a falſe mark in a 
horſe's mouth, by hollowing his teeth 
with a graver, and then burning a 
mark with a ſmall hot iron (which is 
called biſhoping) becauſe thoſe that 
are acquainted with the true mark, 
will eafily detect the cheat, by ſeveral 
other circumſtances, ſuch as the ſize 
and colour of the teeth, the length, 
roundneſs, and bluntneſs of the tuſks, 
the colour of the falſe mark, which is 
conſiderably blacker, than the true 

one, 
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one, and deeper, and by ſeveral other 


viſible tokens, which denote that a 
Horſe is far advanced in years. 

- When the mark is gone, recourſe 
may be had to the horſe's legs, ob- 
ſerving whether they are neat and good; 
to his flank, whether it be well trut- 
ſed, not too full or ſwallowed up; and 
likewiſe to his feet, and appetite, all 
of which will help to confirm the 
buyer, in his judgment, and prevent 
his being impoſed upon in reſpec to 
the age of any horſe he may with 
to purchaſe. In addition to the 
foregoing remarks, the following may 
not be altogether uſeleſs. The bars 
in a young horſe's mouth are al- 
ways fleſhy, and form ſo many diſ- 
tinct ridges, whereas in an old horſe 
they are lean, dry, and ſmooth, with 
little or no riſing. The eye-pits in a 
young horſe are generally well filled 
up with fleſh, and look plump and 
ſmooth, but in an aged horſe, quite 
the reverſe is found to be the caſe, they 
appear ſunk, and hollow, and make 
him look ghaſtly, and of a melancholy 
aſpect. Grey horſes when very old, 
frequently turn white, black ones are 
apt to grow grey over their eye-brows, 
and ſometimes all over their faces. 
All horſes when very old, fink more 
or leſs in their backs, and ſuch as are 
naturally long or low backed, grow ſo 
hollow with age, as to render it very 
difficult to fit them with a ſaddle. 
Many of the Spaniſh and Barbary 
horſes, with ſome of the Flanders and 
Daniſh breed, come under this de- 
ſcription. The joints of aged horſes 
likewiſe grow ſo ſtiff, and their knees 
and hocks bend ſo much, that they are 
almoſt incapable of going down the 
imalleſt declivity without ſtumbling, 
notwithſtanding the road is by no 
means rough or unpleaſant; when 
once this comes to be the caſe with a 
horſe, whatever merit he may have 
had formerly, he can be of but little 
ſervice to his owner in future, 


or race horſe, 
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him in, for however common a cuſtom 
it may be among ſportſmen to hunt 
their horſes at four years old, orſooner, 
it is a very blameable one; for at that 
age a horſe's joints are not ſull knit, 
nor is he come to his beſt ſtrength or 
courage, the conſequence of which is, 
that he is almoſt ſure to be diſabled 
from performing any matter of ſpeed 
or toughneſs; beſide the hazard which 
he runs in being put ſo young to ſe- 
vere labour, and meeting with rains, 
and putting out /plents, ſpavint, curbs, 
and evind-galls Beſides how often do 
we ſee horſes that have been thus in- 
Judiciouſly uſed, loſe all their natural 
fire and ſpirit, and become melan- 
choly, ſtiff, and rheumatic, having all 
the diſtempers of old age entailed up- 
on them before they are arrived at their 
prime. 


AGRIMONY, A hairy plant with 
winged leaves, compoſed of oblong 
indented ſegments, with ſmall por- 
tions between, ſet on the middle rib, 
in an alternate manner; on the top of 
the ſtalk grows a long ſpike of ſmall 
yellow flowers, which are followed by 
little rough burs, each of which con- 
tain one or more ſmall ſeeds. It is a 
perennial plant, growing wild about 
the ſides of fields in many places, and 
flowers in May. The leaves have a 
Night bitteriſh taſte, and are beſt uſed 
while freſh, together with the young 
tops before the flowers are opened. 
Taken inwardly they are of a ſtrength- 
ening nature, and will in ſome meaſure 
anſwer the ſame purpoſes as Peruvian 
bark, but they muſt be given in much 
greater quantities. The leaves are an 
uſeful ingredient in fomentations for 
wounds, bruiſes, or other accidental 
injuries. 

AID. To aid, aſſiſt, or ſuccour a 
horſe is to ſuſtain, or help him to work, 
and perform his motions with exact- 
neſs, by a judicious uſe of the bridle, 
ſpur, rod, calf of the leg, voice, &c. 

The aids are made ule of in break- 
ing and managing a horſe, to prevent 
the neceſſity of correcting or 8 
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kim fo often as he would otherwiſe 
require; nor can any perſon be ſaid 
to ride well, unleſs they underftand 
how and when to put them in prac- 
tice. It is cuſtomary when ſpeaking 
of aids, to make uſe of expreſſions 
ſimilar to theeffollowing; “ aſliſt your 
horſe with the calves of your legs; help 
him with a nice tender heel; aid him 
with your voice; it is not enough that 
you aid this horſe with the rod, he 
muſt have harſher aids; help him 
with the ſpur; this horſe has his aids 
very nice (i. e.) he takes them with 
great readineſs; this gentleman gives 
his aids in a very fine ſtyle, that is, he 
animates and rouſes him up at pro- 
per times, and helps him at juſt turns 
to perform his motions gracefully and 
juſtly, yonder horſe knows the aids, 
that is, he obeys them, he takes or 
anſwers to them finely, &c.“ The in- 
ner leg, inner rein, &c. are called 
inner aids, the outer leg, heel, rein, 
&c. outer aids, See HEiies. 


AIR. That fine, thin, elaſtic uid 
in which we breath, and which every 
where ſurrounds the earth to a very 
conſiderable height, Without a due 
proportion of this important uid it is 
impoſſible for the greater part of ant- 
mals to ſubſiſt, as has many times been 
proved in experiments made on pur-— 
poſe with the air pump. The nature 
and propertics of air are fo very nu- 
merous as to render a minute detail 
CF them in this work inadmiſſible, I 
hall therefore only recite a fe of the 
moſt important obſervations that have 
been made, or as it is the ſubje& cf 
medicine, and conſequently councctcd 
with the preſent undertaking. 

Air paſſing over ſtiff clayey ground, 
1s moiſt and thick; on dry and fandy 
grounds, it is dry and duſty; dry and 
pure on ſtony; and on the tops of 
high hills it is thin, free from vapour, 
but cold; in vallies it is groſs, impure, 
and hot, except in winter, at which 
time it is coldeſt there on account of 
the adjacent hilis overſhadowing them 
if they are conſiderably high, On the 
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ſides of hills the air is generally pure, 
and moderate in temperature; and in 
an open country ſuch as is proper for 
hunting, it 1s for the moſt part mode- 
rate in all its qualities, of heat, cold, 
moiſture, and dryneſs, 

North winds are reckoned bracing 
and healthy, and dry ſeaſons are in 
general more conducive to health and 
vigour in animal bodies than wet. If 
the air is in too denſe a ſtate, it quickens 
the circulation, and dilates the lungs 
too much, and by compreſſing the 
cutaneous veſſel too ſtrongly, impels 
the blood forcibly on the brain, from 
which cauſe riſes a great number of 
inflammatory diſorders both in the 
human and brute part of the creation, 
If the air 1s too light, the external re- 
ſiſtance to the fluids contained in the 
veſſels of the lungs, is diminiſhed, the 
circulation retarded, and a variety of 
diſorders of an oppoſite nature to the 
former introduced. Too hot an air 
weakens the fibres, quickens the circu- 
lation, and renders the reſpiration 
too profule, the frequent conſequence 
of which is, a hurtful degree of acri- 
mony 1s induced in the remaining 
Juices, A cold air cauſes topical in- 
tiammations, fuch as quinhes, pleu- 
reſics, &c. If the air is too dry it dif- 
poles the body to feveriſh complaints, 
and it too moiſt it proves extremely in- 
Jurious to the animal frame by relax- 
ing, debilitating, leſſening perſpiration, 
and rendering the blood too watery. 
Hence it follows that good air is no 
leſs productive of health and vigour 
than bad is prejudicial and deſtructive 
to them. 


AIR, in the manage is that cadence 
or liberty of motion in a horſe, which 
naturally diſpoſes him to work in the 
manage, and rife with facility, mea- 
ſure, aud juftneis of time. 

Many riding-maſters take the word 
air in a confined ſenſe, as ſignifying 
only a manage that is higher, flower, 
and of a more complex nature than 
the terra a trrra, Vhereas others allow 
it a more cxtenlive tignitication, ſo as 
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to include the terra a terra, in which, if 
the horſe manages well, they ſay, the 
rider has hit upon the air ofthe horſe.” 
The walk, trot, and gallop are in ge- 
neral not accounted airs, and yet there 
are ſome very good maſters who by 
the word air ſignify the motion of a 
horſe's legs upon a gallop. For in- 
ſtance, they ſay, ſuch a horſe has not a 
good or natural air, or in other words, 
he does not bend his fore legs ſuffici- 
ently. 

High airs, or high manage, are the 
motions of a horſe that riſes higher 
than the terra a terra, and works at 
curvets, balotades, croupades, and ca- 
prioles. It will be neceſſary, when a 
horſe has the beginning, or firſt ſteps 
of raiſed airs, and affects a high ma- 
nage, you ought to encourage this diſ- 
poſition by gentle means,rather than by 
forcing him to do too much at firſt; for 
theſe high airs are apt to make a horſe 
angry, and very much baulk and dit- 
hearten him, when he is too much 
put to it: and before you attempt to 
leap him, care ſhould be taken to have 
his ſhoulders well ſuppled. Sce PE- 
SATE, and LEAPING, 


AIRING of horſes, is of great ad- 
vantage to them in ſeveral reſpects; 
firſt, if the air is pure, it puri ſies the 
blood, and purges the body from many 
groſs humours, and ſo inures the crea- 
ture to exercile and fatigue, that he 
is ſeldom hurt by either, when pro- 
perly taken care of. Secondly, it 
teaches him to let his wind rate equally, 
or keep time with the other motions 
of his body. Thirdly, it excites an ap- 
petite, without which, neither gal- 
lopers nor hunters will be able to per- 
tom their reſpective offices, with caſe 
to themſelves, or ſatisfation to their 
Owners. 

The beſt time for airing ſuch horſes 
as are over fat, is ſaid by fome to be 
before tun riſing and after his ſetting; 
while others are of a quite contrary 
opinion, and aſſert, that the coldnets 
of the air at theſe times is too great 
for the animal to be expoſed to, par- 
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ticularly if he is ſubje&t to rheums, 
catarrhs, or other ſimilar complaints, 
which dews and cold fogs are well 
known to increaſe. But it he 1s not 
brought out to air till the ſun be riſen, 
it will greatly chear his ſpirits, and 
beſide the benefit of the ſun, the 
air will be more mild and temperate, 
and his exerciſe, will by that means 
rather invigorate than hurt his ſpirits, 
and have a greater tendency to 1n- 
creaſe his bodily ſtrength, than to im- 
pair or reduce it. 

Nor will it be found a very difficult 
matter to bring down a horſe's fat, that 
is too high in fleſh, and reduce him 
to a clear, healthy, moderate ſtate of 
body; for it is but making his airings 
longer, and his exerciſe a little more 
ſevere, which will ſoon bring him to a 
perfect wind and true courage. 


ALE. A liquor too well known 
to require any particular deſeription. 
Some people teach their horſes to 
drink this liquor, and to ſuch as are 
accuſtomed to travel long journies, it 
may, when given in moderate quanti- 
ties, prove ſerviceable, as it will not 
only quicken and enliven their ſpirits, 
but in ſome degree ſupply the place of 
food, and in conſequence thereof, give 
them ſtrength and ability to go through 
their labour. It is, however, more ge- 
nerally uſed among farriers as a 
vehicle to carry down different kinds 
of medicines than for any other pur- 
poſe, and in this particular it is for 
many reaſons preterable to wine or 
other like liquors. 


ALMONDS, are of two ſorts, ſweet, 
and bitter, but the eye diſtinguiſhes 
no difference between the tree that 
produces them, nor even between the 
kernels themſelves. It is aſſerted, that 
the difference in taſte, which is ſo very 
remarkable, is occaſioned by differ- 
ence of toil and ſituation, and that by 
altering theſe, the tweet almond tree 
may at any time be made to bring 
forth bitter fruit, and ce verſa. The 
expreſſed oil procured ſrom both torts 
is alſo exactly -alike in all its proper- 

ties, 
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ties, and may in all caſes be uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly. But though this is en- 
tirely innocent in its qualities, the dif- 
tilled oil of almonds is very poiſonous. 
Bitter almonds are recommended as 
being deſtructive of worms both in 
man and beaſt, but they are not always 
taken with ſafety. The oil is ſervice- 
able in coughs and all diſorders of the 
cheſt, as likewiſe in thoſe of the kid- 
neys and urinary paſſages. 


ALOES, a refinous gum produced 
from a plant of the ſame name, of 
which it is the inſpiſſated juice. We 
have three kinds of this gum common 
in the ſhops, namely, the ſoccotrine, 
Barbadoes, and the Caballina or horſe 
aloes; of which the ſecond ſort is beſt 
known to farriers, being one of the 
moſt common ingredients in the com- 
poſition of their purging medicines, 
It comes chiefly to us from the iſland 
of Barbadoes, in large gourd ſhells, 
and when broken, is of a darkiſh hver 
colour, of a rank offenſive ſmell, and 
to the taſte inſufferably bitter and nau- 
ſeous. It operates more powerfully 
than the other ſorts, and comes 
cheaper, for both of which reaſons, it 
is in moſt caſes made uſe of for horſes, 
but the ſoccotrine is by far the ſafer 
medicine, and may be made to operate 
full as effectually, by a triſling enlarge- 
ment of the doſe. Both forts may, 
however, be 8 at the option of 
the practitioner, and they are both pow- 
erful purgers of cold watery humours. 
The Barbadoes aloes is likewiſe an 
excellent medicine for worms, which 
it ſeldom fails to deſtroy, whether given 
as a purge,or what is frequently found 
more effectual, by way of glyſter. 


ALTERATIVE medicines are ſuch 
as make a change in the blood and con- 
ſtitution for the better, without any 
manifeſt operation or evacuation; and 
here it may not beimproperto mention, 
that whatever other operations may be 
peculiar te different medicines, all of 
them may be given as alteratives. But 
thoſe that produce the greateſt effect 
this way, are ſuch as when- given in 
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large doſes occaſion conſiderable eva» 
cuations. Theſe being given in ſuch 
diminiſhed doſes, as the caſe may in- 
dicate, though they do not increaſe 
the diſcharge natural to them when 
given in full doſes, yet are carried in- 
to the blood, where they promote the 
ſecretions, and regulate the faulty na- 
tural excretions of the body. The 
moſt powerful of this claſs of medi- 
cines are aloes, antimony, nitre, quick- 
ſilver, &c. 


ALUM is of two kinds, the com- 
mon, or Engliſh, and the rock, roch, 
or Roman, but as they agree very 
nearly in their medical qualities it 
would be unneceſſary to carry the 
diſtinction to any greater length, It 
has a peculiarly ſharp,rough, aſtringent 
taſte, Dried in an iron ladle, or an 
earthen veſſel over a gentle fire, it be- 
comes white, light and ſpongy, in 
which ſtate it is uſed as an eſcharotic 
when foul fungous fleſh riſes in wounds 
or ulcers, but it generally makes the 
edges of the part to which it is applied 
hard and callous, which is a conſider- 
able objeQian to its uſe in ſuch caſes, 
A dram of roch allum diffolved in fix 
ounces of water is an excellent waſh 
for foul ulcers, and is not attended 
with the inconveniency above alluded 
to. Given inwardly it is ferviceable in 
fluxes and looſneſſes, but ſhould be 
uſed with caution in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces. Notwithflanding its aſtringent 
and ſtyptic qualities, it has frequently 
been found uſeful in choliky pains, and 
other complaintsof the bowels, attend- 
ed with obſtinate coſtiveneſs. When 
the uſe of it is perſiſted in for ſome 
time, it proves gently laxative, miti- 
gates the pain, abates flatulency, mends 
the appetite, and ſtrengthens the or- 
gans of digeſtion. It is powerfully to- 
nic, and may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 


to contribute to the relief of pains in 


the inteſtines by blunting the morbid 
ſenſibility of their nerves, - 


AMBLE in the manage, a peculiar 
kind of pace, in which a horſe's two 
legs of the ſame ſide move at the ſame 

time, 
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time. In this pace the horſe's legs 
move nearer the ground than in the 
walk, and at the ſame time are more 
extended; but what is more fingutar 
in it is, that the two of the ſame 
fide, for inſtance, the off hind and fore 
legs move at the fame time; and then 
the two near legs in making the next 
ſtep move likewiſe; the motion being 
performed alternately, ſo that the fides 
of the horſe muſt conſequently be al- 
ternately without ſupport, or equili- 
brium; which undoubtedly proves 
very fatiguing to the animal, as he is 
obliged to fupport himſelf by a forced 
oſcillation, and the rapidity of a mo- 
tion which ſcarcely allows him to take 
his feet from the ground. For, was 
an ambling horſe to lift his feet as one 
that trots or walks, the oſcillation 
would be ſuch, that he could not avoid 
falling to one fide. And it is only b 

keeping his feet very near the ground, 
and by the quick alternate motion, 
that he ſupports himſelf in this pace, 
where the hind leg is not only to move 
at the ſame time as the fore one of the 
ſame ſide, but likewiſe to gain on it, 
or touch the ground a foot, or a foot 
and a half beyond the ſpot where the 
latter grounded. The farther the 
hind leg extends beyond the place 
where the fore leg grounded, the bet- 
ter is the horſe ſuppoſed to perform 
this pace, as his motion muſt be faſter 
in proportion to this circumſtance. 
Thus, the only difference betwixt the 
amble and the trot conſiſts in the two 
legs of the ſame fide moving tagether 
in the former, whereas in the latter 
it is the hind leg of one ſide, and the 
fore leg of the other that move at the 
ſame time. This pace, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is very fatiguing to the horſe, 


but it is very eaſy to the rider, not 


having the roughneſs of the trot, which 
is occaſioned by the reſiſtance of the 
fore leg at the lifting up the hinder ; 
becauſe in ambling, the fore leg is 
lifted up at the ſame time with the 
bind one of the ſame ſide; whereas in 
trotting, the fore leg of the ſame fide 
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is at reſt, and reſiſts the impulſe, dur- 
ing the whole time that the hind leg 
continues to move, 


This motion in a horſe is very much 
deſired by many, but rather difficult 
to be obtained the right way; notwith- 
ſtanding the confidence with which 
ſome pretend they can accompliſh it. 
There being ſcaxcely two of theſe ſelf- 
ſufficient profeſſors that make uſe of 
the ſame methods to teach it: for ſome 
of them direct it to be done in a new 
ploughed field, others will teach a horſe 
to amble from the gallop, ſome make 
uſe of weights, others amble in hand, 
without backing the animal, ſome by 
the help of thinner ſhoes made on 
purpoſe, others fold ſoft liſts about 
the horſes gambrils, while others rely 
upon the trammel, which, indeed, is 
a good method if properly managed 
but the beſt way of all is, to try with 
your hands by a gentle and deliberate 
racking, and thruſting the horſe for- 
ward, by helping him in the weak 
part of the mouth with your ſnaffle, 
which muſt be large, ſmooth, and full 
and by correcting firſt on one ſide, and 
then on the other with the calves of 
N legs, or if their ſhould be a neceſ- 

ty with the ſpur. If you are ſo fortu- 
nate by the uſe of theſe means, as to 
make him fall into an amble, though at 
firſt it be but an aukward, ſhuffling one, 
E will ſave yourſelf a great deal of 
th time and labour; for the aptneſs 
which he thus diſcovers for the work, 
will make him with greater eaſe and leſs 
danger, ſind the true motion when in 
the uſe of the trammel, without ſtum- 
bling or being friglited. But if you find 
him ſo dull and ſtupid, that he will, 
by no means that you can make uſe of, 
fall into the proper motion, or under- 
ſtand your intention, it will be beſt to 
have immediate recourſe to the tram- 
mel; which ſee. Fi 


AMBURY, or Ax8Buxy, a fort of 
ſpongy wart, or wen, full of blood, 
which may be ſituated upon any part 
of the horſe's body, and the cure of 
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which you may .attempt by tying a 
horſe-hair or ſtrong thread pretty 
tight round the root of the tumour, 
which will generally fall off in fix or 
eight days after. Then, in order to 
revent it from growing again (which 
it would be apt to do if ſome precau- 
tion was not taken to prevent it) ſtrew 
a little powdered verdigreaſe on the 
root, and heal it up with any of the 
milder forts of ointment. This is the 
common, and indeed much the eaſieſt 
way of removing ſuch of thefe excreſ- 
cences as are high and prominent, 
with a narrow baſe; but when they 
are flat and broad at the root this me- 
thod cannot be put in practice; but 
recourſe muſt be had to the knife for 
the extirpation of them, which is a 
more certain, and leſs painful opera- 
tion than burning them away with a 
hot iron, as is frequently practiced. 
But which ever mode of extirpatin 
them be made choice of, care ſhoul 
be taken that no part of the tumour is 
Jeft remaining, as it would in that 
caſe moſt certainly grow again, and 
require a repetition of the fame pain- 
ful operation for its removal, When 
it is taken intirely away it only re- 
mains to dreſs it as a fimple wonnd, 
with a little baſilicon, to which may 
- occaſionally be added after melting a 
ſmall portion of ſpirits of turpentine, 
Sometimes it happens that theſe tu- 
mours are ſo ſituated as to render the 
extirpation of them by either the knife 
or actual cautery very hazardous, in 
which caſe it will be better to eat out 
the root, or core, with oil of vitriol, or 
ſome other cauſtic preparation, than to 
run the riſk of wounding, or deſtroy- 
ing any of the principal blood veſſels, 
ligaments, tendons, &c. by the other 
ways of procceding. 


AMMONIAC gum, is a concrete 
gummy reſinous juice produced in, 
and brought to us from the Eaſt Indies, 
in maſies conſiſting of little lumps, 
which are of a yellowiſh or browniſh 
colour externaily, but white within; 
we are not at preſent acquainted with 
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the plant from which it is procured, 
but it is moſt probably a ſpecies of 
the ferula. It has a ſtrong ſmell, ap- 
proaching to that of galbanum but not 
fo gratefnl, and a nauſeous ſweetiſh 
taſte, mixed with bitterneſs: chooſe 
ſuch pieces as are white, clear, free 
from foreign matter, and dry, for ſuch 
are preferable to thoſe of any other 
deſcription. 

It is of an opening attenuating na- 
ture, and may be ufed to advantage 
in diſorders of the cheſt and lungs; 
and in painful diſorders of the inteſ- 
tines, occaſioned by viſcid matter 
lodged in them, it has often been 
known to produce the moſt happy ef- 
fects, after purges and the other me- 
dicines commonly made uſe of in ſuch 
caſes have proved unſucceſsful. Ap- 
plied externally it ſoftens and ripens 
hard ſwellings, and a ſolution of it in 
vinegar ſtands recommended by ſome 
for refolving even ſcirrhous tumours. 


ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting 
an animal body, in order to demon- 
ftrate the matter, fhape, ſtructure, 
connexion, and fituation of the dif- 
ferent parts which compoſe it. This 
art, though it does not cure, muſt be 
allowed to have a natural tendency to 
make the cure of any diſorder proceed 
with more ſafety and certainty. For, 
to know the peculiar ſtructure of each 
part, and how it performs its functions, 
what connexions it has with other 
parts, and how it influences them, are 
advantages too obvions to be denied, 
or neglected by thoſe who intend to 
arrive at any excellency in the art of 
healing. But as it is the opinion, not 
only of mytelf, but of the beft authors 
that have wrote on the ſubject, that 
their works ought not to be read be- 
fore an acquaintance with the ſtruc- 
ture and fituation of the parts is in 
ſome degree obtained by attending to 
actual diſſections, I ſhafl not in this 
work attempt a deſcription of the nu- 
merous parts which compoſe the body 
of that noble animal the horſe, but 
recommend ſuch as with to make a 
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it in the 
Veterinary college lately inſtituted at 
London, where they will attain more 
ſeeing bodies 
diſſected, and hearing the lectures of 


the different profeſſors, than ever they 


could obtain from the moſt elaborate 
deſcriptions that could be penned in 
the whole courſe of their lives. 


ANGELICA, a large umbeiliferous 
plant, which grows ſpontaneouſly in 
the northern parts of Europe, but is 
cultivated for the ſhops in ſeveral 
other parts; Spain is ſaid to produce 
the beſt, and the College of Phyſicians 
have ordered that no other ſhall be 
made uſe of. The roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by in- 
ſects unleſs they are thoroughly dried 
at firſt, and afterwards kept in a warm 
dry place, and frequently aired. All 
the parts of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, and a warm pleaſant 
bitteriſh taſte, occaſioning the mouth 
to glow for a long time after they have 
been chewed. The flavour of the 
leaves and feeds is very periſhable, par- 
ticularly that of the latter, which loſe 
the greateſt part of their taſte and ſmell 
on being barely dried. The roots are 
more tenaceous of their flavour, but 
even they looſe a conſiderable part of 
it if kept for any length of time. An- 
gelica is one of the moſt elegant Euro- 
pean aromatics, though it is but little 
regarded in the preſent practice. The 
root which is the moſt active part, 
is rarely ordered in any preſcriptions, 
though it would make a very uſeful 
ingredient in all thoſe medicines which 
are intended to warm and ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, or diſlodge wind from 
thence. 


ANISEEDS are too well known to 
require a particular deſcription of the 
plant that produces them neceſſary, 
They are of an agreeable aromatic 
imell, and to the taſte gratefully warm 
with a degree of ſweetneſs. They 
are good Carminatives, and much uſed 
a flatulent complaints, and griping 
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Pains of the bowels. They eaſe pain, 
promote perſpiration and urine, and 
are frequently given with purging me- 


dicines to prevent their griping, for 


which purpoſe they appear very pro- 
r. There is an eſſential oil procured 
om them, which has all the virtues of 
the ſeeds in ſubſtance, and is one of the 
beſt remedies known for flatulent and 
windy complaints, 


ANTICOR. A malignant ſwelling 
in the throat and breaſt of a horſe, ex- 
tending ſometimes to the very ſheath 
under the belly. It is attended with 
a fever, great depreſſion and weak- 
neſs, and a total loſs of appetite, 


The cure ſhould firſt be attempted 
by large and repeated bleedings (ac- 
cording to the ſtate in which the blood 
appears to be drawn off) in order to 
reduce the inflammation, emollient 
glyſters ſhould likewiſe be thrown up 
twice or three times a day, with an 
ounce of nitre, or ſal prunella diſ- 
ſolved in each. The ſwelling ſhould 
be frequently fomented, and a poultice 
applied over it immediately as warm 
as can be born without occaſioning too 
much pain. If, by this mode of treat- 
ment, the inflammation in the throat 
and gullet ſhould be removed in two 
or three days time, the attention 
ſhould be directed to encourage the 
ſwelling on the breaſt, and bring it, if 
poſſible, to ſupurate, ſor which pur- 
poſe the fomentations and poultices 
ſhould be {tiH continued, and the horſe 
may have two ounces of Venice treacle 
given him every night, diſſolved in a 
pint of beer; and when the ſwelling 
appears to be ripe, it muſt be opened, 
and treated in the ſame manner as a 
common abſceſs, and will in moſt 
caſes ſoon be perfectly healed by ſuch 
treatment, 

If the horſe isinclinedtotake any food 
during the firſt ſtage of his diſorder, he 
may have now and then a little ſcalded 
bran given him warm, which will pro- 
bably keep him gently looſe in his bow- 
els, and conſequently have a tendency 
toabate the inflammation and the fever. 
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But ſhould it be found that in ſpite of 
all the means above recommended, the 


-ſwelling increaſes, without any ap- 


pearance of ſuppuration, and ſo ſpee- 
dily as to endanger ſuffocation : it may 
be ſcarified pretty deeply, in fix or 
ſeven places, or as ſome authors have 
adviſed, pierced with a hot pointed 


— and then dreſſed with pled- 
gets ot to 
geſtive ointment, melted with the ad- 


w dipped in the common di- 


dition of a little ſpirits of turpentine, 
and a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh flies, 
and euphorbium in powder, in order 
to ſtimulate, and procure as great a 
diſcharge as poſſible, Moſt farriers are 
agreed that this dangerous diſorder 
is frequently occaſioned by hardriding, 
expoſure to the cold, and drinking cold 
water when hot. it is reportedthat our 
Engliſh horſes are not ſo ſubject tothe at- 
tacks of this diſorder as thoſe of our 
neighbours the French and Spaniards, 
but with what juſtice I cannot pretend 
to ſay, as it would be difficult to affign 
a reaſon for it, unleſs it be that our cli- 
mate is not ſo favourable to the pro- 
duction of inflammatory diſorders as 
the more ſouthern parts of Europe. 


When a horſe is recoverd from this 
complaint, it will be neceſſary to give 
him two or three gentle doſes of mild 
phyſic, ſuch as the following: 


Tax ſuccotrine aloes, a dram and 
a half, ſalt of tartar, two drams, 
| Jallap in powder. one dram, and 
with honey make it into a ball, to 
which may be added about half a 
dram of eſſential oil of aniſeeds, 
to prevent its griping him, or oc- 
caſioning any diſagreeable ſymp- 
toms during the operation. 


ANTIMONY, a ponderous brittle 
mineral, or ſemi- metal, compoſed of 
long ſhining ſtreaks like needles, mixed 
with a dark lead-like ſubſtance; it has 
no particular taſte, or ſmell, and is 
brought into the ſhops in form of co- 
nical loaves. Its goodneſs is diſcover- 
ed by its weight, by the loaves not 
being ſpongy, from the largeneſs of 
the ftreaks, and from its totally flying 
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away, or evaporating on being ex- 
poſed to the action of a ſtrong fire. 

Like moſt other of eur efficacious 
medicines, this found its way with dif- 
ficulty into the Materia Medica. The 
ancients looking upon it as a poiſon, 
and only fit for external purpoſes; and 
even in that light they appear for a 
long time to have had their doubts 
about the propriety of employing it. 
Baſil Valentine in the 15th century 
firſt brought it into uſe as an internal 
medicine, but it ſoon loſt all its cre- 
dit, until Paracelſus once more reſtored 
it to ſome degree of repute; after which 
it was ſeveral times received into prac- 
tice, and as often rejected again, till 
by the ſucceſs of empyrics, it was al- 
lowed an eſtabliſhed place in regular 
practice, and is now ranked among 
the moſt valuable medicines with which 
we are acquainted, The crude anti- 
mony, when reduced into an exqui- 
ſitely fine powder, is in many diſor- 
ders equally as efficacious, as any of 
its preparations, it promotes all the 
ſecretions and excretions, particularly 
thoſe of the ſkin, inteſtines, urinary 
paſſages, and ſalival ducts, by gent! 
irritating the whole nervous and va 
cular ſyſtem. If given in ſmall doſes 
gradually increaſed, yet not ſo as to 
excite any ſenfible diſcharge, it is a 
moſt effectual medicine for regenerat- 
ing an healthy ſtate of the blood, and 
ſuch a one as will maintain the vital 
heat in a natural way, : 

The preparations of this drug are 
very numerous, but except that called 
the antimonial cauſtic, or butter of 
antimony, they only differ from one 
another in their degrees of activity. 
Such of theſe preparations as are in 
common uſe will be noticed in their 
proper places, in the courſe of the 
work. 


APERITITIVES, or APERIENTS; any 
medicines that are endowed with the 
faculty of opening, or removing ob- 
ſtructions in any part of the body. 


APOPLEXY, or as the farriers ge- 
nerally call it, the 8SrAGG ERS: a diſeaſe 
to 
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to which horſes are ſubject, and on 
the attack of which the creature drops 
down ſuddenly, and lies without ſenſe 
or motion, except a working of his 
flanks, which is occafioned by the mo- 
tion of the heart and lungs, and which 
never ceaſes entirely while any ſpark 
of life remains. The previous ſymp- 
toms are,drowlineſs,moiſt wateryeyes, 
which ſometimes appear full and in- 
flamed, a diſpoſition to reel, feeble. 
neſs, want of appetite, an almoſt con- 
tinual hanging down the head, or 
reſting it in the manger, ſometimes 
with little or no fever, and ſcarce any 
alteration in the appearance of the 
dung or urine. When this diſorder 
proceeds from water collected in the 
ventricles of the brain, the horſe has 
frequently in addition to the foregoing 
ſymptoms, a diſpoſition to rear up, 
and is apt to fall back when any one 
goes to handle him about the head: 
the reaſon of which appears to be very 
eaſily accounted for, becauſe when 
the head is raiſed with the mouth up- 
wards, the water in the ventricles 
cauſes a weight upon the cerebellum, 
or part lying under the brain, and 
origin of the nerves, ſo as to deprive 
the creature of ſenſe and motion at 
the ſame inſtant. This ſpecies of the 
diſorder does not frequently prove 
mortal notwithſtanding. Young horſes 
are moſt commonly its ſubjects, and 
with good uſage and proper aſſiſtance, 
they many times get over it; but when 
the diſorder is the conſequence of 
wounds or bruiſes on the head,or from 
any other cauſe ſufficient to occaſion 
a rupture of the blood veſſels in the 
head, or from matter collected in the 
brain, or its membrane, the animal 
will not only labour under moſt of the 
ſymptoms which have been enume- 
rated above, but will be in a manner 
quite frantic by fits, eſpecially after 
being fed, ſo as to ſtart and fly into 
motion at every thing that approaches 
near him. Under theſe circumſtances 
the caſe is exceedingly dangerous, and 
very ſeldom admits of a perfect cure. 
But when a horſe is ſuddenly attacked, 
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fallsdown, and works violently in the 
flanks, without being able to riſe again, 
the caſe is deſperate indeed, few, if any, 
ever recover under ſuch circumſtances. 
The only thing that can be done in 
ſuch a dilemma is, to ſtrike the veins 
in three or four parts of the body ag 
ſpeedily as poſſible, and to raiſe the 
horſe's head and ſhoulders, keeping 
them in that poſition as long as may 
be neceſſary ; ſhould he by theſe means 
be enabled to ſurvive the fit, ſeveral 
rowels may be cut in ſuch parts of the 
body as may appear moſt likely to give 
him ſpeedy relief, though all that can 
be done will certainly prove ineffectual 
if the diſorder is occaſioned by a rup- 
ture of the veſſels, or if by any other 
means, a quantity of extraneous mat- 
ter is lodged on the brain. | 
But if the apopleCtic fit ſhould prove 
to be only the effect of a ſanguinary 
plethora, or fullneſs of the veſicls, oc- 
caſioned by high feeding, or want of 
ſufficient exerciſe; or if it be occa- 
ſioned by a thick ſizy ſtate of the 
blood, as is ſometimes the caſe, in 
young horſes that have been fed haſt il 
for ſale, the cure will not be attende 
with much difficulty, though it may 
happen that a horſe under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, will ſometimes red and 
ſtagger, and fall down ſuddenly, ex- 
hibiting all the ſymptoms attendant on 
the worſt ſort of the diſeaſe. 
When there is reaſon to believe that 
the diſorder is owing to any of the 
cauſes laſt mentioned, let a pretty 
large quantity of blood be immediately 
taken away, and keep the horſe for 
ſome time after he is recovered from 
the fit, to an opening diet of ſcalded 
bran, with now and then alittle ſcalded 
barley by way of change, letting the 
8 of hay given him be but 
mall all this time. After two or three 
days, the bleeding may (if neceſſary) 
be repeated, but the quantity taken 
away this time ſhould not be ſo large 
as the former, unleſs there ſhould ap- 
r ſome particular reaſon for draw- 
ing off as much as at the time be- 
fore. 
If 
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Ik the horſe diſcovers any ſymptoms 
of a cold, it will be neceſſary to give 
him ſome pectoral drenches once or 
twice a day, in order to remove thoſe 
ſymptoms; bnt if nothing of that kind 
appears, it will conduce greatly to the 
ſpeedy re-eſtabliſhment of his health to 

ive him two or three ſmartith purges 
in a few days after the laſt bleeding, 
not only to remove any remaining 
plethora or foulneſs, but to attenuate 
and thin his blood, for which purpoſe 
the following ball is recommended, 
and appears well calculated : 

Take ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce 
and a quarter, jallap in powder, 
two drams, ſalt of tartar, three 
drams, cinnabar of antimony, half 
an ounce, grind the ingredients well 
together, and with ſyrup of roſes, 
to which may be added about thir- 
ty drops of oil of carraway, make 
a ball for a ſingle doſe. 

This purge may be made weaker or 
ſtronger as circumſtances require, by 
an increaſe or diminution of the aloes 
and jallap. After the uſe of this me- 
dicine antimony, or ſome of its pre- 
parations, as the liver, the crecus me- 
tallorum, the cinnabar, mixed with an 
equal quantity of gum guaicum, &c. 
may be given in doſes of an ounce, once 
intwo or three days, for the fpace of a 
month, by way of alterative; norſhould 
exerciſe be omitted as ſoon as the 
horſe is able to bear it. 

When a horſe drops down ſuddenly 
with hard riding, or violent .labour, 
the caſe may in many reſpects be com- 
pared to an apoplexy, as all the parts 
of the head will appear to be affected 
in a ſimilar manner to what they are 
in that diſeaſe. But this proceeds 
only from the rarefaction and increaſed 
velocity of the blood, by which the 
minute veſſels in the heart, lungs, and 
brain, are ſo diſtended as to produce 
an univerſal preſſure on the origin of 
the nerves, by which means the ani- 
mal is at once deprived of ſenſe and 
motion, and falls ſuddenly down, eſ- 
pecially on any ſudden ſtop. Inſtances 
of this kind frequently happen in ſum- 
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mer, or v hot weather, when, in 
addition to the violent exerciſe, the cir- 
culation and velocity of the blood is 
greatly increaſed by the external heat. 
But as in this caſe there is no fault in 
the blood itſelf, except an over fullneſs 
of the veſſels; the moſt rational re- 
medy appears to be an evacuation of 
ſo much of that fluid as will in all pro- 
bability check the violent motion of 
the remaining part (and prevent it from 
occaſioning a rupture of the ſmall veſ- 
ſels in the brain, or lungs, from which 
the greateſt danger is to be appre- 
hended as before mentioned) after 
which the animal will in general ſoon 
riſe of himſelf, or at leaſt, he will not 
require much aſſiſtance for that pur- 
pole, and by gentle uſage, it will be 
in the power of his owner to prevent 
any ſuch accident from happening to 
him in future. However averſe the 
generality of men may be to quacks 
and their noftrums, it would be wrong 
for them to ſhut their eyes on the good 
effects which are ſometimes produced 
by them;an inſtance of which has been 
more than once ſeen in the uſe of the 
genuine Bateman's drops, both in the 
mad and ſleepy ſtaggers. The doſe of 
this medicine, is about three fourths of 
a bottle, in a pint of warm mild ale, 
and if that quantity does not operate 
in the ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes, 
let the ſame doſe be repeated. It is 
but ſeldom, however, that the firſt doſe 
fails of ſucceſs, but generally throws 
the horſe into a profuſe ſweat, in a 
few minutes after it is taken, and he 
is often entirely freed from his com- 
plaint, and ready for buſineſs again 
within twenty or thirty hours after, 
though I think no man that has a value 
for his horſe, would work him ſo ſoon 
after his recovery from ſuch a dange- 
rous illneſs. | 


APOSTLE's ointment is made as 
follows: 


Tax Venice turpentine, yellow 
roſin, yellow wax, and gum am- 
moniac, of each an ounce; roots 
of long birthwort in powder, oli- 

banum 
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banum, bdellium, of each fix 
drams, myrrh and galbanum of 
each half an ounce, oppoponax 
three drams, lytharge nine drams, 
verdigreaſe two drams, oil of 
olives two pounds, vinegar a ſuf- 
ficient quantity to diſſolve the 
gums, and make the whole of a 
proper confiſtence for an oint- 
ment, 


It is called the apoſtle's ointment 
from the number of dry ingredients 
that compoſe it, and is faid to be an 
excellent thing to deterge and cleanſe 
old ſores or ulcers. The French and 
Italian farriers uſe it pretty largely, but 
it is ſeldom ſeen among thoſe of our 
own nation, nor do I ſee why the ſame 
end may not be anſwered by the com- 
mon digeſtive ointment, with the addi. 
tion of turpentine, or ſuch other 
detergents as the caſe may require. 
However, for the ſake of ſuch as wiſh 
to make uſe of it, 1 ſhall add the fol- 
lowing directions for making it in per- 
fection. Firſt boil the oil and lytharge 
over a very gentle fire, continually 
ſtirring them together, and when they 
are well incorporated, take them off the 
fire, and pour the mixture gently into a 
ſufficient quantity of water to keep 
the whole from burning, when the 
other ingredients are added. The 

ums are to be diſſolved in the vinegar 
made hot) and ſtrained from what- 
ever impurities may be mixed with 
them, after which, together with the 
wax, roſin and turpentine, they are 
to be put into the pan which contains 
the oil and lytharge, and the whole 
muſt then be boiled up together, till 
the watery parts are totally evapo- 
rated, after which the birthwort and 
verdigreaſe, both in fine powder, are 
to be well ſtirred into the compoſi- 
tion with a wooden ſpatula, which 


deing effected, the ointment may be 
left to cool, and will be of a fine deep 


green colour. 


APPETITE, a certain painful or 
uneaſy ſenſation of the ſtomach, always 


35 accompanied with a deſire to eat aud 
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drink. Horſes, more than perhaps moſt 
any other creatures, are ſubject to diſ- 
5 of the ſtomach, particularly to 
a want of appetite, and a vitiated or 
voracious one. When a horſe feeds 

oorly, and waſtes his hay, or leaves 
it in the rack, and at the ſame time 
loſes fleſh inſtead of improving, he may 
be judged to labour under the firſt of 
theſe complaints, which is evidently 
the effect of a relaxed conſtitution, 
wherein the weakneſs of the organs of 
digeſtion may have a principal ſhare, 
This weakneſs is ſometimes brought 
on by ill management, ſuch as giving 
them too much ſcalded bran, or other 
hot meat, which, by relaxing the ſto- 
mach and guts produces a weak digeſ- 
tion, the conſequence of which is a loſs 
of appetite. The beſt method that 
can ie purſued to harden and recover 
ſuch horſes, is, in the firſt place, to 
give them a good deal of exerciſe in 
the open air, particularly if the wea- 
ther isdry and fine, and to keep them 
from over loading their ſtomachs with 
large feeds, than which nothing can 
be more injurious. Their diet thould 
likewiſe be entirely of the dry kind, 
and now and then they ſhould be 
allowed a few beans, among their corn, 
but if they ſtill continue to grow 
weaker under this management, a gen- 
tle purge or two like the following 
one may be given: | 


Take ſuccotrine aloes ſix drams, 
rhubarb in powder, two drams, 
ſaffron one dram, beat the ingre- 
dients well together, and make 
them into a ball with ſyrup of 
roſes, or elixir proprietatis. | 

This purge will operate very gently, 

and by being once or twice repeated, 
will bring the horſe to a better ap- 
petite by ſtrengthening the digeſtive 
faculties. After the operation of each 
doſe, he may have the following drench 
given him: 

TAxkk a large handful of guiacum 
ſhavings, pomegranate bark, and 
gentian root, of cach an ounce, 
ginger and iiquorice root fliced 
| thin, 
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thin, of each half an once. Boll 
them in fix quarts of fmith's forge 
water to two quarts, and while 
it is warm ſtram it off and dif- 
ſolve half an onnce of diafcordr- 
um in it, after which divide it 
into two drenches, giving one as 
ſoon as the purge has done work- 
ing, and the other two days after. 

If the weather ſhould prove cold, it 
will not not be amiſs to warm the 
drenches moderatety before they are 
given, and care fhould be taken that 
the horſe has an equal and moderate 
ſhare of exerciſe given him every day, 
which will contribute greatly to the 
efficacy of the medicines. 

As for thoſe horſes that are of a 
hot fiery diſpoſition, and loſe their ap- 

tites by Fetting and chafing them- 
elves, there is but little to be done be- 
fide keeping them on a cooling diet, 
and lettting them run abroad, eſpe- 
cially where there are proper places 
to ſhelter them from the inclemency 
of the cold in winter. And in the 
ſummer it will be the beſt way to 
bring up horſes of this deſcription in 
the day time, and only let them run 
at large in the night, for as it often 
happens that they are extremely thin 
ſkinned, they are more liable to be 
tormented by the flies than others, 
which keeps them continually upon 
the fret and prevents their thriving. 
Sometimes it ſo happens that when 
this kind of horſes come to be full 
aged, their hot and fiery tempers be- 
come more calm and equal, and con- 
fequently they are thereby rendered 
more ſerviceable to their owners. 

But while young. they are of but 
ſmall value, not only on account 
of what has been mentioned above, 
but becauſe they are more ſubject 
to inflammations of the lungs, and 
other viſera, than horſes of a cooler 
temperament; and theſe diſorders ei- 
ther kill them ſuddenly, or bring 


on lingering conſumptive complaints, 


which ſometimes occaſion the owner 
to ſuſtain a much greater loſs than if 
they had died out of the way at firſt, 
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APPPETITTE voracious. A diforde! 
to which ſome horſes, as has before 
been hinted, are ſubjeR, and thougt 
ſimply confidered in itfelf it is no 
dangerous, yet is it often productive o 
very diſagreeable effects. It is in ge- 
nerat occaſioned by ſome latent dif 
temper, as vermin in the ſtomach, &c. 
which frequently produce very differ. 
ent, and even contrary ſymptoms in 
different ſubjects. For as horſes of : 
lax habit of body often loſe their ap- 
petites by worms, and are frequently 
troubled with gripings, and other diſ. 
cafes of the bowels, ſo others of a 
ſtrong rigid conſtitution, that can beat 
the irritation which thoſe creatures 
occaſion in their inteſtines, are fre- 

tly found to have voracious appe- 
_ and be continually craving after 
ood. 

There ſhould, however, be a proper 
diſtinction made between this deſerip- 
tion of horſes, and thoſe called foul 
feeders. For as theſe crave only after 
their common food, and with which 
it is almoſt impoſlible to ſatisfy them; 
fo the others will leave their hay to 
eat ſtraw, litter, and other rubbiſh, 
and feem to like it the better, when 
it is well ſoaked and ſaturated with 
their own urine and excrements. S0 
that theſe laſt may be more properly 
ſaid to have a vitiated or depraved 
appetite, than a voracious one; though 
it frequently happens,that avitiated ap- 
petite becomes voracious by the traſh 
which they eat, enlarging the ſtomach 
to ſuch a ee that nothing but 
what has weight and ſolidity will 
ſatisfy their cravings. For the ſame 
kind of horſes will ſometimes eat 
mould, wet clay,. or any kind of foul 
naſty weeds out of the ditches, and 
in the ſtable prefer mouldy, or muſty 
hay, to ſweet, which horſes whoſe di- 
geſtive faculties are not depraved will 
never do. There are other horſes 


which have neither voracious appe- 
tites, nor are ſoul ſeeders, that will 
ſometimes eat mould, or lime out of 
walls, which perhaps denotes ſome 
fault in the juices of the ſtomach, — 
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this is likewiſe frequently owing to 
vermin being lodged there, or at leaſt 
to a bad digeſtion, though there may 
not perhaps be any weakneſs of the 
ſtomach in this caſe, for the appetites 
of theſe horſes are ſeldom known to 
fail them, though they have an un- 
natural hankering, or longing after 
ſuch things. As this diſcaſe (if it may 
be ſo accounted)»is therefore, more 
owing to full feeding, aud a want of 
ſufficient exerciſe, than to any other 
cauſe, it is no uncommon thing to 
ſee them recover, and looſe that viti- 
ated appetite, when they come to be 


rode a journey or two, or undergo. 


any other ſufficient laborious exerciſe. 

erhaps in all theſe caſes of a 
vitiated appetite, it will be the 
beſt way to begin the cure with a 
ſmart purge or two, and to diffolve 
chalk or lime in all the water which is 
given them to drink. The ſame method 
may be followed with the voracious 
feeders, and the following draughts 
may be given occaſionally to blunt 
their appetites: 

TAKE a large handful of marſhmal- 
low roots, cummin, and fenu— 
greek ſeeds, of each an ounce, boil 
them in tt.ree pints of water, till 
the roots are ſoft and ſlimy, then 
pour off the liquor, and diſſolve 
an ounc? of gum-arabic in it, after 
which add four ounces of liuſced 
oil, and let the horſe have half a 
pint given him every morning 
taſting, till his appetite appears 
leſs voracious. 

If he is lean when he begins this 
courſe of drenching, he will ſoon be- 
gin to gather fleſh; and as his fleſh in- 
creaſes, his appetite will, by degrees, 
return within due bounds. 

As to the foul feeders, many of them 
are at firſt only inclined to feed vora- 
ciouſly, in conſequence of which they 
are frequently ſtinted in their proven- 
der, and from eating the litter at firſt, 
only to fill their ſtomachs, they ſoon 
come to contract a liking for it. Many 
horſes who go broken winded, are 
previouſly the ſubjects of this evil ha- 
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bit; and therefore, we would recom- 
mend to every perſon who has a foul 
feeding horſe, to keep his ſtable as 
clean as poſſible, and neither let wet 
or dirty litter lie under him upon any 
account, Indeed it would be better 
to remove his litter entirely as often 
as poſſible, for if it be puſhed under 
the manger as uſual, he will paw it 
down with his feet, and feed greedily 
upon it. For though clean ſtraw that 
has not been wet, nor fouled, will not 
injure a horſe though he does feed 
upon it, yet when it comes to be 
ſoaked in piſs and dung, it often turns 
into a wad on his ſtomach, and cauſes 
many troubleſome diforders there; 
but when their litter is entirely remov- 
edevery morning, it may after a while 
wean them from ſuch an ill habit. 


APPUT, or ſtay upon the hand, 
is the reciprocal ſenſe between the 
horie's mouth and the bridle hand, 
or in other words, the ſenſe of the 
action of the bridle in the horſe- 
man's hand. The true and right 
appui of the hand, is the nice bear- 
ing or ſtay of the bridle, ſo that 
the horſe is intimidated by the ſenſi- 
bility and tenderneſs of the parts of 
his mouth, from reſting much upon 
the bit-mouth, or checking, or beat- 
ing upon the hand to withſtand it. 
Thus it is ſaid ſuch a horfe has a dul! 
aspui, that is, has a good mouth, but 
his tongue is fo thick and large, that 
the bit can't work upon the bars, for 
the tongue not being ſo ſenſible or 
tender as the bars, it is ſoon hardened 
by the bit, and renders the appui not 
good. Sometimes the bit does not 
preſs the bars in the quick, by reaſon 
of the groſſneſs of the tongue or lips, 
or your horſe has a reſt, or ſtay, that 
forces the hand, which ſhews that he 
has a bad mouth. A horie is ſaid to 
have no appui or reſt upon the hand, 
when through fear of the hand he 
will not ſuffer the bit to preſs or bear 
ever ſo little on the parts of his mouth, 
and ſo it comes to paſs that he does 
not caſily obey the bridle. If you mean 
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to give a horſe that is taught a good 
ahpui, or a good reſt upon the hand, 
you muſt often gallop him, and put 
him back; a long ſtretch gallop is 
likewiſe very proper for the ſame pur- 
pole, for in galloping he gives the ri- 
der an opportunity of bearing upon 
the hand. 

A horſe that throws himſelf too 
much on the bit, is, in the language 
of the manage, ſaid to have too much 
abb. A full appr i; upon the hand, 
is a ſirm ſtay, without reſting heavy, 
and without bearing on the hand, this 
laſt is a neceſſary qualification for 
horſes intended for the army. A more 
than full appur, is when a horſe re- 
quires ſome force to ſtop him, but yet 
he does not force the hand, this apput 
is good for ſuch horſemen as depend 
upon the bridle inſtead of their 
thighs. 


AQUA-FORTITS, 
from green vitriol and nitre. 
made as follows: 

Tarr equal parts of nitre, green vi- 
trio] calcined to redneſs, and dried 
clay, diſtil them in an earthen 
retort, and what comes over is 
commonly called double aqua- 
fortis on account of its ſtrength. 

The making of this article is a 
diſ᷑inct trade, on account of the great 
demand for it amongſt the dyers, and 
a varicty of other artiſts, But when 
it is intended for racdicinal purpoſes, 
it fivuld be purificd, for, as the rough 
nitre is made uſe of, and a violent 
Ocyrec Vf heat, there is both a ſolu- 
tien of hon and a fpirit of ſalt con- 
tained in it. The method of purify- 
in; it is as follows: Drop into the im- 
pure aqua-fortig, a ſmall quantity of 
the tincture of ſilver, and when the 
cloudineſs or milkinctz which it occa- 
ſious is tubfided, drop in more, and 
continue to repeat the proceſs till a 
rc: addition occaſions no further 
change; after which pour the liquor 
into a glais retort, and diſtil it in a 
land heat to drynets. "The filver con- 
Lind in the tincture, ablorbes both 
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the marine and vitriolic acids, and 
forming a concrete with them, they 
all fall to the bottom together. 

Aqua-fortis is only uſed among far- 
riers to eat off excreſcences, and to 
anſwer the ſeveral ends for which 
cauſtic applications are uſeful. 


ARCHED, a horſe is ſaid to have 
arched legs when his knees are bent 
archwiſe, this term relates only to the 
fore quarters, and the inſirmity here 
alluded to, is generally occaſioned by 
the creature's being over travelled. 
The horſes called braſſicourts, like- 
wiſe have their knees bent, but it is 
in a different manner, and this defor- 
mity is alſo natural to them z whereas 
the other, as before noticed, is occa- 
ſioned by miſmanagement. 


ARM of a horſe, See FORE THIGH, 


ARM. A horſe is ſaid to arm him- 
ſelf when he preſſes down his head, 
as if he would check, and bend his 
neck ſo as to reſt the branches of the 
bridle on his counter, in order to diſ- 
obey the bit mouth, and guard his 
bars and his mouth, which is to be 
prevented by giving him a knee'd 
branch that will raiſe him, and make 
him carry his head well. See To car» 
RY LOW. 

A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf with 
the lips, when he covers his bars with 
them, and thereby deadens the preſ- 
ſure of the bit; this is common to 
thick lipped horſes, and may be pre- 
vented by having a bit-mouth, made 
with a cannon or ſcatch- mouth, that 
is broader near the banquets than at the 
place of its preſſure, or reſt on the 
bars. For arming againſt the bit, it 
is proper to have a wooden ball made, 
and covered with velvet, or other ſoft 
matter to put on his chaul, which will 
ſo preſs him between the jaw-bones, 
as to ſicken him of bringing his head 
ſo low. 


ARRESTS, in farriery, are mangy 
tumours fituated upon a horſe's legs, 
betwixt the ham and the paſterns. 
They will in general yield to the = 
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of a mild mercurial ointment rubbed 
daily into the part; but if they do not 
diſappear in a little time, with uſing 
that, they may .be pared off with a 
knife, and the wound afterwards 
{hould be dreſſed with an ointment 
made of turpentine, tar, and verdi- 
greaſe, or white vitriol, or what is in 
my opinion, ſtill better, the Egyp- 
tian ointment. See ZEGYPTIACUM. 


ARSMART-BITING, called alſo 
water-pepper. It is an annual plant, 
with oblong entire leaves, pointed at 
both ends. The flowers are called 
imperfect, on account of their want- 
ing the corollo, as it is termed by bo- 
taniſts; the cup is thick, fleſhy, and 
divided into five oval ſegments, Which 
cloſing, form a cover to an angular 
gloſſy ſeed. The leaves have a burn- 
ing taſte, and ſeem nearly allied to the 
arum; but their acrimony is deſtroyed 
by diſtillation ; they are antiſceptic, 
aperient,and diuretic, but ſeldom made 
uſe of either by phyſicians or farriers, 
though their pungency ſcem to indi- 
cate that they are poſſeſſed of very ac- 
tive qualities. 


ARSENIC, a poiſonous mineral 
ſubſtance, which ſecms to have an 
affinity both to ſulphur, and to a ſcmi- 
metal, yet is not mauiteſtly either one 
or the other. It is contained more 
or leſs in moſt kinds of ore, but parti- 
cularly thoſe of tin, biſmuth, the 
white pyrites, and cobalt, from which 
laſt ſubſtance, the greateſt quantity is 
extracted. The ore of the cobalt being 
broken in pieces, is placed over a fire, 
and the arſenic ſublimed from it, 
which refting on the fides of long 
chimnics, erected on purpoie for the 
operation, is ſwept off into proper 
veſſels to be reſublimed, or at leaſt 
meited, by which proceſs it is formed 
into the ſhining maſſes which we meet 
with in the ſhops. What we have in 


England is chiefly brought from the 
mines in Saxony and Bohemia, ſome 
imall quantities are likewiſe ſublimed 
in Cornwall from the Cobalt found 
there, 


It has a penctrating corroſive 
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taſte, and taken into the ſtomach, is 
one of the moſt violent poiſons with 
which we are at preſent acquainted, 
producing ſpeedy dryneſs in the 
throat, inflammation, dejection, faint- 
ings, ſtupor, delirium, tremours, con- 
vulſions, palſy, thirſt, burning in the 
ſtomach, gripes, vomiting, cold ſweats, 
hiccuping, and at laſt death. Beſides 
the effects which it produces in com- 
mon with other poiſons, it remarkably 
attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, 
and corrodes the inteſtines, occaſions 
a ſwelling, and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putrefac- 
tion after death; when the quantity 
taken is too ſmall to prove tatal, it oc- 
caſions violent tremours and para!ytic 
affections of the limbs. Though there 
is but little hope, aſter this active pot - 
ſon is once ſwallowed; yet if aſſiſtance 
ſhould be folicited, give immediately 
a ſcruple of the white vitriol in pow- 
der, to cxite a vomiting, and repeat 
the iame doſe two or three times, 
after which give the patient plentifully 
of warm water mixed with oil, ſo that 
the ſtomach may, if poſũble be cleared 
irom every particle of the arſenic, 
for which purpoſe large draughis 
ſould be ſwallowed, as they diſtend 
the ſtomach, and tov more ctirclually 
wall away the poiſon that is lodged 
in the ruga, or folds of that organ. 
After ſufficiently vomiting, give plenty 
of mucilages, particularly gum-ara- 
bic diſſolved, both by the mouth, and 
in glyſters. Fat broths are likewiſe 
uſetul, and {ſhould be continued in 
for tome time, and the bowels ſhouid 
be kept moderately open. 


ARTERY, a ſtrong, elaſtic, rami- 
fying or branching tube, ariſing from 
the heart. There are properly but 
two in an animal, and they arite from 
the two ventricles of the heart. The 
figure of an artery in ſome meaſure 
reſembles a tree; and the ſmallz 
branches frequently anaſtomoſe with 
each other, by which the circula- 
tion is carried on in a more equal 
manner than it could be it this was 
not 
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not the caſe, and the blood is likewiſe 
more intimately mixed. 


It is ſaid by many that there are 
three ſorts of arteries, the firſt of 
which ſerve for the circulation of red 
blood, the ſecond only tranſmit ſerum, 
and the third lymph, but in my hum- 
ble opinion they are all of them a con- 
tinuation of the ſame tube, which 
gradually divides into branches, and 
conſequently theſe branches grow 
ſmaller the further they are from the 
heart. Near to the heart, the thicker 
blood circulates, becauſe the circu- 
lation is carried on with greater force 
there, and at a diſtance from the 
heart the circulation is leſs vigorous, 
and the thinner fluids only run there: 
but if by exerciſe, or any other cauſe, 
the heat of the body is increaſed, the 
circulation is puſhed,the red blood and 
other orders of thicker fluids can pro- 
ceed to where other ſtill finer fluids 
only circulated before, for the arteries 
are ſo conſtructed, as to be diſtended 
to the capacity required for ſuch de- 
grees of circulation as are occaſionally 
happening, and to contract again to 
their former capacity, when the diſ- 
tending cauſe is removed. 

Artcrics terminate three ways, the 
firſt and moſt common is into the 
veins, the ſecond into little cavities, or 
finuſes, as in the corpora cavernoſa 
penis, Cc. and the laſt into excretory 
ducts. 


The arteries generally lie deep, and 
always run on the infected fide of the 
limb, which fituation prevents their 
being either over-ſtretched, or too 
muck compreſſed by the various mo- 
tions of the body. In the beginning 
of each artery, there are found three 
valves or purſes (for like ſuch they ap- 
pear) the uſe of which is to prevent 
the return of the blood to the heart, 
the other parts cf the arteries have no 
valves found in them. The arteries 
are compoſed of three diſferent coats, 
the outermoſt of which appcars to be 
almoſt entirely made up of minute 
blood-veſlele, and nerves; the ſecond, 
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or middle coat, confiſts of ſmall fibres 
placed circularly and nearly parrellel 
to each other, and the internal one is 
a thin membrane, whoſe ſurface is 
very ſmooth, to give a more free and 
eaſy paſſage to the blood. 

Some anatomiſts contend, that theſe 
coats are muſcular, but this opinion is 
confuted by the elaſtic appearance of 
the arteries after the animal is dead, 
it being well known that the muſcles 
after death become totally void of elaſ- 
ticity. 

ARUM, a low perennial plant, 
which grows wild under hedges, and 
by the tides of banks, in ſhady places. 
In March it ſends out two or three 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſoon after a 
naked ſtalk, wh a kind of veil at the 
top, which encloſes a purple coloured 
peſtill, ſhaped like a little club, which 
is ſucceeded by a cluſter of round red 
berries. The root is regularly round, 
about an inch thick, brown on the 
outſide, and white within, ſometimes 
the leaves are beautifully ſpotted with 
black in an irregular manner. The 
roots are vcry acrid and pungent to 
the taſte, and if chewed, they leave 
a pricking and burning ſenſation on 
the tongue for ſeveral hours ; the beſt 
remedy for which, is to hold ſome 
milk in the mouth for the ſpace of a 
few minutes at a time frequently, The 
firm hard roots ſhould be made choice 
of, and theſe ſhould be uſed freſh, for 
they loſe the greateſt part of their ef- 
ficacy by being dried. They may be 
preſcrved all the year in dry ſand, and 
will then be ready for uſe at all times. 
They arc but little uſed among farriers, 
but might prove of very great ſervice 
in all diſorders, where warm ſtimu- 
lating medicines are wanted, 


ARGEL, a term applied to a horſe 
that has a white mark on his off foot 
behind, which is believed by ſome ſu- 
perſtitious people to be an indication 
of bad ſuccels to a horſe in battle, for 
which reafon they are frequently re- 
je cted by gentlemen of the army, not- 
withſtanding they have every other 

good 
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good quality. However this might 
once be the caſe formerly, I believe 
little attention is paid to it now, few 
of our officers being credulous enough 
to reject a horſe on accouut of a ſu- 
perſtitious fancy, for which there is 
not the leaſt rational foundation, 


ASS, a creature well known in moſt 
parts of Europe, and one thatis,orat leaſt 
would prove very uſeful, if proper care 
was taken of it. But while the horſe 
is trained up, exerciſed, and inſtructed 
with the greateſt care and attention, 
the poor aſs is left to the brutality of 
the meaneſt ſervant, and the wanton 
cruelty of children, which ſo far from 
improving him, can only have a ten- 
dency to deſtroy thoſe good qualities 
which he naturally poſſeſſes. He is 
the ſport, the butt, and the drudge of 
the common people, moſt of whom 
without either thought or concern 
drive him along with a cudgel, and be- 
ſide frequently overloading him, beat 
him moſt unmercifully. We forget that 
if there were no horſes, this animal 
would be conſidered by us as one of 
the moſt uſerul, but inſtead of being 
the firſt, he is the ſecond, and for no 
other reaſon that can be aſſigned, he 
is neglected and held in contempt, it 
is ſorgot that he is an aſs, and that he 
poſſeſſes all the qualities of his nature, 
and he is deſpiſed only for wanting the 
figure and properties of a horſe, 

As to his temper he is as patient, 
quiet, and humble, as the horſe is 
proud, ficry,andimpetuous;heistempe- 
erate both with regard to the quantity 
and quality of his food, contenting 
himſelf with the coarſeſt and moſt dif- 
agreeable veg-tables, which other ani- 
mals (particularly the horſe) will not 
touch. In water he 1s remarkably 
nice and particular, only drinking of 
that which is perfectly clear, and at 
brooks with which he is well ac- 
quainted. The als, though a con- 
temptible creature, is a very fervice- 
able one to raany who cannot buy 
horſes, particularly where they live 
near hcaths and commons, the bar- 
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reneſt of which will furniſh paſturage 
ſufficient for their ſupport. Dry leaves, 
thiſtles, briars, and ſtraw of any kind 
being excellent food for them ; beſide, 
they require but little looking after, 
and will ſuſtain labour, hunger, and 
thirſt, longer than moſt other crea- 
tures: they may be uſed for ploughing 
light lands, carrying of burdens, draw - 
ing in mills, and many other pur- 
poſes. Their milk is reckoned an ex- 
cellent reſtorative to conſumptive peo- 
ple, but they might be made of ſtill 
greater utility, were they kept for the 
purpole of breeding mules, as is the 
caſe in ſeveral parts of Europe. Sce 
Murx. 


ASCARID ES, a fort of worms, ſo 
called, from their being continually in 
motion, which occaſions a troubleſome 
itching in the inteſtinal canal of ſuch 
animals as are infeſted with them. 
They are very ſmall, of a white colour, 
with ſharp pointed heads, and are 
generally lodged in the reFum; but 
ſometimes they are found higher up, 
even in the ſtomach itſelf. Theſe 
worms are exceedingly troubleſome to 
horſes, and frequently occaſion them 
to be griped, and troubled with other 
diſorders of the guts, They are bred 
at all times of the year, and it is no 
unfrequent thing for them to breed 
afreſh in the ſame horſe, after being 
ſeveral times deſtroyed. It is true, 
theſe vermin ſeldom produce any fatal 
effects, but it is no difficult matter to 
diſtingutſh a horſe that is troubled 
with them; for though ſuch a one will 
go through his buſineſs pretty well, 
and moſt commonly feed heartily, yet 
he will always appcar poor and ſtarved, 
his hair ſtaring as if he was ſurfeited, 
and his body receiving no nouriſhment 
from his food. Ile will likewiſe be 
often ſeen to ſtrike his hind feet againſt 
his belly (which indicates where he is 
diſeaſed) and will ſometimes appear to 
be griped, but not to fo violent adegree, 
as if he had the cholic or ſtranguary, 
ſeldom rolling or tumbling himſelt 
about as they do in thoſe diſorders, 
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but only appearing uneaſy ; ſometimes 
he will lay himfelf quietly down on his 
belly for a time, and then jump up on a 
ſudden, and fall to feeding voracioully, 
but as theſe worms are frequently 
voided by the horſe with his dung, the 
moſt certain method of difcovering 
whether he is troubled with them or 
not, will be to examine his ſtools fre- 
quently, in order to diſcover if any of 
theſe vermin are incorporated with it. 

It is no eaſy matter to determine 
how the diflerent kinds of worms, 
which are found in the inteſtines of 
animals are firſt conveyed there, nor is 
it perhaps of much conſequence to 
know, as it would in all probability 
baſle our utmoſt #:11l to prevent them 
from taking up their reſidence there, 
Theſe little worms are in general ſo in- 
veloped, and ſurrounded in mucus, as 
to render their diſlodgment a work of 
ſome difficulty; but the following me- 
thod will ſeldom fail of deftroying 
them, if properly perſevered in: 

Take of calomel a dram and a half, 

or two drams, which make into 
a little ball with conſerve of hips 
or roſes, and let it be given to 
the horſe in the morning, keeping 
him from meat and water for a 
few hours, both before and after 
he takes it. 

The next morning let him take a 
purging ball cempoied of about ten 
or twelve drams of aloes, two of gin- 
ger in fine powder, and two of jaliap, 
made into a proper conftif ence, with 
ſyrup of Buckthorn, with the addition 
of thirty or forty drops of the oil of 
cloves. This purre muſt be worked 
off in the ſtable with warm water, and 
care muſt be tal:cn to prevent him 
from caiching cold, Theſe doics 
mould be repeated a fecond or third 
time if there is cecation, and five cr 
fix days ihould be allowed betwixt each 
doſe, during which time he may have 
half an ounce of powdered tin, with 
the fame quantity of Ethiop's miucral 
given him in a maih, or among his 
corn, every night. Sce Worms, 
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ASSAFOETIDA GUM, or devil's 
dung, is the concrete juice of a plant 
which grows in Perſia, and other 
eaſtern countries, This juice is white 
at firſt, but gradually becomes brown- 
iſh as it dries. The belt pieces that 
are brought into England are of a pale 
red colour variegated with white, It 
has a ſtrong ſœtid ſmell like that of 
garlic, and a nauſeous, biting, bitter 
taſte, 

It is of great ſervice in all diſorders 
where the nervous ſyſtem ſuffers, and 
particularly in the vertigo, ſtaggers, and 
other diforders of the head. 


ASTHMA. This diſeaſe among 
horſes is of two kinds, moiſt and dry; 
in the former of theſe there is a free 
diſcharge of mucus and matter by the 
noſtrils after coughing, while in the 
dry kind little, or no diſcharge 1s pro- 
duced by the cough. Ihe moiſtaſthma 
is a cough that is occaſioned by a load 
of mucus or flimy matter being gene- 
rated, or diſcharged into the veſſels of 
the lungs, and occaſioning a great dif- 
ficulty of breathing. It is diſtinguiſhed 
by the following ſymptoms; the flanks 
have a violent and quick motion, the 
horſe breathes ſhort, but not with his 
noſtrils open, as thoſe that are teveriſh 
or broken winded geicrally do. He 
firſt wheezes 2 conliderable time with 
a rattling noiſe in his throat, after 
which he gencrally coughs, and throws 
up pieces of tough phlegm through his 
mouth or nofe, and it is not unfre- 
quent to tice him do the ſame after 
drinking, and at the beginning and end 
of his exerciſe, which diſcharge un- 
doubtedly muſt yield him conſidera- 
ble relief. Some horſes when affected 
with this diſorder, wheeze ſoexceſſively, 
and are ſo ſhort winded, that they can- 
not move any pace until they have 
been gently exerciited a conftacrable 
time in the open air, though, when 
that has been done, they will perform 
their work exceeding well. 

This diorder thould be carefuily 
diſtinguiſhed from that purſivencſs, 
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and thick windedneſs, which full or 
foul feeding ſometimes occaſions, as 
likewiſe from that which is occaſion- 
ed by want of proper exerciſe, or tak- 
ing up a horſe from winter graſs; in 
which caſes, the complaint will ſoon 
yield, in the firſt inſtance, to a decreaſe 
of feeding, and in the laſt to an increaſe 
of it. 

This complaint is uſually tedious, 
and ſometimes it proves very obſtinate; 
but if the horſe is young, and the diſ- 
order but recently contracted, there is 
reaſon to believe that a cure may be 
affected. For this purpoſe the exerciſe 
ſhould be moderate, and in the open 
air. The diet ſhould be but ſparing, 
for in all cafes where the lungs are 
diſeaſed, the oppreſſion will be render. 
ed greater by the ſtomach's being too 
much diſtended, Their hay ſhould be 
the beſt that it is poſſible to procure, 
always ſprinkled with water before it 
is put into the rack, given them in 
ſmall quantities at a time, and more 
frequently in proportion; their corn 
and water ſhould likewiſe be dealt out 
to them with the fame care, 


If the animal appears replete with 
rich denſe blood, bleed him freely, and 
repeat the operation as often as the 
oppreſſion and difficulty of breathing 
may require, But, if after the firſt 
bleeding the blood is found to be im- 
poveriſhed, it will be beſt to omit that 
operation in future, unleſs ſome very 
urgent ſymptoms ſhould indicate that 
it may be performed with advantage. 


At night give him two drams of ca- 
lomel, made into a bolus with concerve 
of roſes, and next morning the fullow- 
ing purging ball: 

TAKE one ounce of ſuccotrine aloes; 
gum ammoniac, aſſafœtida galba - 
num, and oil of annileed ; of each 
two drams, and make the whole 
into a proper conſiſtence with ho- 
ney or treacle. 

This bolus and ball may be repeated 

three or four times, at due diflances, 
and during the intervals of purging, 
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ore of the following peQoral balls 
may be given him every morning. 

Take of the cordial ball, half an 

ounce ; powdered ſquills and Bar- 
badoes tar, of each two drams ; 
which make into a ball for a 
ſingle doſe : Or elſe take gum am- 
moniac, aſſafetida, yalbanum, 
and liver of antimony, of cach two 
ounces ; with a ſufticient quanti- 
ty of freſh ſquills to make the 
whole into a moderately ſtiff 
paſte, which may be divided into 
balls from one to two ounces 
weight, according to the malig- 
nity or inveteracy of the com- 
plaint. 

The dry or nervous afthma, is a 
cough proceeding from ſome irritation 
of the nerves in the membraneous 
part of the lungs and midriff: but, 
notwithſtanding the cough is frequent- 
ly both violent and of longcont nuance, 
there is nothing diſcharged in conſe- 
quence thereof, except a little clear 
water from thenoftrils. Theſe cough- 
ing fits have no regular return, but 
they are in general mere frequent 
while the horſe is walking, than white 
he is performing briſker exerciſe. The 
are likewite ſometimes very trouble- 
ſome when he is ſuddenly ſtopped 
after hard riding, or after drinking, 
and ſometimes a change of weather 
will make it very teazing for the ſpace 
of three or four days, notwithſtanding 
which the horſe in general feeds 
heartily, and performs his buſinets to- 
terably well. If he is tolerably weil 
treated, he likewiſe retains a good 
coat, and moſt of the other appear- 
ances of health. 

It is about tne eighth year of a horſc's 
age, that this complaint commonly 
makes its appearance. The cough in- 
deed, and ſome of the other ſymptoms, 
may ſometimes come on much ſooner, 
and at times prove very troubleſome, 
but at feven or eight vears of age, it 
will, unle!s ſooner prevented, affect 
him to ſuch a degree, as to make him 
labour with his flanks, particularly at- 
ter feeding or drinking. He will like 
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wiſe aſter this time have almoſt a 
continual working with his noſtrils, 
and a motion with his fundament, ak- 


ter which the diſorder ſeldom termi- 
nates, but in a broken wind or death. 


Bleeding is gene: ally neceſſary iu 
this ſpecies of the diſorder, and the 
quantity of blood to be taken, ſhould 
be regulated by the ſtrength of the 
horſe, and the urgency of the ſymp- 
toms which attend ; after which let the 
calomel bolus before mentioned, be 
given at night, and work it off with 
the purge as already directed in the 
treatment of the moiſt kind. In eight 
or ten days repeat the doſes, and dur- 
ing the operation of them, let the 
horſe be well cloathed and littered, he 
ſhould likewiſe be moderately ſupplied 
vith ſcalded bran and warm water. 
After he has taken the ſecond purge, 
give him one of the following bails 
every morning, letting him faſt two or 
three hours after taking them ; and 
continue their uſe for fix weeks or 
two months, if there ſhould appear 
any neceſlity for ſo doing. 

TAxE antimony in fine powder, ſix 
ounces; gum guiacum, three 
ounces; myrrh, and gum ammo- 
niac, of each two ounces ; ſoap, 
half a pound; treacle or honey, 
a ſufficient quantity to make the 
whole into a maſs of a proper 
conſiſtence. The doſe to be two 
ounces. If the diſeaſe ſhould not 
give way to theſe balls, the mercu- 
rial bolus may be repeated at pro- 
per intervals, either with or with- 
out the purge, as the ſymptoms 
may require it, taking care that 
tlie bolus is not given ſo often as 
to bring on a ſalivation. 

The heart and the organs of reſpi- 
ration in ſuch horſes as have laboured 
for ſome time under the dry Aſthma, 
appear on diſſection, to be conſidera- 
bly larger than in a natural ſtate; it 
does not appear, however, that this 
enlargement is the cauſe of the com- 
plaint, but rather the effect of the 
cough, and laborious breathing, 
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ASTRINGENTS. Subſtances that 
coagulate the animal ſolids are called 
by this name. Of thoſe that are uſed 
me dicinally, ſome rank thoſe only as 
Aſtringents, that are taken inwardly, 
while thoſe that are applied externally 
are by the ſame perſons called Styptics, 
which ſee, 

Aitringents contract and ſtrengthen 
the fibres, and likewiſe incraſſate or 
thicken the fluids. Contractors, Con- 
denſers, Corroboſantse, Indurators, In- 
craſſators, Coagulators, Anodynes, &c. 
are all included under this title; but 
more ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are thoſe 
medicines that increaſe the contractile 
force of the fibres, and at the ſame 
time inſpiſſate the fluids. An animal 
fibre is capable of being contracted or 
ſhorted two different ways, that is, ei- 
ther from the property common to all 
matter, of its particles being brought 
into cloſer contact by external cauſes, 
or from the internal power of action, 
which reſults ſrom the vital principle 
itſelf, The firſt ſort of contraction is 
produced by Aſtringents, which exert 
their influence equally on dead and 
living ſleſn. The ſecond is cauſed by 
{timulants, for the operation of which 
the vital principle is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry. Theſe powers may exiſt ſeparate- 
y, or they may be united; and in moſt 
caſes the medicin:] applications which 
belong to each of theſe claiſes, unite in 
different proportions, a ſtimulant and 
an aſtringent quality. 

Aſtringents are beſt given in ſmall 
doſes, with a pretty large quantity of 
ſome proper liquid. They are gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed by a rough, auſtere 
taſte, and the vegetable ones are ſup- 
poſed to be preferable as medicines, 
to any other. 

ATTAINT. A blow or wound re- 
ceived in a horſe*s inner feet, from ano- 
ther horſe that follows him too cloſely, 
or from an overmeachin froſty weather, 
when a horſe being rough ſhod, or 
having his ſhoes turned up, ſtrikes his 
hinder feet againſt his fore legs. This 
word is likewiſe uſed to ſignify a blow 
that the-horle's foot recieves from the 
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fare, or hindermoſt oppoſite foot; or 
a blow given by the hind feet ſtriking 
againſt the cronet of the fore foot. 

An upper attaint is a violent blow 
given with the hind feet, upon the 
finews of the fore leg. 

The cure will commonly be com- 
pleated by waſhing the wounded parts 
clean, and bathing them with a little 
brandy, tincture of myrrh, or other 
vulnerary liquid, and letting the horſe 
reſt for a few days, or if it ſhould 
require any other method of treatment, 
ample directions will be found for that 
purpoſe under the articles, ABSCEss, 
Brvisrt, WOUND, &c. 


AUBIN, a broken pace of an horſe, 
between an amble and a gallop, which 
is not eſteemed among horſemen, 


AVERTI, a French term uſed in 
the manage, which ſignifies ſuch an in- 
joined and regulated motion as is re- 
quired in the leſſons. 


AZALD Us, a poor horſe or jade. 
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ACK, of a horſe, to be a good one 

fhould fink a little below the 
withers, but the other part ſhould 
never be too low, but always ſtraight, 
unleſs, as has juſt been mentioned, in 
which caſe the forehand will always 
riſe well. 

When the back of a horſe is higher 
behind than forwards, he is apt to be 
pinched in his ſhoulders, which makes 
him both weak and unlightly, beſides 
his hind parts are rendered ſo heavy 
thereby, that he generally has an awk- 
ward clumſy gait, and moves but 
lowly. 

A horſe ſhould be home ribbed, but 
the ſhort ribs ſhould not come too 
near the haunches, as in that caſe he 
would not have room to draw his 
breath properly. Such as are open 
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ribbed are of a lax texture, and being 
loote in the flanks, like a greyhound, 
are conſequently weak, belides they 
are narrow acroſs the chine, and have 
little belly, which renders them unfit 
either to go long journies, or carry a 
large weight. 


If a horſe's back is too ſhort in pro- 
portion to his bulk, and yet he is in 
other reſpects well built, he may hold 
out pretty well on a journey, but ſuch 
are generally flow, and never make 
a good appearance, but if, at the ſame 
time, he is tall, and has very long legs, 
his worth is but trifling. His flanks 
ſhould not be hollow, but on the con- 
trary ſmooth and full, neither ſhould 
his hind parts, or uppermoſt haunches 
be higher than his ſhoulders, and if his 
back 1s a little arched behind the ſad- 
dle, it is a ſign of ſtrength, and ſhows 
a fitneſs both for hunting and travel- 
ling. 

BACKING a horſe, is mounting or 
getting upon him; in the manage to 
back a horſe, ſignifies to mount him 
bare backed, or without a ſaddle. 


Backing a colt is ſometimes uſed for 
breaking him, and muſt be attempted 
in the following manner. After you 
have exerciſed him for ſome time 
morning and evening, till you find him 
obedient as directed under the word 
colt, and after you have made him trot 
at a ſmartiſh rate, round you for ſome 
time, examine your tackling, and ſee 
if it be firm and good, and all in its true 
and proper place. Then having one 
to ſtay his head, you may take his 
back; but this ſhould not be done 
ſuddenly, or all at once, but by de- 
grees, with ſeveral half riſings and 
feints, which, if he endures patiently, 
you may then mount him and ſettle 
yourſelf; but if he ſhrink or ſhrivel 
himſelf up, and feem not to like it, 
then diſmount and work him round 
about you again in the ſame manner as 
before, for a conſiderable time, after 
which you may again attempt to 
mount, repeating the ſame exerciſe as 
long as he ſhews any unwillingneſs to 
let you remain quictly on bis 1 8 . 
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After you have ſettied yourſelf on 
his back, and have gut pofleſtion of 
your ſtirrups, put your tocs for wars, 


, and let him that has hold of him by 


the head, lead him on a few paces, and 
then cheriſh him, after which you may 
diſmount, and get up again three or 
four times together, letting the per- 
ſon who takes care of his head, lead 
lim a ſew paces forward at each time, 
ii! he will go forward without the 
other's aſſiſtance. This being done, 
the long reign may be laid aſide intirely, 
and uie only the caveſon and martingale, 
letting the groom lead the way with 
another horſe, during which time you 
muſt take care to make him tgp when- 
ever you pleaſe, which will be no dit- 
ficult matter to effect by trotting him 
ſometimes after, ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes by the ſide of the other, 
always taking care never to let him 
ſtop at his own pleaſure, but only 
when you chooſe; and be ſure to pay 


a particular regard to the manner in - 


which he carrics his head and neck; 
and if the mar.cingale flackens it will 
not be amiſs to have it tightened from 
time to time, as there may appear to 
be occaſion. 

BACK-RAKING ,anoperation in fare 
riery which is much recommended by 
feveral authors, though I believe there 
is ſcldom any reaſon to put it into 
practice. However, as caſes may CC- 
-ur in which this operation may prove 
ferviceable, I ſhall here deſcribe it, 
that when Inch cafes happen, the ant- 
mal may not be loit for want ot pro- 
per aſhſtange. 

It conſiſts in anointing the operator's 
hand and writ well with butter, or 
hog's lard, or ſome other oily ſubſtance, 
and atterwards introducing it gently, 
and by degrees, into the borſc fun- 
dament, ſo as to cxtricate the cxcre- 
ments when he has got a wind cholic, 
or other diſorder, where there is rca- 
ton to ſuſpect that the complaint pro- 
cceds from hardened dung being re- 
tained in the inteſtines, 

In performing this opcration the 
farricr mould put his band as lar as 
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poſſible into the horſes inteſtines, but 
it would be adviſcable for a perſon to 
be made choice of for doing this buſt- 
nets, who has a lets hand than generally 
falls to the lot of farriers or blackſmiths, 
for the generality of theſe are ſo larg 
and boney, as to endanger bringing on 
an inflammation of the rectum or 
ſtraight gut, which would in all proba- 
bility be making the remedy worſe 
than the diſcaſe. 


BACK-SINEW in a horſe, is that 
long finew or tendon that extends from 
the hinder part of the ſhank, from the 
kneetotheheel, into which it is inſerted, 
This finew is fo very liable to be ſtrain- 
ed or injured, that it is conſidered as 
one of the moiſt common accidents 
that can happen to a horſe. It pro- 
ceeds generally from hard riding upon 

ry hard roads, where the Rones are 
looſe, and likewiſe where they are 
poachy. 

This diſorder 1s eaſily perceived by 
the ſwelling of the part affected, which 
ſometimes extends from the knee down 
to the hecl; in which cate, the horſe 
does not care for ſetting his foot to the 
ground, but in the molt pait while he 
is Handing he its it before the other, 
and bcars no weight on it. 

If the ſtrain of this ſine e be not very 
violent, it will be cafily cured by an ap- 
plication of the vegito mineral water 
(4s it is generally called, being made 
tro or three Limes a day) but as many 
may not be acquaiuted with this me- 
deine, I ſhall Here give an account of 
es preparation in ſuch proportions as 
appear moſt hkely to be conducive to 
the cure of this diſorder: 

Cart Goulard's extract of lead, and 
ipirits of wine, of each two 
ounces, ſpring water, one pint, 
which mix, and keep for uſe, let 
a fifficient quantity of this be ap- 
phed on ſome foft linen rag, ſo as 
to keep the part continually wet: 
win the inflammation and heat 
of the part is ſomewhat abated, 
a mild bliſter that has nothing cor- 
rolive in it beſides the cauſtic ſalt 
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of the flies, will in moſt inſtances 
complete the cure, and bring the 
ſine w to its original form and ſize. 

But when hot and relaxing oils have 
been applied to the back-ſinew {and 
this is frequently practiced among far- 
riers) they are apt to occaſion wind- 
galls of a bad kind, or if this does not 
happen, the veins on cach fide appear 
full, and gorged and I have known 
hortes to te lame for two or three 
years together with theſe varices in 
their veins, Bliſtering under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as this would avail but lit- 
tle, and recourſe mult in general be had 
to firing, which if performed in a pro- 
per manner, will in mol: cates effect 
a cure, but to complete it, the whole 
leg from the knee down to the heel, 
and all the hollows ſhould be charged 
with a good ſtrengthning plaiſter, after 
which the horfe ſhould be turned to 
graſs for a month or five wee is, if it is 
ſummer, or ſuffered to run in a fmooth 
yard where there is plenty of dry lit- 
ter if it be winter. 

The following method of curing a 
ſtrained or clapt finew, as it is called, 
was firſt practiged by an eminent ſur- 
geon, and has cured many horics that 
have met with ſuch misfortunes in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time, 

Firſt, bleed as foon as pcſſivle after 
the hurt is received in the ietlock vein, 
after which rub the aſlected parts with 
the warm blood, mixed with a large 
Handful or two of ſalt, for the ſpace 
of half an hour; and thirdly, foment 
the leg twice or three times a day 
with flannels, ſqueezed out of the fol- 
jowing whey made hot. 

vet a quart ot milk on the fire, and 
when it boils, add a pint of the ſtrong- 
eſt old verjuice you can procure, hav- 
ing previouſly diffolved an ounce of 
roach allum in it, this will foon turn 
the coagulable part of the milk to a 
{ſtrong curd, Which muſt be ſeparated 
from the whey by ſtraining, and let 
both of them be preſerved for ute, 

Atter the leg lias been well fomented 
with the hot whey, the card muſt be 
applied warm as a poultice, and bound 
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on with a ſmooth roller, and this me- 
thod of treatment ſhould be continue! 
five or fix days, about which time the 
inflammation will be much abated, if 
not entirely removed, and when that 
is efi-cted, the following ſtyptic charge 
mult be carefully applied. 

Tart of the colcothar of vitriol, 
in fine powder, half a pound, and 
mix it by a little at a time with 
the whites of two or three eggs 
beaten, and as much ſtrong ver- 
Juice or vinegar, as will bring it to 
a proper ſtate for applying cold 
to the ſtrained part, 

It muſt be ſpread equal, and ſmooth- 
ly on a piece of linen cloth, and ſe— 
cured on the part with a roller of three 
or four yards long, and three inches 
broad, taking care that the turns are 
made very {mooth, This charge is to 
be renewed cvery twenty-four hours, as 
long as there appears any neccility. 

The bleeding is intended to prevent 
any great degree Of inſlammation 
irym taking place, or to abate it if it. 
has already made its appearance, and 
the fomentation is detigned to anfwer 
the ſame purpoſe, the blood and ſalt 
will ſtimulate and cherifh the finzcews, 
and conſequently be of ſervice in pre- 
venting a flux ot kumours to the put. 
The curd is of a ſtyptie nature, and 
helps to reſtore the overitrztned and 
relaxed parts to their original tone 
and elaſticity, which will be com- 
pleated by the frequent application of 
the cold charge; whercas all oily mat- 
ters only terve to relax it more, and 
therefore ought to be avoided, This 
method of curing a ſtrained ſinew 33 
certainly far preferable to citber 
bliſtering or firin,s, eſpecially the laſt, 
as it is ſometimes productive of very 
bad coniequences. 


B.A\CK-GALLED, or fore. It fre- 
quently happens that a horſe 5 back 
is galled by the ſaddle, or otnerwite 
bruiſed, in which caics there is no— 
ning better than to bath the injured 
parts with cqual quantities al ſpirits of 
wine and tincture of myrrb, with ihe 
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addition of a little ſpirits of turpen- 
tine ; but if the ſkin is only rubbed off 
without bruiſing the adjacent parts, a 
lttle Friar's balſam will ſoon cure it. 


BAG, among farriers, a name given 
to a medicine which ſome of them 
make uſe of to -eſtore a loſt appetite. 
It conſiſts of an ounce of aſſafœtida, 
and an equal quantity of powdered 
ſavine, put into a ſmall bag, which 
they faſten to the horſe's bit, and keep 
him bridled for the ſpace of two or 
three hours, twice or three times a 
day, and when the bit is removed 
from his mouth he will immediately 
fall to eating. One of theſe bags will 
ſerve a conſiderable time without re- 
quiring any freſh ingredients put into 
it. 


BALD-FACED, when the greater 
part of a horſe's face is white, he 1 
ſaid to be bald or bald-faced. | 


BALLOTADES, the lcaps of a 
horſe betwixt two pillars, or upon a 
Nraight line, made with juſtneſs of 
time, with the aids of the hands and the 
calves of the legs; and in ſuch a man- 
ner that when his fore feet are in the 
air he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of 
his hind feet without yerking out. In 
this particular, ballotades differ effen- 
tially from caprioles, for when a horſe 
works at the latter of theſe, he yerks 
or ſtrikes out his hind legs with all his 
might, keeping them near and even. 
Ballotades likewiſe differ from crou- 
pades, in as much as the horſe when 
he lifts or raiſes his croup in perform- 
ing the firſt of theſe ſhows his ſhocs, 
whereas in the latter he draws his legs 
under him. 


BALLS, a form of medicine in uſe 
among farriers, ſimilar to the bolulles 
of the apothecaries. They are well 
adapted for ſuch medicines as operate 
in ſmall doſes, and as they diſſolve 
with ſome difficulty, the effect pro- 
duced by them mutt be more gradual 
and laſting than any other form of me- 
dicine; which circumſtauce ſhould 
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always be particularly conſidered, as 
it is of as great diſadvantage in ſome 
caſes, as it is of ſervice in others. 


BALSAM CAPIVI, is produced 
from a tree which grows ſpontaneouſly 
inthe woods of Brazil, St. Vincent's, and 
other of the Britiſh American Iſlands 
and 1s procured by making deep in- 
ciſions into the trunks of theſe trees in 
the hotteſt months of ſummer. One 
tree is ſometimes found ſo large as to 
yield five or fix gallons of balſam, but 
the ſame tree never yields it twice. 
This balſam is at firſt limpid, and co- 
lourleſs, but when brought to us, it is 
of a yellowiſh colour, and ſomewhat 
thicker in conliſtence than olive oil: 
by long keeping it gets thicker, but 
does not dry, and in all ſtates of its 
conſiſtency it continues clear and tranſ- 
parent. It is pleaſingly grateful to 
the ſmell, and has a bitteriſh biting 
taſte, which remains a conſiderable 
time. | 

It ſeldom comes to us in its genuine 
ſtate, and the Canada balſam is com- 
monly ſold for it, the turpentines, and 
their productions, frankincenſe, bal- 
ſam of giliad, and all other natural 
balfam agree ſo nearly in the general 
properties, as to render a particular 
deſcription of them unneceſſary. They 
are all of a warm, ſtimulating, and irri- 
tating nature; good in diſorders of 
the breaſt, and in ulcerations and other 
complaints of the kidneys and urinary 
paſſages ; and are (at leaſt, the liquid 
kind of them) very well adapted to 
bring powders, and other dry ſubſtances 
to a proper conſiſtence for balls, to 
be given againit any of the above men- 
tioned diſorders, 


BALSAMICS. A word derived from 
the Latin, which ſignifies mitigating z 
it is a term of conliderable latitude, as 
it includes medicines of very different 
qualities, emollients, detergents, re- 
{toratives, &c. but in all theſe medi— 
eines it ſeems to be required that they 
be ſoft, yielding, and adheſive; but as 
moſt of this tribe are employed for 
complaints whoſe ſeat is in the viſcera, 

and 
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and as they cannot be conveyed there 
but by the common road of the cir- 
culation, it follows, that no great effects 
can be produced by them, unleſs their 
uſe is continued for a long time, 


BANDS of a faddle, are two flat 
pieces of iron about three fingers 
broad, nailed upon the bows of the 
ſaddle, one on each fide, in order to 
hold the bows in the ſituation that 
makes the form of the ſaddle. Beſides 
theſe two greater bands, the fore bow 
has a ſmall one called the wither band, 
and a creſcent to keep up the wither 
arch. The hinder bow has likewiſe a 
ſmall band to render it ſtronger. 


BANGLE-EARS. An imperfec- 
tion in horſes, which may be cured in 
the following manner : place the ears 
in the fituation you would have them 
ſtand, and then with two little boards 
three fingers breadth, or thereabouts, 
with two long ſtrings faſtened to them, 
bind the ears ſo faſt in the places where 
they are to ſtand, that they cannot ſtir, 
then behind the head, and at the roots 
of the ears, you will find a large quan- 
tity of wrinkled ſkin, which you muſt 
take up with your finger and thumb, 
and clip away with a ſharp pair of 
ſeiſſars, all the empty part cloſe by the 
head, then with a needle and filk, ſtitch 
the two outſides of the ſkin together, 
and heal it up as a common cut or 
wound; when this is done, let the 
ſplints or pieces of boards be removed, 
and in a httle time the ears will keep 
in the poſition they were fixed in at 
the time of performing the operation. 


BANQUET, that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle which is under the 
eye, and which being rounded like a 
ſmall rod, gathers and connects the 
extremities of the bit to the branch in 
ſuch a manner that the banquet is not 
ſeen, but covered by the cap, or that 
part of the bit next the branch. 


BANQUET-LINE, an imaginary 
line drawn by bit-makers along the 
banquet in the forging of a bit, and 
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prolonged both upwards and down- 
wards to regulate the intended ſtrength, 
or weakneſs of the branch, ſo as to 
make it of a due degree of ſtiffneſs. 
For the branch will be hard and ſtrong 
if the ſevil hole be on the outfide of 
the banquets in reſpect to the neck, 
or weak and eaſy if it is on the infide 
of the line, taking the centre from 
the neck. | 


BAR, in the manage, the higheſt 
part of that place in a horſe's mouth 
which is ſituated betwixt the grinders 
and the tuſks, ſo that the part of the 
mouth which lies under, and at the 
ſides of the bars, retains the name of 
the gum. A horſe that has ſenſible or 
tender bars, will be found to have a 
fine light mouth; but in ſuch as have 
them round and hard, or if they have 
been broken and cicatriſed the contrary 
will be found the caſe, as under ſuch 
circumſtances they frequently are al- 
moſt inſenſible. 


BARB. The general name for ſuch 
horſes as are imported hither from 
Barbary. The cheſt of the barb is 
in general long and ſlender, riſing ' 
beautifully from the withers, his mane 
is little, his head well ſhaped and lean, 
his ſhoulders flat and fine, his withers 
narrow, but plump, his back ſtraight, 
and not very long, his flanks and ſides 
round, but not bellying out, ths 
haunches firm and well ſhaped, his 
crqup generally pretty long, and his 
tail placed high, his thigh well ſhaped 
and not flat, or at leaſt but ſeldom fo, 
his legs handſomely ſhaped, and with - 
out long hair at the paſtern joint, and 
his foot well formed, but the paſterns 
are frequently long. 

Theſe horſes are of all colours, but 
the moſt prevailing one is brown. 
They are ſometimes found very neg— 
ligent in their paces, but when pro— 
perly encouraged, they ſhew an almoſt 
aſtoniſhing ſtrength and vigour. They 
are very light, ſwift, and fit for run- 
ning, and appear to be of all others the 
propereſt to breed from, had they run 
a little taller, but few of them riſe more 

than 
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than fourteen hands; experience has, 
however, {ſhewn that in England, 
France, and other parts of Europe, 
the colts gotten by thera, are fre- 
quently much larger. Among the 
barbs thoſe from the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco are eſteemed the beſt, except 
the mountain barbs. Thoſe. of the 
other parts of Mauritama are much 
inferior to them, as are alſo thole of 
Turkey, Perfia, and Armenia. All 
horſes from hot climates are remark- 
ed to have a finer coat than thoſe that 
are bred in cold ones; and a mixed 
breed between the beſt Engliſh mares, 
and barb ſtallions, are by conſtant ex- 
perience found to be not only better 
ſhaped, but ſtronger and fitter for ſer- 
vice than their fires. 


BARBLES, or r AR NS, are excreſcen- 
ces or knots of ſuperluous lleſh, found 
under the tonnes of hovies, and are 
to be cafily dirovered by drawing 
them to one fide, The cure is to be 
effected by cutting them cloſe off, and 
ar: crwardò waſhine the part with fa!t 
and water or brandy, nor ſhould the 
cure be poſtponed or neglected when 
a diſcovery has been made of the dif- 
eaſe, for though it may appear as u 
trihing matter, it will hinder a horſe 
from drinking, and if be does not 
drink freely, he cannot eat heartily, 
but will languiſn from day to day 
without any one perhaps taking auy 
notice cf it. 


BARDELLE, a kind of faddle made 
in the form of a great ſaddle, but it 
js only of cloth ſtuffed with wool or 
ſtraw, and tied down tight without 
either wood, leather or iron. They 
are not uſed in England or France, but 
in Italy they trot their colts in them, 
and thoſe who ride them are called 

1valcaderes, or ſcozone. 


BARNACLES, HORSE TWITCHERS, 
or BRAKES, are inſtruments made ey 
ef by farriers to put upon the noſes Gi 
ſuch borfes as will not fubmit quietly 
to be ſhod, bled, or have any acct- 
dental operation or dreſſing donc; 
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ſome call them pinchers, but thoſe 
that are thus denominated, differ from 
the others in having handles, whereas 
the barnacles are faſtened on the noſe 
with a cord or lace; indeed there is a 
third ſort differing from both the fore- 
going ones, in having the top buttons 
held together by an iron rivet, and 
having a ring to ſlip over the other end, 
in order to fix them fecurely on the 
horſe's noſe. | 


BARK, PERUvVIanNg, is procured 
from a tall and lender tree, growing 
in Peru, and is brought to us in pieces 
of different ſizes, ſometimes rolled up 
into ſhort thick quills, and ſometimes 
lat: the outfide is browniſh, and ge- 
neraliy covered with a whitith mols : 
the inſide is of 2 yellowiſh, reddiſh, 
or rulty iron colour. It has a light 
aromatic imell, tomewhat muſty, but 
not diſugrecable, and a bitter aſtringent 
talte, which dwells a long time upon 
the tongue after chewing it. The 
{mu} thin flat pieces are accounted by 
many the belt, vile others prefer the 
quilled tort with the rougheſt coat, ef- 
xculally if it be of a light cinnamon 
colour ON the inſide; though, ater all, 
believe the large ilat pieces whether 
rou::1 or ſmooth, or of a lighter or 
darker colour, are ficquently as good 
as e.ther of the others. The beſt 
bark being that which is ſtrongeſt in 
ſinell, and taſte, and which on being 
chcwed, not break into lon 
fibres or ſhivers, but crumbles and 
breaks ſhort and tmouth, 

When we reſle&t upon the efficacy 
of this bark, in all intermitting fick- 
neſſes, and complaints, it is aſtonifh- 
ing that it has not been more intro- 
duced among farriers, who in general 
are totally unacquainted with it In 
alt the relaxations and weakneſſes of 
body, and when there is a continual 
propenity to ſweat, in contage- 
eus putrid diforders, in foul run— 
ning ulcers, where the parts have a 
tendency to mortify, there cannot 
be 2 more excelent raedicine, nor can 
there be any ohection to itsbeing uſed, 

unleſs 
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unleſs its price, which is very conſider- 
able, ſhould be looked upon as too 
great. But the expence of a pound 
or two of bark (6s. or 8s.) will never 
be thought much at when the life of a 
valuable horſe is at ſtake, and there 1s 
any probability of its relieving him. 
It may be given in dotes of an ounce, 

ran ounce and a half, twie or three 
times a day. 


BARLEY, a well known ſpecies of 
grain much cultivated in England, for 
a variety of purpoſes, the principle of 
which is making malt. But in several 
parts of Europe, where they mike 
little or no uſe of malt, it is applied to 
the feeding of horſes, in the ſame man- 
ner as oats are uſed by us. This was 
the caſe with the ancient Romans, and 
is ſtil} with the Spaniards, and many 
of our own dealers give their horles 
boiled barley, to pamper them and 
make their coats look fleck. Barley 
chaff is likewiſe given to horſes along 
with their corn by many people, but 
it is a dangerous practice, and is fre— 
quently attended with very diſagrec- 
able conſequences, owing to the piles, 
or peels ſticking in the horic's mouth. 


BAY, among horſemen fionifties a 
colour inclining to a cheſnut, but 
which varies conſiderably, thus we lay 
ſuch a horſe is light bay, ſuch a orc 4 
dark bay, and others are dappled bays; 
in general all bay horſes have black 
manes and tails, by which they are 
diſtinguithed from the ſorrels Which 
have red or white manes, 


BEANS are of two kinds, ficld or 
horſe beans, and garden-beans, The 
former of theſe when old and well 
dried are an excellent ftout feed for 
horſes, but they ſhould be given in 
moderate quantities, as they are of a 
very heating nature, and would un- 
doubtedly be productive of dita— 
greeable ſymptoms if they were Gealt 
out too liberally, 


BEARD of a horſe, thc hairs ſcat- 
tered on his under lip, 
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BEARD, or UNDERBFARD, or 
CHUCK Of a horſe, is that-part under- 
neath the lower mandible on the out- 
ſide, and above the chin, which bears the 
curb of the bridle. It ſhould neither be 
too high raited, nor too llat, tor in either 
of thoſe caſes the curb could not reſt 
in its proper place; aud it is better 
when there is little or no lem upon 
it, and at the ſame time free from 
chops, hardneſs, and ſwellings of all 
kinds. 


BEAT. It is ſaid of a horſe that 
he beats the duſt or powder when he 
does not take in ground enough with 
his fore legs at each time or motion. 

A horſe beats the duſt at terra a 
terra when he docs not take in ground 
enough with his ihonlders, but makes 
all his time and motions too ſhort. 

He beats the duſt at curvets, when 
he appears in a hurry, and dues them 
too low, and he beats upon a walk 
when he iteps tov ſhort, and makes 
but little way. 


BELLY of a horſe, ſhould be of a 
moderate ſize, except indraught horſes, 
waere it cannot be too large, provided 
it be round and well in cloſed by the ribs. 
A horſe is faid to be thick bellied, well 
bodied or flanked, when he has large, 
long, and well made ribs, or fuch 25 
are neither too narrow nor too flat; 
weile, on the contrary, a horſe is ſaid to 
have no belly, or be thin flanked, 
when his ribs are deficient in length or 
breadth, and the flank turns up in ſuch 
a manner as to make him appear flank- 


leſs like a greyhound, Such hortes 


generally prove tender, and unfit for 
travelling, or fatigue, unleſs they feed 
very heartily, Coach horſes ſhould be 
well bodied, or bellied, but a hunter 
is none the worſe to be }ixed for being 
light beilied, provided he is well 
winded, mettletome, light, and 2 good 


teedar. 
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or from ſharp fretting humours cauſing 
inflammation, attended with great 
pain, rolling, groaning, &c. The cure 
is frequently attempted by raking the 
horſe, as it is called, that 1s by firſt 
anointing your hand with ſallad oil, 
and then introducing it as far as poſſi- 
ble into his fundament, in order to 
bring away as much of the excrements 
as you conveniently can reach; after 
which a glyſter of ſalt and water 1s 
thrown up, and the powder of worm- 
wood and centuary is given him in a 
drench of any comfortable liquor. 
Many people when they perceive their 
horſes to have this diſorder, inſtead of 
proceeding as above, give them a bot- 
tle of Daffy's Elixir, and if that does 
not relieve thera in a quarter of an 
hour, repeat the doſe, which ſeldom 
fails of giving them eaſe, and frequently 
effects a cure in a very little time. 


BIRTHWORT. There are ſeveral 
diſtinct ſpecies of this plant, which 
are all natives of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, from whence we are ſupplied 
with the dried roots; but there are 
only two diſtinctions made inthe ſhops, 
namely, the long, and round rooted, 
either of which may be ſubſtituted for 
the other. They have an aromatic 
bitter taſte, which ſeems to promiſe 
ſome efficacy, but they are ſeldom 
uſed among farriers, except in the 
powder called diapente, of which they 
are a principle ingredient. 


BISHOPING : A cant term made 
uſe of by farriers and jockies, by 
which they mean the unfair practices 
which they make uſe of to conceal the 
age of an old horſe, or the ill proper- 
ties of a bad one, 


BISTORT. A plant whoſe roots 
are to be met with at moſt druggiſts, 
It is an aſtringent of confiderable 
efficacy, and is frequently employed to 


ad vantage in fluxes, and hzmorrhages 
of blood. 


BIT, or BIiTMOUTH, is a piece of 
iron forged ſeveral ways in order to 
be put into a horſe's mouth, to guide 
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him, or keep him in ſubjection, but 
whatever form they are made of, there 
ſhould be an arched ſpace left in the 
middle for the tongue to lodge in, 
which is called the liberty. It is the 
Duke of Newcaſtle's opinion, that 
as little iron as poſſible ſhould be 
put into a horſe's mouth, and we ſel- - 
dom uſe any other than ſnaffles, can- 
non mouths, jointed in the middle, 
cannon, with a faſt mouth, and the 
ſame with a port mouth, either round 
or jointed, As for the bits moſt com- 
monly made uſe of beſide the ſnaffle, 
or ſmall watering bit, there is the can- 
non mouth jointed in the middle, 
which always preſerves a horſe's 
mouth whole and ſound, and though 
he ſuſtains the whole force of it, yet 
it is not ſo ſenſible as the bars, which 
are ſo tender that they feel its preſſure 
through the tongue, and thereby 
obey the leaſt motion of the rider's 
hand. The larger this bit is at the 
ends, which are fixed to the branches, 
the gentler will its action be upon the 
horſe's mouth, and we ought to make 
ule of this mouth to a horſe as large 
as we conveniently can; that is, if 
we can keep a horſe in proper ſub- 
jection with a ſimple cannon bit, it 
would be uſeleſs to ride him in any 
other, as that which he already obeys, 
is the very beſt of all. The cannon 
with a faſt mouth is made all of a 
piece, and only knee'd in the middle 
to give play for the tongue. It 1s pro- 
per to ſecure thoſe horſes mouths 
that check, or beat upon the hand, 
as it will fix their mouths, on account 
of its always reſting in one place, and 
deadening the part ſo that the horſe 
ſoon looſes his apprehenſiveneſs, and 
reliſhes this ſort of bit better than the 
former one, which heing joined in the 
middle reſts unequally upon the bars. 


The fourth ſort, the cannon mouth, 
with the liberty, after the form of a 
pidgeon's neck, When a horſe's 


mouth 1s too large ſo that the thickneſs 
thereof ſupports the mouth of the bit 
in ſuch a manner, as to prevent it from 
having its due effect upon the _ 
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this liberty will a little diſengage it, 
and ſuffer the mouth of the bit to 
come at, and reſt upon his gum on the 
outſides of the bars, which will make 
him bear much lighter on the hand. 

The portmouth is a cannon, with 
an upſet, or mountain liberty, and is 
proper for ſuch horſes as have good 
mouths, but large tongues; it works 
its effects upon the lips and gums, and 
becauſe the tongue is diſengaged, it 
will ſubject the horſe that hath high, 
and ſomewhat ſenfible bars, and it has 
the advantage (if well made) of never 
lurting a horſe's head. 

The ſcratch-mouth, with an upſet 
or mountain liberty, is ruder than a 
cannon-mouth, becauſe it is not ſo 
round, but more edged, which makes 
it preferable to that in one reſpect ; 
namely, becauſe that thoſe parts of a 
cannon-mouth to which the branches 
are faſtened, are ſubject to ſlip if care 
has not been taken to have them well 
riveted, whereas, the ends of the 
ſcratch- mouth can never fail, becauſe 
of their being over-lapped ; and con- 
ſequently they muſt be more ſecure 
tur vicious and ill-natured horſes. 

Theſe are the principal kinds of 
bits that are uſed, but there are 2 
great many others which go under 
different denominations, and indeed 
it is the opinion of ſome, that the beſt 
way to fit a horfe exactly with a bit, 
is to have a great many of difterent 
kinds by you, and to change them till 
you hit upon a right ; but at firſt be 
ſure to let him have a gentle one, and 
let it be well lodged in his mouth, ſo 
as not to pinch his lips, or reſt upon 
his tuſks. When this is done mount 
him, and pull him two or three fteps 
back, by which means you will diſco- 
ver if his head be firm, and if he per- 
forms frecly, or with reluctance, and 
conſequently you will. know whether 
there be a neceſſity for changing his 
bit. If he inclines to carry low, you 
muſt not give a liberty for the tongue, 
for in that caſe it would riſe too high, 
and by tickling kis palate, bring his 
head down between his legs. 
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BLAZE. A white mark in a horſe“s 
face. Some people entertain a notion 
that when the blaze in a horſe's face is 
divided in the middle, it indicates an 
odd diipoſition, 


BLEEDING. An operation which 
it is frequently neceſſary to perform 
among horſes; and conſiſts in opening 
a vein by means of an inſtrument 
called a fleam. 

The ſigns that indicate that a horſe 
wants bleeding are as follows: when his 
eyes look red, and his veins ſwell more 
than common, if hehasan itching about 
his mane and tail, and is continually 
rubbing them, if he ſheds ſome of his 
hair, or peels at the roots of his ears, 
in the place where the headſtall of the 
bridle lies, if his urine be red or high 
coloured, and his dung black and hard, 
if he does not digeſt his meat well, or 
it the wuite parts of his eyes are turned 
yellow, bleeding may in general be 
practiſed with ſafety and advantage. 

Bleeding is likewiſe neceſſary in 
colds, fevers of a!moſt all deſcriptions, 
falls, and bruiſes, hurts, and wounds 
of the eyes, ſtrains from hard riding, 
or drawing, and all other accidents, 
where there is reaſon to apprehend a 
tag nation of the blood likely to take 
place, or where the ſmall veſſels may 
be ruptured, and the blood extrava- 
ſated. 

The manner of performing this 
operation is too well known to require 
any illuſtration, and the quantity of 
blood to be taken away ſhould be re- 
culated by the different circumſtances 
which may happen at the time. In 
general, a ſtrong healthy horſe will 
bear the loſs of betwixt three or four 
pounds of blood, without being af- 
feed, or ſuſtaining any mury there- 
by. Some people make a regular 
practice of bleeding their horſes two 
or three times a year, but there is a 
great inconveniency attends this pro- 
cecding; inaſmuch as it will fre- 
quently grow into a habit that can- 
not eaſily be laid afide, without 
riſquing a $2 of ulncis, but when this 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom has been followed for ſome 
time, it will he better to chaſe the 
moſt proper times for performing the 
operation; and of thele the principal 
is in the ſpring, becauſe at that time 
the blood is more luxuriant than at 
other times, it is particularly neceſſary 
to bleed a horſe when he has been out 
at graſs a little while, and begins to 
grow fleſhy, and ſome argue that it 
is equally as ſalutary to bleed them 


before purging. 


BLEEDING at the noſe, is an ac- 
cident that ſometimes happens to 
horſes that are young and full of blood; 
it is in general caſily put a ſtop to by 
throwing ityptic liquors up the noſ- 
tril with a ſyringe, or by ſtopping it 
up with lint wet with brandy, and rol- 
led in a powder compoſed of dragon's 
blood, and roch alum, equal parts. 
Sometimes nothing more is required 
than a ſteady preſſure upon that ſide 
of the noftril from which the blood 
iſſucs. But ſhould the bleeding prove 
jo obſtinate as to reſiſt all theſe means, 
it will be adviſeable to open a vein in 
the neck, or fome other part of the 
body, to make a revulfion, which will 
ſeldom fail of proving efiectual. 


BLEMISII. A mark of deformity, 
a tault or diminution of beauty in a 
horſe. 


BLEYME. An inflammation in a 
horſe'sfobt, attended withaputretactiun 
of the blood between the fole and the 
coffin bone towards the heel. In order 
to know when a horſe has this diſorder, 
you muſt unthoe him and pare his foot 
very neatly, after which you will 
(when he has the diſeaſe) diſcover upon 
one of the inner quarters near the frog, 
a red ſpot like corrupted blood, which 
will ſometimes Bleed with the very 
paring, which 1s a ſure ſign that the 
diſorder is very virulcut, and let ſuch 
a horſe be worked ever to little, eſpe- 
cially if it be ſummer time, he will 
ſoon become lame, but keep him ſome- 
time in the ſlable without working 
him, and he will not limp unleſs he 
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has been newly ſhod. Few old horſes 
are ſubject to this complaint, nor iu- 
deed is the caſe very dangerous, when 
it appears, as has been here de- 
ſcribed ; but when it is ſituated ſo for- 
ward that you can hardly ſee it, and 
has no room outwardly, you muſt di- 
vide the fide of the hoof agreeable to 
what has been ſaid. 

Many farriers pretend to cure a 
bleyme by pairing the hoof and Cip- 
ping it down with their buttreſs, 
aſter which they apply ſuch remedies 
as they think proper to prevent any 
inflammation that might enſue : but 
though a horſe after this operation may 
ſeem to be relieved for a while, yet 
when he has continued ſome time 
without being ſhod, he will begin to 
limp again, and let him work but ever 
ſo little, the bleyme is as bad as before. 
There have been people ſo ignorant, 
as to unſole their horſes, without ope- 
rating on the ſeat of the diſorder, but 
in this caſe too it will foon become as 
bad as before: whereas the following 
remedy is infallible, and will make a 
perfect cure : 

TAKE cow dung, pork fat, turpen- 
tine, and reſin, of each half + 
pound, a quarter of a pound ot 
hnſeed, and half a pint of oil. 
Melt the whole together in a pot, 
and apply ſome of the compo- 
fition as hot as he can bear it, to 
the affected part, binding it on 
with tow and a proper roller. 

This dreſſing is to be repeated once 
in twenty-four hours, till the horſe 
limps no longer, which will probably 
be in twelve days or a fortnight, after 
which the diſorder will return no 
more. 


BLIND: Moo or LuxaTic. A 
diſcaſe to which horſes are ſome- 
times ſubject, the ſymptoms of which 
are no other than the forerunners of a 
cataract, and are generally followed 
by complete blindneſs. 

A moon-eyed horſe is caſily known 
by his weeping, and keeping his eyrs 
almoſt ſhut at the beginning of his diſ. 
temper. As the moon changes he 

gradually 
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gradually recovers his ſight, and in a 
jortnight or three weeks time ſees as 
well as ever, When dealers happen 
to have a horſe of this deſcription to 
part with at the time of his weeping, 
they will tell you that he has got a 
bit of ſtraw, or ſomething of that 
kind in his eye, or otherwiſe that he 
has had a blow in it. They are like 
wiſe careful to wipe the humour away 
frequently that it may not be ſeen; 
but a man ſhould truſt to no one but 
himſelf in the purchaſing of hortſes, 
and above all things thould pay par- 
ticular attention to their eyes, to lee 
if they are good and like to ſtand, 
and in examining them regard ſhould 
be had to the place and time of doing 
it, for bad eyes may appcar good in 
winter, when there is ſnow upon the 
ground; and contrarywiſe good eyes 
will in ſome politions appear bad. It 
would be a good maxim tor thoſe that 
purchaſe horſes to bear in mind; 
« Never to examine them by the ide 
« of a white wal}, for that is the place 
& where dealers like to thew a moon— 
« eyed one,” The beſt way is, to 
take them at the ſtable door, while 
only his kead is out, and the reſt part 
of his body in the ſtable, or to ex- 
amine them in a dark ſtable, with a 
lanthorn and candle, where, if the 
white of the eye ſeems reddiſh at the 
bottom, or the colour of a withered 
leaf, it is hazardous purchaſing ſuch 
a horſe. 

A moon-eyed horſe has always one 
eye larger than the other, and above 
the lids, you may diſcover wrinkles 
or circles. If he has had but two or 
three attacks of the complaint, there 
is reaſon to hope that a cure may be 
effected, by putting the following di- 
rections in practice, at leaſt you have 
a chance of taving one eye, and pre- 
venting the deformity of the other, 
It you take it in hand at the beginning 
of its appearance, both eyes will in 
all probability be as well as ever, 

The manner of treatment is as fol- 


lows: put him firſt to a bran diet, and 


let him have no oats during the whole 
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time of the cure; then make an in- 
ciſion along the vein that paſſes from 
the temple to the corner of the eye, 
and a little above it, and having open - 
ed the ſkin with a delicate hand, take 
a ſmall wild goat's horn, aud an in- 
ciſion knife, with which divide all the 
fleſh from the artery, without cutting 
the latter. As you proceed, pals the 
horn underneath the artcry, and then 
with a ncedle and ſtrong waxcd thread 
make a ligature on the upper part of 
it: and then open it lengthways with- 
out cutting it through, Itting it bleed 
for ſome time. When you have 
drawn away a ſufficient quantity of 
blood, which will be in about ten or 
lifteen minutes, paſs the horn again 
under the artery, and in the ſame 
manner, make another ligature near 
the eve, then cut the artery through, 
bet wixt the liga: ures, clip off the 
thread pretty cloſe to the knots, and 
fill up the wound with a litile butter 
and jalt. Do the ſame on the other 
fide of the head, and after wards dreis 
the wounds twice a day, for the ſpace 
of a week, and then continue to fo- 
ment them three times a day, with 
not wine ſweetened with fine ſugar, 
till the cure is compleated. This ops- 
ration may properly be called taking 
up the temporal! artery, and not tying 
up tie vein, as it is by 1gnorant far- 
riers and yrooms, whoſe learning 
has never enabled them to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt a vein and an artery. Some 
perform this operation, by running a 
hot wire through the artery, but this 
method is not always attended with 
ſo good ſucceſs as the other, and 
belide is not ſo eaſily done by thoſe 


who have not a very ſteady hand. A 


month after this operation the horſe 
muſt be unnerved, the wounds here 
are to be dreſſed in the ſame manner 
as before, and when theſe are well, 
the cure will in general he compleated. 
Several cautes are aſſigned by different 


writers for this diforder, but few of 


them appcar ſatisfactory. Some lay 
that it is occalioned by giving young 


colts too much oats or other grain, in 
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eating of which they ſtrain the veſ- 
ſels which feed the eye; others that it 
takes its riſe from their being rode 
and fatigued too much while young, 
while another party attributes it to the 
ſoil where they were reared. It is re- 
marked that grey, fablz, whitiſh, or 
feabitten horſes, are more ſubject to 
this diſorder than others, but there is 
no colour exempt from it, nor any 
paſture but what it may be produced 
in. 


BLINDNES8. A diſeaſe to which 
many horſes are ſubje&, and which 
may commonly be diſcovered by ex- 
amining their eyes, or attending to 
their walk or ſtep, which is at all times 
uncertain and unequal, for they dere 
not ſet their feet down boldiy, when 
led in on:*'s hand, but if they are 
mounted by an expert horſeman, ard 
have any 4/o0d in them, the fear of the 
ſpurs will make them more reſolute 
and free, and their biindneſs can 
hardly be diſcovered. 

When a horſe hears any one enter 
the ſtable, and pricks up his ears, 
moving them continuaily backwards 
and forwards, there 1s reaſon to be- 
lieve that he is blind, or nearly ſo; for 
a vigorous horſe having loſt his fight, 
miſtruſts every. thing that he hears, 
and is in continual alarm at the leaſt 
noiſe that is made about him. 


BLOOD. The liquor which is 
continually circulating through the 
veins and arteries of all animals. On 
a ſlight examination, this fluid appears 
homogeneous, but it conſiſts of parts 
very diſſimilar to each other. When 
blood is taken from animals, it immce- 
diately loſes its volatile part, which 
flies off in the form of a vapour, and 
is of a fimilar nature to ſal ammoniac, 
Aſter the diſſipation of this vapour the 
remaining part of the blood ſoon 
congeals into a trembling maſs, or c9- 
agulum, the principal part of which 
is the craſſamentum as it is called, and 
has the red colour to itſelf. The next 
part of the blood is the ſerwn or Wa- 
tery part, from which is formed the 
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en cruſt on the ſurface of the 

lood, after taking it away from the 
body by the ordinary operation of 
bleeding. In this ſerum befides the 
albumen which hardens like the white 
part of an egg, there is much water, 
and a {mall quantity of ropy mucus. 
Beſides theſe parts, a portion of ſea- 
ſalt is found in the blood, and is ma- 
nifeſt to the taſte, and ſometimes may 
be ſeen by a good microſcope, by a 
chemical analyſis, a fine chalky earth 
is alſo found to exiſt in the moſt fluid 
parts of the blood: a portion of fixed 
air to the amount of half a ſcruple in 
every ounce, and alſo a ſmall quantity 
of iron which the loadſtone will at- 
tract, to which may be added the cle. 
mentary fire, 

The natural elements of the blood, 
formed by the animal economy, are, 
the a/bumen and the globules» The 
albiumenu is the immediate matter of 
growth and nutrition: the g/obules 
never paſs the emunctories, except by 
exceſſes of ſome kind, or diſeaſe ; as 
for the ſaline, acid, morbid, bilious, 
and other particles that are found 
in the circulating blood, they are ra— 
ther heterogeneous than elementary 
parts thercof, In an healthy ftate, 
the blood is mild and gelatinous, but 
a continuation of ſome diſorders to— 
tally changes it, and renders the whole 
mats very acrid. On viewing the 
blood with a micruſcope, whilſt it is 
circulating in the veins, the globulesare 
obſerved to be ſo elaſtic, as trequently 
to change, and recover their former 
figure; iome authors ſay that they are 
not of a ſpherical figure, but almoſt 
flat. The uſe of the globules in the 
blood ſeems chiefly to be for the pre- 
ſervation of heat in the body, and that 
of the ſerum for nutrition, and by 
the various ſecretions therefrom to 
moiſten the ſurface of the body, and 
to preſerve the ſolids in a proper ſtate 
of flexibility, &c. A due preportion 
of the reſpective parts of the blood, 
is indiſpeniibly neceſſary to health, 
for a redundance of the globules, as 
certainly diſpoſes the body to acute, 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory fevers, &c. as a de— 
ficiency of them does to numerous 
chronicle dilorders. As to the red 
colour of the blood, it is thought by 
ſome writers of eminence to originate 
in its being greatly conden{cd, while 
others attribute it to the acid which it 
rect ives from the air in the lungs, 


BLOOD, ebullition of, A difor- 
der in horſes which originates in want 
of proper excerciſe, and gives rife to 
external ſwelling, &c. which are fre- 
quently miſtaken for the farcin. 


BLOOD, piſſing of. Horſes are 
ſeldom troubled with this diforder, 
but in conſequence of forme ſtrain in 
their kidnies, or from a rupture of the 
blood veſſels about the neck of the 
bladder, or from ſome ſharp cor- 
roſive humour falling on thoſe parte, 
or the paſſage through the yard, 
whereby the ſma:l blood veſfels are 
laid open and diſcharge a bloody 
ichorous matter. When this is the 
caſe, the diſcharge is generally ſmall, 
and frequently goes off without the 
help of medicines ; but when it pro— 
ceeds from ſharp rugged ſtones, in 
the kidnies, ureters, or neck cf the 
bladder, or from ſtrains, bruiſes, &c. 
aud the diicharge of clear blood is 
conſiderable, it will be proper in the 
firſt place to take away blood accord- 
ing to the horſe's ſtrength and condi- 
tion, after which the following ball 
may be given twice a day for three or 
four days, in which time the cure 
will in moſt caſes be compleated. 

Taxe conſerve of red roles, Luca- 

tellus's balſam, and ſperma ceti, 
of each half an ounce, nitre and 
dragon's blood, of each a dram, 
and with ſyrup of balſam make 
it into a ball. 

If the diſorder is owing to an ulcer 
in any other parts, and does not yield 
in a little time to this method of treat- 
ment, it will then be proper to give 
mild mercurial medicines, joined with 
ſuch others as have a tendency to 
ſweaten and attenuate the blood. 


BLOOD-SHOTTEN EYES, when 
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preceeding from inflammatory cauſes, 
as is generally the caſe, ſhould be 
treated in the following manner: in 
the firſt place, bleed according to the 
horſe's ſtrength, after which give him 
a {mart cooling purge, and repeat it 
once a week, as long as there may be 
neceſſity, and on the days that purges 
are not given, let him have gentle diu- 
retics, ſuch asnitre, &c. to the amount 
of tw: or three ounces a day. If the 
horſe 1s kept in the ſtable, his diet 
ſhould coniift of mathes of bran, or 
{calded bariey, and while the inflam- 
mation 15 conſiderable, hay, oats, 
beans, and all hard meats that re- 
quite much chewing ſhould be avoided, 
as they have a tendency to increaſe 
the complaint. Hard labour, and 
hanging the head down to graze is 
lonmetimes found prejudicial, 

it the eyes are waſhed three or 

four times a day, with a ſoft ſpunge, 
dipped in the following lotion, it will 
greatly contribute to the cure: 

TAKE extract of lead two drams, 
roſe water half a pint, mix them 
well together for a lotion, 

When the inflammation is nearly 

gone, the following waſh will be the 
moſt proper to compleat the cure with: 


Tak white vitriol half an ounce, 
ſugar of lead a dram, and diſſolve 
them in a pint of ſpring, or roſe 
watcr, 

This is to be uſed in the ſame man- 
ner as the former waſh, and it will 
not only repel the humours, but 
greatly reſtringe and brace the relaxed 
veſſels, 

When the inflammation is very vio- 
lent, and the veins on the inſide of 
the eye-lids are turgid with blood, 
much relief will be obtained by open- 
ing one or two of the moſt conſpicu- 
ous with a lancet. If there is much 
iwelling, as is ſometimes the caſe after 
blows, bruiſes, &c. a poultice made 
with oatmeal and ſmall beer, or with 
bran ſcalded, and the crumb of white 
bread boiled, ſhould be applied and 
renewed as often as it cools, till the 
ſwelling is abated, 

It 
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It ſometimes happens that from the 
violence of the inflammation, and the 
want of proper means being made uſe 
of for reducing it, the coats or hu- 
mours.of the eye looſe their natural 
tranſparency, and become of an 
opaque white or pearl colour: by 
which the ſight is greatly diminiſhed, 
if not totally obſtructed. This how- 
ever, is ſometimes removed by a white 
bliſter arifing on the cornea as large 
as a grape; which always relieves, 
and when it is once broken, the cure 
in general ſoon follows. 

In full groſs habits, and where there 
appears a natural diſpoſition in the 
eyes to this diſorder, rowelling will be 
found of ſingular advantage. It may 
not be amiſs in this place to give a ge- 
neral caution againſt the uſe of pow- 
ders in eye waters; for in the firſt 
itage of inflammation, the eyes are 10 
very tender, as to be caſily irritated 
by the fineſt powders, and rendered 
much more painful thereby, therefore 
medicines that admit of ſolution, are 
in ſuch caſes the only proper ones. 


BLOOD-RUNNING-ITCH. A 
complaint in horſes occationed by the 
blood being too much heated by hard 
riding, or other laborious exerciſe, 
In this diſorder the animal 1s almoſt 
continually rubbing or biting himſelf, 
and if ſome method is not uſed to 
prevent it, an infectious mange will be 
the conſequence, and render it un- 
ſafe for any other horſes to ſtand near 
him. For the cure ſee MAN GE. 


BLOOD-SPAVIN. An enlarge- 
ment of the vein which runs within- 
fide a horſc's hough, forming a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, which 
is pliant to the touch, and is fre- 
quently productive of weakneſs, or 
lameneſs of the part. When this dif- 
order is in its infancy, it will fre- 
quently give way to the uſe of ſpiri- 
tuous and ſaturnine applications, 
among which, the following is per- 
haps one of the beſt: 

Tax k camphorated ſpirits of wine, 

tour Ounces, extract ot icad, two 
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ounces, and roſe-water half a 
pint, for an embrocaiion, of 
which two or three table ſpoon - 
ful ſhould be rubbed well into 
the diſeaſed part three or four 
times a day, and a pledget of 
lint or tow dipped in the ſame, 
laid over, and confined by a pro- 
per bandage, or other contrivaice 
after each time of dreſling. 

If after following this mode of 
treatment for a ſufficient length of 
tine to enſure ſucceſs, if it is to be 
obtained by ſuch means, there ſhould 
appear little or no amendment, the 
following bliſtering application had 
better be tried : 

TAKE of Spaniſh flies, reduced to a 
ſine powder, a quarter of an ounce, 
neat*s-foot oil, or oil of olives four 
ounces, mix them well together, and 
let part of it be rubbed on the affected 
part till it appears to be abſorbed 
thereby; then faſten an old ſtocking 
or piece of flannel over it, and let it 
remain quiet for the ſpace of two days, 
at which time the ſame operation 
ſhould be repeated, and fo on till the 
third or fourth time. This kind of 
bliſter acts upon the parts to which it 
is applicd almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and 
by its ſtimulating quality ſoon excites 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſerum, and 
is attended with this advantage, that 
when it has performed its office, it 
leaves no trace of any ſcar or external 
application whatever. This will in 
moſt caſes ſucceed, and is certainly 
worth trying, before recourſe is had 
to the operation of taking up the vein, 
which in ſome inſtances is, however, 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, and is to be 
performed in the following manner: 
an inciſion muſt be made lengthways 
of tie tumour, of ſuſficient extent to 
admit of the veins being taken up by 
paſſing a crooked ncedle and waxed 
thread under it both above and below 
the twelling, and tying the ſame very 
tigütly; after which the part con- 
tained betwixt the two ligatures muſt 
be ivfiered to Nlough away and fall off 
with them; the wound will in this 
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caſe only require to be frequently 
dreſſed with mild digeſtives, and will 
be foon healed without leaving much 
deformity behind. 


BLOODYT-FLUX. This diforder 
is not very common amongſt horſes, 
but as it ſometimes makes its appear- 
ance, and is attended with danger, 
we {hall not omit giving both an ac- 
count of its ſymptoms and the me- 
thod of curing it. In the firſt ſtages 
of this malady, little is to be diſco- 
vered befide a purging, but when it 
has continued a few days, the {tools 
put on an appearance that ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh it from every other diſor— 
der. Sometimes they appear like 
the waſhings of bloody fleth, ſome- 
times there 1s purulent matter or cor- 
ruption mixed with them, and ſome- 
times little beſides pure blood is diſ- 
charged, but in this laſt caſe, the in- 
ternal hazmmorhoidal veins are com- 
monly ruptured or eroded by the 
tharpneſs of the diſcharge. 

In order to the cure, if the horſe is 
in good condition, it will be adviſe- 
able to take a little blood away from 
his neck, after which moderate purg- 
ing will be of great ſervice, in cleanſ- 
ing the inteſtines from the acrid mat- 
ter which occaſious the diſcaſe, and 
when that is once effected, recourſe 
ſhould be had to mild aſtringents, and 
reſtoratives to compleat the cure, two 
ounces of gum arabic may likewiſe 
during the horſe's illneſs be diſſolved, 
and given him in each bucket of wa— 
ter that he drinks, to lubricate the in- 
teſtines and defend them from the 
acrimony of their putrid contents. 


BLOSSOM-COLOUKED HORSE, 
is one that has his hair white, but in- 
termixed with ſorrel and bay hairs, 
he is likewile called peach- coloured; 
horſes of this colour are in general 
hard, and almoſt inſenſible both in 
the mouth and flanks, inſomuch, that 
they are but little eſteemed ; add to 
which, they are very apt to go blind. 


BLOWS. See BRruisrE, BLOOD- 
SHOTTEN EYES, &e. 
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BLOWS in the eyes, caufing in- 
llammation. Ser BLOOD-SHOTTEN 
EYES. 


BODY of a horſe. In making 
choice of a horſe you muſt take care 
that he has a good body, and is full in 


'the flanks; for it is not one of the 


beſt ſigns when the laſt of the ſhort 
ribs is at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the haunch bone, or when the ribs 
are too much ſtraightened in their 
compals; as they onght to riſe equal 
with the haunch bone, or nearly ſo. 
And theugh it is poſſible for horſes of 
this make to have good bodies when 
they are got in high condition, they 
will ſoon appear otherwiſe when they 
come to be hard worked for a little 
time. A narrow cheſted horſe can 
never have 2 good body, nor breath 
well, and ſuch horſes as have ſtraight 
ribs, and are at the ſame time great 
feeder-, will ſoon diſtend their bellies 
to ſuch a degree, that it will be impoſ- 
ble for their entrails to be contained 
within their ribs, but they will preſs 
down, and form what is commonly 
called a cow's belly, Theſe horſes 
are difficult to be ſaddled, but have 
generally good backs, and though their 
croups are not ſo beautiful, being for 
the molt part pointed, yet in recom- 
pence for that deficiency they have 
generally excellent reins. A man 
ſhould never purchaſe a light bellied 
ard fiery horſe, becauſe he will quick- 
ly deſtroy himſelf ; but in this caſe, 


care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh be- 


twixt fierceſs and vigour, or high 
mettle, which laſt does not conſiſt in 
fretting, chafing, dancing, trampling, 
and not ſuffering another horſe to go 
before him, but in being ſenlible of, 
and anſwering to the ſpurs. Light bel- 
lied horſes ſhould be avoided, as they 
are very apt to be troubled with 
ſpavins, &c. and as painful fcratches 
in the hind legs frequently take away 
a horſe's belly, this ought not to de- 
ter you from buying ſuch, unleſs the 
blemiſh is ſituated on the back ſinew 
of the leg, a good way above the pa- 
tern joint, which would alway be a 
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ſufficient reaſon for me to refuſe a 
horſe, as there cannot be a more trou- 
bleſome external accident happen 
to a horſe, than that which I have 
juſt been mentioning. 

Without a low caſed horſe eats a 
deal of hay, he will never be made to 
look plump, and if he does eat much, 
the conſequence will be his having a 
belly like a cow in calf, which is at once 
very unſightly and cumberſome. It is 
no matter how high condition a horſe is 
in, or in other words how much fleth 
he carries, providing that be good, 
hard, and without foulncſs. But his 
ſhape and feeding muſt be particularly 
confidered, for ſome hories will ap- 
pear round, plump, and full of fleth, 
when at the ſame time {owing to their 
natural make) they are in reality, thin, 
and poor. While others that are of 
a different make (rawboned, flender, 
and looſely knit together) wilt appear 
lean, deformed, and poor, when at 
the fame time they are fat, foul, and 
full of groſs kumours. So likewiſe in 
regard to their feeding, ſome will feed 
outwardly, carrying a thick rib, while 
they arc inwardly clean, and tree from 
all kinds of foulnefs, and there are 
others, that while they appear clean 
to the eve, and ſhew nothing but ſkin 
and bone, are full of inward fat- 
neſs. 

If in handling a horſe, his fleſh (par- 
ticularly on his ribs near the flank) 
feels looſe and ſoft, and vour fingers 
fink or pit in it, is a ſure ſign of foul- 
neſs; but if his fleth in general is firm 
and hard, and only handles ſoſt and 
downy on his hindmoſt ribs, you may 
depend upon it there 15 greaſe and 
foul matter within, which muſt be 
brought away either by exerciſe or 
phyſic, or both, before he will be able 


to perform his buſineſs with pleature 


to himſelf, or ſatisfaction to his maſ- 
ter. If he is fat, thick, 5nd as it were 
cloſed up under the chop, or if bis 
jaws feel thick aud heſhy, it is an in— 
dication that his budy is in a very foul 
ſtate ; but on the cont ary, if he han- 
dles thin and clean, and has only ſome 
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lumps or ſmall kernels within his 
chops, it is a ſign that he has newly 
taken Cold, but is not to be looked 
on as a ſymptom of foulneſs, either 
in head or body. 


BOG SPAVIN. An encyſted tu- 
mour, which is ſometimes found on 
the inſide of the hongh. It conſiſts of a 
quantity of brown gcelatinous matter, 
encloſed im a cyſt or bag, The very 
definition of this complaint will con- 
vince every one that is in the leaſt de- 
gree acquainted with the nature of 
ſuch things, that there is ho cure for 
it, but by extirpating the cyſt or bag, 
and that may be pertormed as follows: 
let the tumour be opened by inciſion, 
and the contents diſcharged, after 
which let the wound be dreſſed with 
pledgets dipped in melted baſilicon, 
to which has been added, after melt- 
ing a little ſpirits of turpentine, and 
once in three or four days, let a little 
of the tollowing powder compoſed of 
calcined vitriol, roach allum, and bole 
armenic, in equal quantities, be put 
into the cyſt, by which means, it will 
ſoon ſlough away, and the cure will be 
compleatcd, without leaving any par- 
ticulir mark or ſcar behind, If 
through the pain attending the opera- 
tion, or dreſlings, the joint ſhould in- 
flame and ſwell, it mait be fomented 
with a warm decoction of emollient 
herbs twice a day, and a poultice, 
ſhould be applied over the dreſſings, 
till theſe ſymptoms are removed, 


BOLE ARMENIC, is of a pale, 
but bright red colour, with a flight 
tinge of yellow; it is of a harder 
ſubſtance, and has a leſs gloſſy ſur- 
face, than any of the other earths dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of boles. It 
comes Chicfly from the Levant, and 
very rarely from Armenia, though it is 
called Armenian bole. it ſhould be 
ſmooth, ſoapy, and free from grit or 
ld. It is accounted a very good 
mcecicine in all diarrhœs, or ſcourings, 
in all inward wounds, bruiſes, and ul- 
cerations; and in all kinds of rheums 
and defluxions; nor is it leſs ſerviceable 

in 
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in external applications, in charges, 
plaiſters, ointments, &c., to dry up 
ſuperfluous humours, and to ſtrength- 
en parts that are weak and relaxed. 


BOLSTERS of a ſaddle, are thoſe 
parts of a great ſaddle which are raiſed 
upon the bows, both before and be- 
hind, to hold the rider's thighs, and 
keep him in a right poſition, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſorderly conduct of the 
horſe. Common ſaddles are without 
bolſters behind, and we uſe the ex- 
preſſion of fitting a bolſter, when we 
put the cork of the ſaddle into it to 
keep it tight, That part of the ſad- 
dle being formerly made of cork, 
cauſed it to be called by that name, 
though it is now made of wood. 


BONES, conſiſt of a mucilage and 
an earthy matter, which acids will 
diſſolve, leaving the bone of its origin- 
al ſhape, but ſoft. They are com- 
poſed of fibres diſpoſed in thin la 
or plates, which being laid over each 
other, make up the body of the bone. 
While animals continue in a fetus 
ſtate, the bones appear like a net- 
work of fine threads, but when oſfi- 
fication is further advanced, theſe 
threads are not ſo apparent, the inter- 
ſtices being filled up by others of a 
like nature. The bones are compoſed 
of a ſolid, a cellular, and a reticular 
part; the cellular part is formed by 
the inner plates of the ſolid part, de- 

arting towards the axis of the bone, 

he reticular part lies in the cavity of 
the bone, and by degrees, as it ap- 
proaches the extremities, unites with, 
and ſeems to form a part of the cellular 
portion. The different /amina or plates, 
of which a bone is compoſed, appear 
to be held together by a number of 
tranſverſe fibres paſſing through them. 
The cavity of the bone not only ſerves 
to contain the marrow, but by in- 
— in diameter, adds to the 
ſtrength of the bone. There are 
numerous blood - veſſels diſtributed 
throughout the reticular and ſpongy 
parts of the bones, nor are the more 
ſolid parts entirely without them. 
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Theſe veſſels run parellel to the fibres 
which compoſe the bone, and the 
bones a.e full of pores for their ad- 
miſſion, In every cylindrical bone 
there is a hole about its middle for the 
admiſſion of a vein and artery, which 
pals ſlanting through its ſubſtance, and 
branch through the internal perioſ- 
teum, which lies betwixt the marrow 
and the interna! ſurface of the bone, 
and even branch outwardly through 
the bone again, ſo that the bone is 
ſupplied with nouriſhment ſrom with- 
in outward!y, as well as from. without 
inwardly, The middle part of the 
larger bones is much leſs in diameter 
than the extremities, in order to give 
a greater firmneſs to the joint, and to 
allow the fleſhy bellies of the muſcles 
a greater ſpace to act in. The bones 
are entirely ſmooth, but we ſometimes 
find cavities made in their ſurface by 
the continual action of the muſcles 
upon them. Many bones have pro- 
tuberances ariſing out of them, which 
are denominated precefes, and in 
many there are cavities: if theſe are 
deep, with large brims, they are by 
anatomiſts called cotyla: if but ſuper- 
ficial gienæ, and theſe two are divided 
into a number of diſſerent denomina- 
tions, as pits, which are ſmail round- 
1h channels ſunk perpendicularly into 
the bone; furrows, which are long, 
narrow canals, formed on the fur- 
face; niches, which are {mall breaches 
in the bone, anda variety more which 
it is uſeleſs to enumcrate. The uſe of 
theſe different cavitics, ars to allow 
room for the heaits of bones to play 
in, to defend and lodge ſofter parts, 
and to afford a paſlage for veilcls, 
muſcles, &c. The bone: are deſtroyed 
in the living ſubjects, by the accets of 
air to them, or by blood lodged upon 
them. The claſſes into which the 
bones of animals are commonly di- 
vided, are, firſt, the cylindrical, theſe 
are compact in the middle, aud ſpongy 
at the extremities; ſecondly, the 
ſpherical, theſe are entirely ſpong y, 
except a thin plate on the external 
{urtace ; thirdly, the flat, which are 

compact, 
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compact, on the out, and inſide, but 
ſpongy between the platcs ; fourthly, 
the irregular, which when thick are 
like the round, and when thin like 
the flat ones. 


BONE SPAVIN. A malady to 
which horſes are ſubject, which is no- 
thing more on a horſe's hind leg, than 
a ſplint is on his fore one, only in a 
greater degree, it likewiſe differs in its 
ſituation, which is generally near the 
hough, and conſequently from its near- 
neſs to the joint, &c. renders it much 
more dangerous, than ſplints are, it 
comes at firſt like a tender griſtle, and 
increaſes by degrees in hardneſs, till 
it becomes as hard as a hone. 
Bliſtering and firing are the only 
remedies that can be relied on in 
this diforder after it 1s arrived at 
this degree of inveteracy, thongh it 
would be better, if the beginning of 
the complaint was noticed, to make 
uſe of cooling and repelling applica- 
tions, which in ſome caſes will in a 
ſhort time remove the tumour as ef- 
fectually as more ſevere dreſſings. 
But when the diſeaſe is of long ſtand- 
ing, bliſtering becomes abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and accordingly various au- 
thors have given various preſcriptions 
for the compoſition of an ointment 
for that purpoſe, which I ſhall not 
here enumerate, as the following one 
ſeems calculated to anſwer every in- 
tention for which it is propoſed : 

Tak of the ſtrong mercurial vint- 

ment, three ounces, of the oil of 
bays, one ounce, Spaniſh flies, 
three drams, and corroſive ſub- 
limate, one dram, which as well 
as the flies muſt be in fine 
powder ; theſe ingredicnts mult 
be well mixed toyether, and then 
the ointment will be ready for 
uſe; but before it is applied, the 
hair muit be cut off the part as 
cloſe as poſuble, and then the 
ointment is to be laid pretty thick 
on the place, 

It will be proper to make this ap- 
plication inthe morning, and keep the 
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horſe tied up during the remaining 
part of the day, without litter, but 
at night he muſt be littered and fuf- 
fered to lie down, when to prevent 
the ointment from being rubbed off, it 
will be proper to lay a pitch plaiſter 
over it, and bind it up with a piece of 
broad tape to keep the whole firm and 
tight. When the bliſter has done 
running, and the ſcabs occaſioned by 
it begin to peel off, a ſecond bliſter 
ſhould be laid on, and managed in the 
ſame manner as the other, which 
would be found to have a much greater 
effect than the other, and in colts and 
young horſes would generally make a 
cure: but when the ſpavin has been 
of long ſtanding, the bliſter will ſome- 
times require to be repeated five or 
fix times before it will have the de- 
ſired effect, but it will be neceſſary to 
allow more time betwixt the applica- 
tions, after the ſecond time, otherwiſe 
there will be an unſeemly ſcar left be- 
hind, or at leaſt a baldneſs in the part, 
theretore once a fortnight or three 
weeks will be often enough to renew 
the bliſter, which leiſurely proceeding 
will prevent all blemiſhes of that kind, 
and at the ſame time prove as effec- 
tual as if they were repeated every 
day. In aged horſes, the ſpavins are 
generally more difficult to remove, as 
being ſeated more interually, and when 
they run among the ligaments of the 
joint, they are too frequently incur- 
able, as they are out of the reach of 
application, and ſoon become of an 
almoſt impenetrable hardreſs, In 
theſe caſes many recommend the uſe 
of violent cauſtic medicines, but the 
practice is dangerous, and ſor one 
hcrſe that is cured by ſuch means ten 
are entirely lamed, and their limbs 
deſtroyed. The beſt method is to 
perſevere in the uſe of the bliſtering 
ointment as above directed for ſome 
months, if neceſſary, working the 
horle moderately in the intervals, b 
which means the hardneſs will be dit- 
ioulved by degrees, and wear away in 
an inſenlible manner. Sometimes the 
ſpavin lies very deep, and penetrates 
a con- 
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a conſiderable way into the hollow of 
the joint, When this is the caſe, it 
will be in vain to expect ſucceſs from 
the method before recommended, 
and perhaps few practitioners of credit 
would riſk the application of ſuch 
violent cauſtics, as are preſcribed in 
ſuch caſes, by thoſe who have written 
on the ſubject. It might be poſhble 
in many inſtances to apply a cau- 
teriſing iron made of a proper 
ſorm, in ſuch a manner as to avoid 
injuring either the terdons or nerves, 
by which means the ſubſlance of the 
ſwelling would be penetrated, and 
the running might eaiily be continued 
to any length of time, by uſing the 
bliſtering ointment above de {cribed. 
This method is ſafe, and therefore 
ought to be tried when the others fail 
of ſucceſs, as many valuable horſes 
are rendered utterly unſer viceable by 
this malady. 

When both legs are affected by this 
diſorder, a horſe does not limp or go 
lame, in the ſame manner as when only 
one is ſeized, but his joints are not 
ſree, and conſequently he cannot be 
ſure footed, In buying horſes you 
mould be careful to examine him 
thoroughly, before you baryain, and 
in particular ſee if all the joints of his 
legs move with equal freedom. Moſt 
korſcs that have the bone ſpavin are 
apt to ſtart when you go to take up 
their legs, and will hardiy ſuficr you 
to touch them. The more caution is 
neceſſary in attending to theſe circum- 
ſtances, as a horſe that has this com- 
plaint, though be may be cured, will 
never be able to perform ſo much ſer- 
vice as if he never hatl any defect, he 
may be fit for gentle ſhort excurſions, 
by way of pleaſure, but not for any 
long journey, 


BORING. Anoperationthatisſome- 
times performed for the cure of wrench- 
ed ſhoulders in horſes. It is performed 
in the following manner; having cut 
a hole in the ſkin, exactly over the 
afflicted part, they blow it up with a 
tobacco pipe in the ſame manner as 
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a butcher does his meat, after which 
they thruſt a cold flat picce of iron, 
like the point of a ſword blade eight 
or ten inches up betwizxt the ribs and 
the ſhoulder, 


BORAX. A mineral chryſtalline 
ſalt not much unlike alum. If genu- 
ine it has a ſweetiſh taſte at the firſt, 
but afterwards a very unQuous 
one, it diffolves with great difh- 
culty in cold water, and though 
hot water caſily diſſolves it, yet 
when it gets cold, the borax cons 
cretes into a ſolid maſs, The borax 
of the ſhops is often adulterated with 
alam, but then it is not fo light and 
clear, nor does it ſwell and bubble ſo 
much when put on hot coals, as the 
truce ſort, It reſembles ſal ammoniac 
in fome degree in its virtues, and is 
good in rheums, and inflammations 
of the eyes, and I'kewile to cool the 
mouth, ali» to dry up ſuperfluous 
moiſture, in any part of the body. 


Some give it the character of being 


an excellent diuretic, but it is ſeldom 
or never uſcd by farricrs for this pur— 
poſe, 


BOTTS. A name piven to a ſpe- 
cies of worms which infeſt the ſtomach 
and bowels of horſes and other cattle, 
Thoſe which breed in the ſtomachs of 
hortes, and which are frequently the 
cauſe of convultons, and other alarm- 
ing ditorders, appear very much like 
large maggots, compoſed of circular 
rings, with little ſharp prickly feet 
along the ſides of their bellies, which 
by being almoſt as ſharp as the tineſt 
needles, appear to be of uſe to faſten 
them to the part where they breed, 
and from whence they draw their 
nouriſhment, and alſo to prevent them 
from being looſened, and carried away 
by the excrements before they arrive 
at maturity. The eggs from which 
theſe worms ate bred, are lodged in 


the ſtomach, about its lower orifice, 


but under the inner coat thereof, 
which they burſt through with their 
fails, when they are hatched, and the 
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fore parts of their bodies remain ſo 
firmly attached to the muſeular coat, 
that when à ſtomach is examined in 
which theſe worms have taken up 
their refdence, it will be found a mat- 
ter of ſome difficulty to force them 
out. From this muſcuiar coat they 
ſuck their nouriſhment, and often by 
ulcerating the parts deſtroy the horſe 
in a little time. Sometimes at their 
coming to life, they cauſe convulſions, 
and till the fit comes on there ts rarely 
any previous ſymptoms, though if a 
bott is diſcovered in the dung, or if any 
have been ſeen a little before, there 
will be but little difficulty in aſſigning 
the cauſe; ſee Cox vurs:ꝛ0 NS. April, 
May, and June, are in general the 
months when horſes are moſt peſtered 
with theſe vermin, and at this ſeaſon 
of the ycar it is no uncommon thing 
to ſec them ſticking to the ſtraight gut, 
near the fundament, from whence 
they are often forced out with the 
dung, together with a yellowiſh co- 
loured matter reſembling melted brim- 
ſtone. In this fituation they are not 
dangerous, but they are apt to make 
a horſe reſtleis and uncaſy, and rub 
his breeck againit poſts or any thing 
of that kind that happens to be in 
his way, They likewiſe make him 
very lean and his hair generally ſtares, 
like that of a ſurieited horte. He 
frequently ſtrikes his belly with his 
hind feet, and now and ther. feems 
griped, but not fo violently as to roll, 
&c. in the manner which thoſe do 
that have the cholic. Sometimes he 
will Jay himſelf down on his belly 
very quietly, and then get up imme- 
diately, and fall to eating as though 
nothing ailcd him. 

When they are only in the ſtraight 
gut, the creature may be eafily cured 
by giving a ſpoonful of ſavin, cut very 
ſmall, twice a day in his corn, or in a 
little moiſtened bran. Three or four 
cloves of garlic may likewiſe be added 
with advantage, and the following 
purge ſhould now and then be given 
in order to carry them away : 

Tak ſuccotrine aloes ten drams, 
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jalap in powder, one dram, calo- 
mel, a ſcruple, oil of ſavin and 
amber of each one dram, ſyrup 
of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity 
to form the whole into a ball, 
which muſt be given for a ſingle 
doſe. 

But when the botts have taken up 
their reſidence in the ſtomach, they 
are, as has been obſerved, very dan» 
gerous, by cauſing convulſions, and a 
long train of other violent ſymptoms. 
In this caſe the only medicines to be 
relied on are mercurials, and perhaps 
among thoſe that come under that 
title there is not one more ſafe, cer- 
tain, or ſpeedy in its operations than 
calomel, which may be given along 
with the purging ball above preſcribed, 
in ſuch quantities as the horſe's 
ſtrength and conſtitution ſeems likely 
to bear {from one to four drams) every 
five or fix days, taking care to prevent 
him from being too much expoſed to 
cold and wet on the days of taking it, 
The origin of theſe worms has not 
till lately been known with any cer- 
tainty, but late obſervations have 
proved them to be the offspring of a 
fly, which when it wants to depoſit 
its eggs, gets under the horſe's tail, 
creeps into the fundament, and at- 
taches them to the internal coat of 
the ſtraight gut ſo faſt, that the excre- 
ments in their paſſage do not diſturb 
them. At length they are hatched, 
and then they remain in the horſe's 
ſtomach and inteſtines till ſuch time as 
they come to their nymph ſtate, and 
then being voided with the excrements 
they ſoon after become flies, like the 
parent that produced them. 


BOUILLION. Is a lump or excre- 
ſence of flcth that grows either upon, 
or juſt by the truth, inſomuch that 
the fruſh ſhoots out like a lump of 
fleſh, and raakes the horſe go lame; 
this 1s called the fleſh blowing upon 
the fruſh, your mange horſcs, which 
never wet their feet, are ſubject to 
theſe excreſences, which make them 


very lame, 
BOULETTE 
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BOULETTE. A horſe is called by 
this vame, when the fetlock, or paſtern 
joint bends forwards ont of its natu- 
ral ſituation, whither by being over 
ridden, or by reaſon of being too ſhort 
jointed, in which caſe the leaſt over 
fatigue will bring it on, 


BOUTE. A horſe is called thus 
when his legs are in a ſtraight line 
from the knee to the coronet. Short 
jointed horſes are apt to be thus; 
while on the contrary, long jointed 
ones ſeldom or never are. 


BOWEL-GALLED, A horſe is 
faid to be bowel-galled when the girth 
frets his ſkin betwixt the elbow of his 
fore leg and his ribs. The horſe's 
ſhape 1s generally the cauſe of this 
complaint, for when the belly is large, 
and the fore part about the ſhoulders 
and breaſt are thin, the faddle flides 
towards the withers, and the girth 


works the ſkin off about thoſe parts. 


It is eatily cured by rubbing the chaffed 
part with any mild healing ointment, 
and as eafily prevented by ſhortening 
oa crupper and keeping the girth 
ack. | 


BOW'S of a ſaddle, are two pieces 
of wood laid archwite to receive the 
upper part of a horſe's back, and to 
give the ſaddle its due form. The 
fore bow which ſuſtains the pommel, 
is compoſed of the withers, the breaſt, 
the points or toes, and the corking. 
The withers is the arch that riſes two 
or three inches over the part of that 
name in a horſe. The breaſts are 
e where the upper part of the 

os end. The points or toes are the 
lower part of the bow, and the cork- 
ings are pieces of wood (formerly 
cork) upon which are fitted and 
faſtened the bolfters. The hind bow 
bears the troſſequin or quilted roll. 
They are covered all over with finews 
to make them ſtronger, and ſtrength- 
ened with bands of iron to keep them 
tight, and on the lower fide of the 
bows are nailed the ſaddle ſtraps with 
which the girths are faſtened. 
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BRANCHES of the bridle, are two 
pieces of iron bended, which in the 
interval betwixt one and the other, 
bear the bitmouth, the croſs chains, 
and the curb, ſo that on one end they 
anſwer to the headftall, and on the 
other to the reins, the better to keep 
the horſe's head in ſubjection. A 
handy, ſtrong, or bold branch is one 
that brings in the head. A weak 
branch was in uſe formerly for raifing 
the head, but it is now diſuſed, par- 
ticularly fince it has been difcovered 
that thoſe who ſuppoſed it raiſed in 
the ſame manner as the knee branch, 
were miſtaken, Which way ſoever 
the branches of the bit incline, the 
horſe's mouth muſt go to the contrary, 
the Duke of Newcaſtle is very parti- 
cular in explaining the ſeveral kinds of 
branches, and how they operate, and 
has laid down the following laws from 
his obſervations and experimentsthere- 
on. Firſt, that the further the branch 
is from the horſe's neck, the more ef- 
fect it will have. Second, that ſhort 
branches are ruder, and their effect 
more ſudden than long ones. An 
thirdly, that the branch ſhould always 
bear a due proportion to the length of 
the horſe's neck. | 


BRASSICOURT, or B AcHIcoURr, 
in the manage, is a term applied to 
a horſe whole fore- legs are naturally 
bended like an arch, by way of diſtin- 
guiſhing ſuch from thoſe that havetheir 
legs arched or bowed by hard labour. 


BRFAD, for horſes, is ſometimes 
uſed to hearten and ſtrengthen them. 
There are various preſcriptions for 
making it, of which the following are 
the beſt: 

1. TAKE wheat flour, oatmeal and 

| beans ground very flue, of each 
one peck, gentian and fenugreck 

in powder, of each an ounce, and 
liquorice powder two ounces, to 
which add the whites of twenty 
new laid eggs, well beat, and as 
much ſtrong ale as will knead it up, 
then make your loaves like to 
houſe bread, but not too thick, 
and 
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and let them be well baked, avoid- 
ing to burn them, after which 
tet it ſtand two or three days, and 
then give it to your horſes in ſuch 
uantities as you judge proper, 

or five or ſix mornings together. 
2. Tax wheat flour, rye meal, 
beans and oat meal, ground very 
ſmall, of each half a peck, anni- 
ſeed and liquorice of each an 
ounce, and white ſugar candy, 
four ounces, beaten to a fine 
powder, to theſe add (as in the 


former preſcription) the whites 


of twenty or more eggs well 

© beaten, and put to them as much 
white wine as will bring the whole 
to the confiſtence of a paſte, 
which make into great loaves, 
and bake them well, and when 
two or three days old give it to 
the horſe to eat, but firſt take off 
the outfide cruſt, 


For race horſes there are three ſorts 
of bread uſed, and they are given ſuc- 
cefſively, for the ſecond, third, and 
fourth fortnight's feeding 

1. TAKE three pecks of clean beans, 
and one of wheat, which mix 
together, and grind fine, then 
dreſs it, and knead it up with a 
ſufficient quantity of good veaſt, 

but as little water as pomble; la- 
bour it well in the trough, break it, 
and cover it up warm that it may 
ſwell, then knead it over again, 
and mould it into large loaves, 
which ſhould be well baked ; at 
three days old you may give it to 
your horſe, but not ſooner, as 
nothing is more apt to cloy and 
ſurfcit the ſtomach than neu 
bread. 


2. Tart two pecks of clean beans, 
with the ſame guantity of fine 
wheat, and grind them together 
as before, then dreſs, knead, and 
make it up as yon did the former 
bread, with this (having the criult 
cut away) and oats or ſplit beans 
mingled together, fecd the horte 
at lus uſual meals. 
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3. Tax three pecks of fine wheat, 
and one of beans, grind and bolt 
them through the fineſt ſieve you 
can get, then knead it up with 
new ſtrong ale and barm beaten 
togethcr, and the whites of twenty 
eggs or more, but no water, 
then bake and order it as the for- 
mer, and with this bread, having 
the cruſt firſt taken off, feed 
your horſe at the proper times, 
adding oats or ſplit beans at your 
Own option. 

BREAKING a horſe, is making 
him light upon the hand by trotting, 
in order to make him fit for a gallop. 
To break a horſe for huntiny is. to 
ſupple him, and bring him into the 
habit of running, 


BREAST of a horſe, fee CounTER. 


BREASTS. Parts of the ſaddle- 
bows, which ſce. 


BREAST-PLATE, or Tzxtr. The 
ſtrap of leather that runs from one 
fide of the ſaddle to the other, over 
the horſe's breaſt, in order to keep the 
ſaddle tight, and hinder it from ſlip- 
ping backwards when the horſe goes 
up hill. | | | 


BREAST-PAIN. A ditorder which 
is ſuppoſed to originate in a redun- 
dancy of blood and groſs humaurs, 
which falling upon the region of the 
breaſt, occaiion extreme pain, and 
almoſt prevent the horſe from moving. 
The ſymptoms of this diſorder are a 
ſlaggering and weakneſs in the fore 
legs, or an almoſt total inability to 
Lend his head to the. ground. The 
cure muſt be attempted by bathing 
the whole of his breaſt with oil of 
petre, ſor three or ſour days together, 
and if he is not relieved thereby in 
that time, it will be the beſt way to 
put him in a rowl on each fide, at the 
uſual places. Some preſeribe a drench 
made with a pint of ſweet wine and 
two ſpeenfuls of diapente and to 
bathe lis breaſt and leps with oil and 
wine together which they ſay will 
cure him in a few days. 

BREATH 
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BREATH or Wixp. We ſome— 
times undeſtand by theſe terms, the 
eaſy reſpiration of the horſe, and fome- 
times his eaſe, reſt, or repoſe. Then 
we ay, © give your horſe breath, and 
do not ride him down: give that 
c leaping horle breath between the re- 
ce petitions of his manage: this barb 
« has always held his wind equally up 
« on his manage: this horſe is maſter 
« of his wind or breath ;” which laſt 
term is applied to horſes that ſnort; 
and many jockies take ſnorting to be 
a ſign of long wind in a horſe. 


BREED is a place where breeding 
mares aad ſtallions are kept, in order 
to raiſe a ſtud ; hence they ſay, “ to 
&« keep a breed, or to manage a breed, 
« or all the mares in this breed have 
te taken, that is, are with foal. 


BREEDING of horſes, is a mattcr 
of the greateſt importance, though 
we ſee but few in theſe parts of the 
kingdom that pay much attention to 
it, In order to the railing a good and 
beautiful race of horſes, it is neceſſary 
to chuſe a ſtallion that is free from all 
hereditary infirmities, ſuch as weak 
eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, purſineſ:, cheſt 
foundering, &c. which having done, 
let him be fed for three months, be- 
fore he is to cover the mares, with 
ſound oats, peas, or beans, or with 
ſ»me of the bread above mentioned, 
and a little hay, leading him out twice 
aday to water, and after he has drank, 
walk him up and down for an hour or 
more, but not fo as to make him 
ſweat, If he is not by ſome ſuch 
means as theſe put into heart before 
he covers, he would be in great dan- 
ger of becoming purſey or broken 
winded, neither would he be able to 
perform the taſk ; or at beſt the colts 
wonld be weak pitiful creatures, and 
notwithſtanding you have fed him well, 
and got him into good condition, you 
will tind him ſoon very much reduced 
and lean. And if you put him to t09 
great a number of mares he will not 
lall long, but his mane and tail will 
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fall off through poverty, and it will 
be found a matter of difficulty to re- 
cover him time enough to cover the 
ſeaſon aſter; therefore it will be the 
bet way to let your horſe (if he is va- 
luable) cover only a certain number 
of mares in the feafon, according 
to his ſtrength, that is from twelve ta 
twenty, or thereabouts. | 
Mares go in general eleven months 
with foal, but there are inſtances of 
their exceeding that time by a fort- 
nizht or three weeks. A knowledge 
of this circumſtance will enable any 
perſon that wiſhes to breed, to put 
his mare or mares to the horſe at ſuch - 
a time that their foals may be brought 
forth at a time when there is plenty of 
graſs, therefore about the middle, or 
at moſt the latter end of May, it will 
be proper to put the mares you intend 
to have covered, into an incloſure cap» 
able of feeding them the whole time 
the ſtallion is to be with them. And 


then, Having previouſly taken off the 


ſtallions hind ſhoes, lead him forth, 
and let him cover a mare or two in 
hand, to render him the more calm 
and gentle among them, after which, 
take off his bridle, and turn him looſe 
to the reſt, with whom he will ſoon 
become ſo kind and familiar, that 
they will make love to him, and not 
one of them will be covered but when 
they are in ſeaſon, 

Within this incloſure there ſhould 
he erected a kind of ſhed for the ſtal- 
lion to retire into when the ſun is very 
hot, and in the ſhed there ſhould be 
a manger to give him oats, peas, 
ſplit beans, bread, or whatever is _—_ 
to keep up his vigour, and with theſe 
he muſt be often fed, during the whole 
time he is with the mares, which muſt 
be fix or ſeven weeks, or thereabouts. 
You muſt likewiſe take care that the 
ſtallion and mares have the ſume kind 
of meat, that is, if the former is kept 
at hay and oats which are called hard 
meat the latter ſhould be at hard 
meat likewiſe, otherwiſe ſhe will not 
hald fo readily. Mares that are very 

grols 
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oſs hold with great difficulty, but 
uch as are indifferently plump and 
fat conceive with the greateſt eaſe. 

To bring a mare in ſeaſon ſooner 
than the would otherwiſe be, and 
make her ſtand to the horſe, give her 
for nine days or a fortnight before, 
about two quarts of hempſeed night 
and morning, and if ſhe refule it, 
mix it with about an equal quantity 
of bran or oats, and if the ſtallion 
eat of it likewiſe, it will greatly con- 
tribute to make the act of generation 
productive 
As for the ſtallion's age, he ſhould 
not be allowed to cover before he is 
five or fix years old, nor after he is 
fifteen or ſixteen, but in the laſt his 
ſtrength and vigour will be the beſt 
eriterions to judge by. As for the 
mares they ſhould not be covered be- 
fore they are three years old, but in 
this caſe likewiſe, the goodneſs of the 
mares is the beſt guide, If your breed 
is a good one, you may furniſh your- 
ſelf with young breeding mares, from 
your own ſtock, taking care that they 
are ſound and well made, but it will 
not be adviſcable to make uſe of your 
own colts as ſtallions, becauſe they 

ill in time degenerate. greatly from 
their original goodneſs. It will there- 
fore, be proper to make choice of a 
good barb, or Spaniſh horſe, while 
you preſerve the fineſt mares of your 
own ſtock to breed from. 


BRIDLE. An inftrument com- 
E of ſeveral parts fixed together, 
or the better management and go- 
vernment df a horſe. The moſt eſ- 
ſential parts are, Firſt, the bit or ſnaf- 
fle, which is the part put into the 
horſe's mouth, and of which there 
are ſeveral kinds, ſee the article BiT. 
Secondly, the headſtall, which is two 
ſmall leathers that come from the top 
of the head to the rings of the bit. 
Thirdly, the fillet whici lies over the 
forehead, under the foretop, if the 
horſe have trapping: this is uſually or- 
namented with a roſe, a ribbon, or a 
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painted frontiſpiece. Fourthly, the 
throat-band, which is the leather that 
3 from the headband, and is 

uckled on the oppoſite tide of the 
throat. Fifthly, the reins which pro- 
ceed from the rings of the bit, and 
being calt over the horſe's head, the 
rider holds them in his hand, and 
thereby guides the horſe as he pleaſes. 
Sixthly, a martingale which is a double 
thong of leather, two ends of which 
are faſtened under the horſe's cheeks, 
and the other to the girth betwixt his 
legs, to make him rein well, and caſt 
up his head. 


BRIDLE-HAND, is the horſeman's 
left hand, the right being the whip 
hand. To ſwallow the bridle, is ſpo- 
ken of a horſe that has too wide a 
mouth, and too {mall a bit. 


BRILLIANT. A briſk, high-met- 
tled, ſtately horſe is thus called, as 
having a raiſed neck, a fine motion, 
and excellent haunches, upon which 
he riſes though never ſo little put on. 


BRIDON, or Baipoo in the ma- 
nage ſignifies a ſnaffle, in contradic- 
tion to bit or bridle, 


BRINGING- IN a horſe. Is keep- 
ing down the noſe of one that toſſes 
and throws it up to the wind; this is 
effected by means of a good ſtrong 
branch. See BaxNQUET. 


BRIMS'TONE is à ſolid brittle con- 
crete, of a ycllowiſh colour, a little 
inclining to greenneſs, and ſomewhat 
gloſſy on the ſurface. It conſiſts of 
the vitriolic acid, and a ſmall portion 
of phlogiſton. Sometimes it is found 
native in the earth, in pure, bright, 
yellow ſimi-tranſparent maſſes; but 
more commonly in opaque ones of a 
greeniſh or greyiſh colour, intermixed 
with various earthy or ſtony matters. 
The native ſulphurs are chiefly met 
with about volcanoes in Italy, and va- 
rious other places, alſo in ſome of the 
German, Swediſh, and Hungarian 
mines, 


The largeſt quantities that 
are 
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are brought into England, come from 
Saxony. We receive it in large irre- 
gular maſſes, which are afterwards 
melted and caſt into rolls, being firſt 
mixed with coarie roſin, flour, or the 
like cheap ſubſtances, from which it 
derives its light colour: ſor before theſe 
are added, it is much deeper than we 
uſually ſee it. There are ſulphurs of 
a red colour, but they contain a good 
deal of arſenic in their compoſition. 
Brimſtone is an ingredient in molt ores, 
but the mineral from which the largeſt 
quantity is procured, is the yellow 
pyrites, plenty of which is found in 
Saxony, and from which it is ſepa— 
rated by means of heat, and 1s received 
into veſſels placed on purpoſe for it 
to fall into as it melts. 


Brimſtone is purified by ſublim- 
ing it, and then it is called flower 
of brimſtone or ſulphur, this opera- 
tion is performed by perſons who ſub- 
lime large quantities in a way of trade, 
and the ſulphur thus ſublimed becomes 
an article in medicine. 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, and 
promotes perſpiration. It 1s an active 
medicine, though when it is mixed 
with ſome other very powerful ones, it 
deſtroys their activity. Mixed with 
mercury, the regulus of antimony, 
or with arſenic, they become inert. 
It is both a good balſamic and an alte- 
rative, and 1s very much eſteemed in 
diſordersof the lungs. Nor isitlefs uſed 
in outward applications, particularly 
in the mange, where, for its real effi- 
cacy and certainty, it is inferior to no 
other medicine for that purpoſe. The 
preparations of ſulphur are various, 
but for internal uſe none excels, or 
even is equal to the flowers. From 
ſulphur the chemiſts now procure 
the greateſt part of the vitriohc acid 
which 1s at preſent uſed. 


BROKEN-WIND. A diſorder 
that a horſe is ſubject to when he is 
ſuffered to ſtand too long in the ſtable, 
without proper exerciſe, by which 
means he contracts groſs thick hu- 
mours in ſuch quantities, that they 
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adhere to the lungs, and almoſt ſtop 
their action. Various other cauſe 
may contribute to bring on this diſ- 
agreeable complaint, which is ſo much 
more to be dreaded, as there is no 
ſpecific remedy known for its cure. 
See Wind. . 


BROUILLER, is when a horſe on 
being put to any manage, plunges, 
traverſes, and appcars in diſorder, 
hence it is common to ſay, that man 
is not maiter of his legs, he makes 
his horſe brouiller, that is, he makes 
him traverſe and caſt down his head, 
the ſpur being too hard for him. 


BUCKTHORN. A. prick!y buſh, 
or low tree, common enough in hedges, 
having dark green pointed leaves. 
In June it produces {mall greenit 
flowers, and in the beginning of Oc- 
tober the berries which ſucceed them 
begin to turn black, which is their 
colour when ripe : they contain four 
ſeeds in each, and are full of a dark 
green juice, The bernes have a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh, acrid, 
nauſeous taſte. They operate briſkly 
by ſtool, but at the ſame time they 
occaſion drynets in the mouth and 
throat, and griping in the bowels, 
though if plenty of warm diluting li- 
auors are drank during the operation, 
theſe effects are not fo violent. There 
is a ſyrup kept in the ſhops under the 
title of ſyrup of buckthorn, which is 
made by boiling the juice of the ber- 
ries, with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence. 
In this ſtate it may be given to horſes 
as a purgative in moderate quantities, 
and it will operate both ſafely and et- 
fectually. 


BURGUNDV-PI TC, isthe reſin of 
ſome kind of turpentine trees, leſs di- 
veſted of its oil then the common re— 
ſin, ſome ſay it is from the mountain 
pine. It is likwiſe called white pitch. 
It is chiefly uſed in charges, and in 
ſeveral kinds of plaſters, to give them a 
proper degree of body and conſiſtency. 

BURNS and ScaLDs ſometimes haps 


pen to horſes, and conſequently the 
treatment 
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treatment of ſuch accidents require 
our attention, but the way in which 
tliey are uſuaily treated is ſo ridiculous 
and abſurd, that I thall recommend 
quite a new method of dreſſing them. 
Whenever therefore, any thing of this 
kind happens to your horſe, let the firſt 
application be a thick pledget of ſoft 
linen rag made wet in the following 
lotion: 


Tarr extract of lead one ounce, 
ſpring water a quart, and ſhake 
them well together, that they 
may be perfectly united. 


As often as the rag thus wet and 
applied gets dry, let it be dipped afreſh 
in the lotion, and this mode of treat- 
ment ſhould be continued for at leaſt 
four and twenty hours, by which time 
the violence of the pain will be abated, 
or, as many people expreſs it, “the 
ce fire will be taken out,“ and nothing 
will remain but a common ſore, which 
will heal with any of the common 
ointments, taking care to touch any 
fungous fleth that may appear with 
a, little blue vitriol, or ſomething 
of that nature, as often as may be 
neceſſary. 


BUTTON, of the bridle reins, is 
a ring of leather with the reins paſſed 
through it, which runs the whole 
length of the reins. To put a horſe 
under the button, is when a horſe is 
ſtopped without a rider upon his back, 
the reins being laid on his neck, and 
the buttons lowered ſo faſt down that 
the rains bring in the horſes head, and 
fix it in the true polition. It is not 
only the horſes that are managed in 
the hand, that muſt be put under the 
button, for the fame method mult be 
taken with ſuch horſes as are bred be- 
tween two pillars, before they are 
backed, 


EUTTRESS. An inſtrument of 
ſteel fitted to a wooden handle, with 
which the blackſmiths pare the horſe's 
hol at the time of ihoeing, &c. 
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ADENCE, is an equal meaſure or 

proportion obſerved by a horſe in 
all his motions, when he is thoroughly 
managed, and works juſtly; ſo that 
his times or motions have an equal 
regard to each other, and one does 
not embrace or take in more ground 
than the other, but the horſe goes over 
— ground with regularity and exact- 
neſs. 

Horfemen ſay, “this horſe works 
« always upon the fame cadence ; he 
© follows the cadence; he does not 
© change the cadence; he remains 
© equally between the two heels; he 
& is fine and gentle in all his aids: and 
« when put to the manage, he never 
„ jnterrupts the cadence; this horſe 
& has fo tinea mouth, and works with 
© {ſo much liberty in his ſhoulders 
« and haunches, that he keeps his ca- 
&« dence with great eaſe, without ſtep- 
„ping falſe, or jumbling, and works 
&« equally well in either hand.“ 


CALADE, or Bass E, is the deſ- 
cent, or ſloping declivity of a riſing 
manage ground, or in other words, 
it is a ſmall eminence upon which 
we ride down a horſe ſeveral times, 
on a ſhort gallop, to make him learn 
to ply and bend his haunches; and 
forms his ſtops upon the aids of the 
calves of the legs, the ſtay of the 
bridle and the caveſon ſeaſonably 
given: for without theſe aids he would 
be almoſt ſure to throw himſelf too 
much upon his ſhoulders, without 
bending his haunches in a proper de- 
gree. Horſemen frequently fay ““ work 
« your horſe in a calade, after the Ita- 
lian manner, or ride him ſtraight 
& forwards, and then you will make a 
& y00d ule of the calade. Theſe ca- 
& lades will diſcourage your horſe, 
% and moſt likely ſpoil his hams, for 
ce the declivity is too great, and be- 
„ {ides you do not make the aids of 
the bridle accord with thoſe given 
by the calves of your legs. 
CALAMINE 
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CALAMINE, or LAPIS CALani- 
NARIS, is a mineral ſubſtance which 
is found plentifully in ſeveral parts of 
England, Germany, and other coun- 
tries, either in diſtinct mines, or inter- 
mixed with the ores of other metals. 
It is uſually of a greyiſh, browniſh, 
yellowiſh, or pale red colour; confi- 
derably hard, but not ſufficiently ſo 
to ſtrike fire with ſtee}. It has been 
looked upon by ſome as a ſiniple earth, 
and by others as an iron ore, but later 
diſcoveries have proved it to be actu- 
ally an ore of zinc, it is generally 
roaſted, or calcined before it comes 
into the druggiſts' ſhops, in order 
to ſeparate from it ſome ſulphure- 
ous or arſenical matter, and to 
make it more eaſily reducible to a fine 
powder. In this ſtate it is uſed in 
collyrums for defluxions of acrid tu- 
mours to the eyes, for drying up 
moiſt running ulcers, and for healing 
frettings or excoriations in any part of 
the body. 


CALAMINT. A low herbaceous 
plant growing wild in hedges, by the 
ſides of highways, and in dry ſandy 
ſoils in many other ſituations. It has 
a ſtrong quick (cent, ſomewhat like 
pernyroya!, and is of a warming cor— 
dial nature, ſomething hike ſpear mint, 
but in a much greater degree, Gibſon 
ſays that the dried leaves are an excel- 
lent ingredient in cordial powders. 


CALKINS a fort of horſeſhoes for 
froſty weather, which are indiſgenſibly 
nece{fary at ſuch times, but are apt 
to make the horſes tread altogether 
upon the toes of their hind feet, which 
frequently occaſions them to trip, and 
likewite it is too often injurious to 
the back ſinews: notwithſtanding 
theſe diſadvantages, it is, however, 
more expedient that a horſe ſhould 
run ſuch a riſk than that the rider 
ſhould be in continual danger of break- 
ing his bones. Calkins are either 
fingle or double, that is at one end of 
the ſhoe or at both; the double ones 
are generally allowed to be the beſt, 
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as they admit the horſe to tread more 
evenly. 


CAMERY,or FRovuxCE, ſmall warts 
or pimples in the middle of a horſe's 
palate, which are very ſoft and fore, 
and are bred ſometimes in his lips and 
tongue :Itislike the canker occaſioned 
many ways, ſometimes by eating wet 
hay, whereon rats or other vermin 
have piſſed; ſometimes by drawing 
ſrozen duſt among the graſs into his 
mouth; and fomctimes by liking up 
venom : the ſigns are the appearance 
ol theſe pimple, and whelks, and the 
loreneſs of them, with the unſavori- 
neſs of the food that he has been eat- 
ing of before, and his falling from his 
meat. It is cured by letting blood in 
the two greateſt veins that are under 
the tongue, and waſhing the ſore with 
vinegar and falt, or by burning the 
pimples on the head, and waſhing 
them with ale and ſalt tili they biced. 


CAMMO MILE. A trailing pe- 
renniil plant, which puts out roots 
trom the branches, as they lie on the 
ground, and thus ſpreads and multi- 
plies 1tfeif greatly: whoever is willing 
to cultivate this plant need only pro— 
cure a few of the ſlips in the ſpring, 


and plant them a foot aſunder, that 


they may have rocm to ſpread, and 
they will ſoon cover the ground. It 
is the double fort that is generally cul- 
tivated for medicinal purpoſes, and 
we feidom find auy other in the ſhops; 
but the iingle is by far the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt eflicacious. It flowers in July, 
and is accounted very uteful in cholics, 
and other painful diſorders of the inteſ- 
tines, and in all unealy ſenſations of 
the nervous [ytem ; cutwardly, it 18 
uſcful in emollient fomentations and 
peultices. 


CAMPHIRE, e CAMPHOR, a ſolid 
concrete, which is ctiefly obtained 
from the woody parts of a tree that 
is called by the fame name, and 
or ows plentifully in the iſland of Bor- 
nea, in the Eaſt Indies, and in Japau. 
It is only from the latter place that it 
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is brought into Europe. Camphor as 
it comes to us is white, and almoſt 
tranſparent, unctuous to the touch, 
with a fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like 


_ roſemary, and a bitter aromatie pun» 


cent taſte, accompanied with a ſenſe 
of coolneſs on the tongue. It 15 
known to be good, if, when it is put 
upon hot bread, it turns moiſt; if it 
becomes dry it is bad; it thould be 
kept cloſe in a bladder, or bottle, not 
to prevent it from loſing its quality, 
but to prevent the whole of it from 
exlialing away. 


As to the virtues of this drug it is 
by no means an ealy taſk to ſay whe- 
ther it heats or cools, It, however, re- 
markably leſſens irritability of any 
kind, whether given inwardly or ap- 
Þiied externally, It is likewiſe a pow- 
erful diaphoretic, and antiſceptic, and 
is ſo ſubtil and penetrating, that it 
almoſt inſtantly diffuſes itſelf through- 
out the body. When camphor is given 
largely, diluting liquors ſhould be 
given plentifully at the ſame time, as 
it is otherwiſe apt to occaſion ſymp- 
toms of uncalincſs, It is of great ute 
in fevers, and promotes perſpiration, 
when other things fail; it may be given 
to the amount of two ſcruples tor a 
doſe; it is likewiſe uſed outwardly in 
a multiplicity of caſes, either diſſolved 
in ſpirits, or mixed with other ingre- 
dients for plaſters and ointments. 


C ANKER in horſcs. A very loath- 
ſome diſeaſe to which they are ſub- 
ject, and which, if neglected ſor any 
time, will ſo feſter and putrify the part 
as to cat to the very bone. If it hap- 
pens to come upon the tongue it will 
cat it through, and if on the noſe, it 
devours the griſtle through, and if it 
falls on any fleſhy part, it will ſoon 
ſpread itſelf a gre:t way. It is eaſily 
Ciſtinguiſed by the places where it 
is, appearing raw, and bleeding very 
much; a white ſcurf will likewiſe 
often grow upon the affected part. It 
proceeds in general from living upon 
unwholeſome meat, rankneſs of food, 
or unnatural heat riſing from the ſto- 
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mach, and ſometimes from colds takeu 
in the head, 

When this diſorder is ſituated in the 
mouth, or noſe, the beſt way of treat- 
ing it will be by waſhing the parts three 
or four times with ſyrup of roſes, to 
which has been added a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpirits of vitriol, to make 
it pretty ſharp. The way of doing it 
is this, tie ſome ſoft linen rag round the 
end of a ſmall ſtick, and having dip- 
ped it into the liquid, let all the af- 
fected parts be touched with the ſame, 
repeating the operation two or three 
times a day. There are ſeveral other 
receipts to be met with in the works of 
different authors for the cure of this 
diſorder, but it is uſeleſs enumerating 
them, as this, when properly .applied, 
will be generally found effectual. As 
for the canker, as it is called, in other 
parts of the body (which is nothing 
more or leſs than a foul ulcer) it will 
be neceſſary to keep it clean with de- 
tergent wathes, ſuch as ſimple tinc- 
ture of myrrh and warm water, in the 
proportion of about twenty parts of 
the latter to one of the former, and if 
the ulcer is very deep or ſinuous, it will 
be the beſt way to inject it by means 
of a ſyringe, Should any proud or 
fungous fleſh ſprout up, it muſt be 
deſtroyed from time to time by the 
application of Agyptiacum, red pre- 
cipitate, or ſome ſuch mild application, 
and it will be found that with due 
attention, and looking after, theſe will 
anſwer the purpoſe better than the 
violent cauſtic oils which ſome recom- 
mend: when the fore has thus been 
waſhed and cleanſed, ſome pledgets 
dipped in melted baſilicon, with the 
addition of a little ſpirits of turpen- 
tine, &c. ſhould be applied, and kept 
on the part with a proper bandage, 
and this method of proceeding muſt 
be repeated once or twice a day, ac- 
cording to the nature of the caſe, tilithe 
cure is nearly compleated, when it will 
ſoon be finiſhed by dreſſing with the 
camphorated white oinment, which 
will likewiſe greatly contribute to the 
growth of hair on and about the part. 

CANNON- 
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CANNON-MOUTH of a bit, is a 
round, but long piece of iron, conſiſt- 
ing ſometimes of two pieces that cou- 
ple and bend in the middle, and ſome- 
times only of one piece that does not 
bend as in the cannon-mouth, a trompe. 
Cannon-mouths of all deſcriptions are 
intended to kcep the horſe in ſubjec- 
tion, and are ſo contrived that they 
riſe gradually towards the middle, and 
aſcend up to the palate: to the end 
that the void ſpace underneath may 
allow a little liberty for the tongue. 


CANTHARIDES, or SPAxISH 
FLits as they are commonly called, 
becauſe they were formerly brought 
only from Spain, but now they are met 
with in France, Italy, and ſome parts 
of Germany; they are chiefly found 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, and on aſh trees, 
They are an inſect of the beetle kind, 
known by their ſhining green colour, 
which is likewiſe of a bluiſh caſt. They 
have a ftrong diſagreeable, ſickly ſmell, 
and when taſted, make little or no im- 
preſſion on the tongue at firſt, though 
preſently after an acrimonious and 
pitchy flavour is perceived. 


The largeſt and beſt are brought 
from Italy, they ſhould be choſen 
freſh coloured, entire as poihble, and 
free from duſt, as that is a ſign of their 
being freſh, for when they have been 
kept for a length of time they fall in- 
to a grey powder, in which ſtate they 
are good for nothing, their internal 
virtues periſhing with their external 
form. They affect the kidnies and 
urinery paſſages more immediately 
than any other parts of the body; 
uſed internally they are of a diuretic 
quality, and when applied outwardly, 
they act as cauſtics, and raiſe bliſters, 
When firſt applied to the ſkin, the 
warmth and motion of what perſpires 
ſets them in action, whereby they pe- 
netrate it, and ſo ſtimulate the fibres, 
as to bring on a flux of fluids that raiſe 
up the ſcarf ikin (through which they 
cannot paſs) into a bliſter. They alto 
deſtroy fungous fleſh, Internally, 
their efficacy (when judic:ouſly given) 
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is truly valuable, but there is too much 
caution required in the management 
of them, to admit of their being 
given by any but phyſicians or ſurgeons 
without running the greateſt riſk, 
The chief purpoſes to which they are 
applicable among farriers, are to drain 
off thin ſerous humours, and to take 
away hard ſwellings and excreſcences. 


CAPARISON, or HoRSE CLOTH. 
A ſort of cover for horſes, which is 
commonly made of linen cloth, bor- 
dered round with woollen, and enrich- 
ed with the arms of the owner, on 
the middle which covers the croup, 
and with the initials of his name on 
each fide. Thoſe for the army, are 
ſoractimes made of a large bear's ſkin, 
and thoſe for ſtables moſtly of cloth. 


CAPELET. A diſeaſe in horſes, in 
which the tip of the hock is moveable, 
and more ſwelled than common; at 
firſt it is not productive of any thing 
diſagreeable, but when it arrives at 
any conliderable fize, it will become 
very paintul, aud cauſe the horſe to 
looſe his belly. 


As ſoon as theſe ſwellings are per. 
ceptible, they ſhould be rubbed with 
vinegar, or with Goulard's extract of 


lead, diluted with fix or eight times 


the quantity of water, or with a httle 
camphorated ſpirits of wine. 


CAPIVI-BALSAM, is produced 
from a tree called by the ſame name, 
that grows plentifully near a village 
called Ayapel, in the province of 
Antioch, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
which is almoſt eight or ten days jour- 
ney from Carthagena. Theſe trees 
grow to the height of fifty or fixty 
feet, but all of them do not produce 
the balſam; thoſe which do are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a ridge running along 
their trunks or ſtems. To procure 
the balſam theſe trees are cut, near the 
middle, and calabaſh ſhells or ſome 
other veſſels are placed below the 
wonnd to catch the balſam, which 
will all flow out in a ſhort time after 
the inciſion is made. Some of the 
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trees will yield five or fix gallons of 
balſam; but though they will thrive 
tolerably well after being tapped, they 
never vield a ſecond quantity. 

This balſam is an uſeful corrobo- 
rating detergent medicine. It ſtrength- 
ens the nervous ſyſtem, tends to looſen 
the belly, and in large doſes proves 
purgative, promotes urine, and fome- 
times the expulſion of gravel. It is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to be more effec- 
tual in cleanſing and healing ulcera- 
tion in the urinary paſſages, than any 
other of the natural balſams. It is a 
proper liquid to make up balls for any 
of the above purpoſes with. 


CAPRIOLES, are leaps which the 
horſe makes in the ſame place with- 
out advancing, in ſuch a manner that 
when he is at the height of his leap, he 
yerks out with his hind legs even, and 
near together, It is the moſt difhcult 
of all the high manage; and differs 
from croupades in this, that in a crou- 
pade the horſe does not ſhew his ſhoes, 
and from ballotades, in this, that in 
them he does not verk out. 

Your horſe will never work at ca- 
prioles in 3 capital ſtyle, unleſs you 
place him betwixt two pillars, and 
teach him to raiſe firſt his fore quar- 
ters, and then his hind, while the 
other are yet in the air, for which pur- 
poſe you muſt give him the aids of the 
whip and poinſon; and if you would 
teach him to make caprioles, and yerk 


out in a handſome manner with his 


hind feet, ſtay and help him with your 
hands and heels. Some leaping horſes 
take to make caprioles themſelves, for 
they make equal leaps, and that with- 


cout forcing the hand, or reſting heavy 


upon the bridle. 


CARACOL, in the manage, is an 
oblique piſte or tread, marked out in 
a half round, which is continually 
changing from one hand to the other 
without obſerving any regularity of 
ground. When horſes advance to the 
charge in battle, they frequently ride 
up in this manner, to puzzle the ene- 
my, and make them at a loſs to know 
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whether they are going to be attacked 
in front or in flank. The word is 
Spaniſh, and ſignifies that motion 
which a ſquadron of horſe makes when 
in an engagement, the firſt rank has no 
ſooner fired, but they divide into two 
half ranks, the one wheeling to the 
right hand, and the other to the leſt, 
along the wings of the body towards 
the rear. Every rank in firing obſerves 
the ſame order, and turning or wheel- 
ing from the front to the rear in this 
manner is called a caracol. 


CARCASS of a horſe ought not to 
be too ſmall and flender, for ſuch are 
generally very weak, as on the other 
hand a large carcaled horſe is fre- 
quently heavy and inactive, and when 
one of this deſcription 1s at the ſame 
time under limbed, they are not of any 
very great value, nor are ſuch as have 
a very ſhort carcaſs, and long ſpider- 
like legs; a moderate ſized carcals is 
the beſt, and is a greater indication of 
ſtrength and activity than either of the 
extremes, Sce BODY. 


CARDAMOMS. The ſeeds of an 
herbaceous Faſt-India plant. They 
are of two kinds, the greater and 
leſſer, but the latter are moſt generally 
uſcd. They are of a warm, pungent, 
aromatic nature, and have this advan- 
tage over moſt other warm ſpices, 
that they go not violently heat or in- 
flame -the bowels notwithſtanding 
their pungency. They are chiefly em- 
ployed by fa.riers to comfort the 
bowels, and expel wind: ſometimes 
likewiſe they are uſed as correctors 
in purging medicines. 


CARRAWAYS. The ſceds of an 
umbelliferous plant, which is cultivated 
with us in gardens both for culinary 
and medicinal purpoſes; they have an 
aromatic ſmell, a warm pungent taſte, 
and may be uſed for all the purpoſes 
to which the cardamom ſceds are ap- 
plicable. 


CAREER, fignifies both the gronnd 
that is proper for the manage, and 
courſe ; and the race of a horſe that 
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does not run more than two hundred 
yards; hence the following phrales; 
« this barb makes a very good career, 
« from pacing to ſtopping. This Eng- 
« 1ljſh horſe does not finiſh his career,“ 
that is, does not run throughout with 
the ſame ſwiftneſs, nor move ſo ſhort 
and ſwift at the middle and end, as at 
the beginning. This Spaniſh horſe 
« js fit for the ring, he has a ſhort and 
« ſwift career, and holds it out to the 
« end.“ a 


CARRY-LOW. It is ſaid of ſuch 
horſes as have naturally a ſoft, il|l-ſhap- 
ed neck, and lower their heads too 
much, that they carry low. All horſes 
that arm themſelves, are chargeable 
with this fault, but a horſe may carry 
low without arming; for when he 
arms himſelf his neck is too ſupple, 
and he wants to evade the ſubjection of 
the bridle, but when he carries low, he 
has his neck ill placed, and ill ſhaped. 
A horſe is ſaid to carry well, or in a 
becoming poſture, when his neck 1s 
raiſed, and arched, and he holds his 
head high, firm, and in a good pott- 
tion, without conſtraint. 


CARTHAMUS, or BasTARD S.1F- 
FRON, is a plant which agrees with 
the thiſtle in moſt of its characters, 
only its ſeeds are deſtitute of down. 
The leaves are oval and pointed, and 
on the top of the ſtems grow ſcaly 
heads, ſupporting ſaffron- coloured 
flowers, which are followed by {mooth 
white ſeeds, of an oblong roundiſh 
ſhape, and ſo heavy as to ſink in water. 
The ſeeds have an unctuous, ſweetith 
taſte, which on chewing becomes bit- 
ter and diſagreeable, they are gent- 
ly purgative, but are ſeldom uſed for 
that purpoſe, the flowers are with 
difficulty diſtinguiſhed from true ſaf- 
fron when they are well cured, but 
they have neither its ſmell, taſte, or vir- 
tue in any conſiderable degree. 


CART or PLOUGH HORSE. In the 
choice of an horſe for either of theſe 
purpoſes, which is the ſlow draught, 
chooſe one that is of an ordinary ſize, 
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for horſes in the cart unequally ſorted, 
never draw at eafe, but the tall hangs 
upon the low one. He ſhould be big, 
large bodied, ſtrong limbed, and by 
nature rather inclined to crave the 
whip than to draw more than is neceſ- 
ſary ; and for this purpoſe, mares are 
moſt profitable, if you have cheap 
keeping for them, as they will not only 
do their work, but bring you an yearly 
increaſe. Care, however, ſhould he 
taken to have them well forehanded, 
that is, they ſhould have a good head, 
neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders, but for 
the reſt, it does not ſignify ſo much, 
though their bodies ſhould be large, 
for the more room a foal has in its 
dam's belly, the better formed will 
its limbs be; and be ſure never put 
your draught mares, or even horſes 
to the ſaddle, for that alters their pace 
and hurts them conliderably in their 
labour. 


CASTING-HAIR, or Hoo F. A 
horſe cafis or ſheds his coat at leaſt 
onge a year. Every ſpring he ſheds 
his winter coat and gains a freſh one; 
and ſometimes in the end of autumn, 
he changes this likewiſe; particularly 
if he has been ill curried, ill cloathed, 
or kept in a cold ſtable. Sometimes 
horſes cait their hoofs, and when this 
happens the farrier ſhould take care 
to give them a good and proper form, 
otherwiſe they will grow flat and like 
an oylter-ſhell, 


CASTING, or OVERTHROWING a 
horſe, is done as follows, bring him 
upon ſome even ground that is ſmooth 
and ſoft, or into a barn upon ſoft ſtraw, 
then take a long rope, which double, 
and caſt a knot about a yard from the 
bow; put the bow about his neck, and 
the double rope betwixt his fore legs, 
about his hinder paſterns, and under 
his fetlocks; when you have done this, 
flip the two ends of the rope under the 
bow on his neck,and draw them quick, 
which will ſoon overthrow him ; then 
make the ends faſt, and hold down 
his head under which you muſt always 
take care to have plenty of ſtraw, &c. 
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If you would brand a horſe on the 
buttock, or want to do any thing about 
his hind legs, that he may not ſtrike, 
take up his contrary fore leg; and 
when you brand him, take care that 
the iron be red hot, before you apply 
it; and that the hair be both finged 
away, and the fleſh ſcorched in every 
part, before you remove it and let him 
looſe. 


CATARACT. This diſorder is an 
opacity of the cryſtalline humours of 
the eye, which prevents the rays of 
light from paſſing to the retina, and con- 
ſequently hinders viſion. The cata- 
ract differs frequently in colour, being 
found in different ſubjects, white, pearl 
colour, yellow, greeniſh, or black, 
When this diſorder is confirmed in a 
horſe, there is little reaſon to hope for 
a cure, as the miſchief is ſeated too 
deep for any external applications to 
reach it, without occaſioning what 
would be worſe than the diſeaſe : and 
were you to couch a horſe, and the 
operation ſucceeded ever ſo well, yet 
would his ſight be rendered very little 
better thereby, as there is no fitting 
him with ſpectacles, to make up the 
deficiency or plainneſs of the cryſtal- 
line humour When you perceive 
any thing of this kind firſt coming on, 
the beſt way will be to treat the horſe 
in the ſame manner as if he had moon- 
eyes. See BLINDNESS, 


CAUSTICS. Medicines which de- 
ſtroy the texture of the parts to which 
they are applied. The moſt remark- 
able ones are the actual cautery, or red 
hot iron; the antimonial, or butter of 
antimony; the common cauſtic of the 
London College, and the lunar cauſ- 
tic. When cauſtics are applied upon 
an abſceſs in order to procure an open- 
ing for the matter, &c. lay a piece of 
ſticking plaſter on the ſofteſt part, 
having previouſly cut a hole in it near- 
ly as big as you intend the opening to 
be, then in the hole of the plaſter lay 
the cauſtic, which muſt be ſecured 
there by another piece of ſticking plaſ- 
ter; when the eſchar is formed, it 
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muſt be cut through, and wholly, or 
the greateſt part of it be ſeparated with 
the knife. According to the intention 
of a cauſtic it muſt remain on a longer 
or a ſhorter time; but in moſt inſtan- 
ces where cauſtics are uſed, the knife, 
in the hands of a ſkilful operator would 
do the buſineſs more ſafely, and with 
leſs pain, 


CAVALCADOUR is a word uſed 
at the court of France, and among the 
families of the blood, ſignifying the 
querry, or maſter of the horſe. Thus 
we ſay the querry cavalcadour of the 
Queen's, of Monſieur's, or the Duke of 
Orlean's ſtables. In Italy this word 
ſignifies the perſons who ride or trot 
colts with bardelle ſaddles. See Ba- 
DELLE. 


CAVALIER. One that underſtands 
horſes, and is practiced in the art of 
riding. | 

CAVESON, or Cavezon. A ſort 
of noſe-band, either of iron, leather, 
or wood, ſometimes flat, at others 
hollow or twiſted, put on the horſe's 
noſe to pinch it, and ſo forward the 
ſuppling and breaking him. An iron 
caveſon is a ſemicircle or band of iron, 
conſiſting of two or three pieces 
joined together with hinges, and 
mounted with a head-ſtall, or throat- 
band, and two ſtraps or reins with 
three rings; one rein paſſes through 
the middle ring, when we mean to 
make a horſe trot round a pillar, and 
the two reins are put through the fide 
rings, which the rider holds in his 
hands, or makes faſt to the ſaddle, in 
order to keep the horſe's head in ſub- 
jection. 


CAUTING, or CAUTERIZING= 
IRON, An iron inſtrument, with which 
farriers ſear thoſe parts of a horſe 


which require burning, as the tail after 
docking, &c. 


CHACE. As it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence for a ſportſman to know 
what chace is moſt proper to train a 
hunting horſe to; I ſhall be * 

what 
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what particular on this head, as there 
are a variety of opinions entertained 
about it by different people; ſome 
thinking that a horſe who is deſigned 
either for a buck, or foxhunter ſhould 
be uſed and trained up at firſt in that 
ſort of exerciſe, while' others are of 
opinion that thoſe chaſts are much too 
violent for young horſes, and therefore 
chooſe to train them after harners, 
-which laſt ſeems to be much the moſt 
rational and judicious method, As 
for the ſtag, buck, and hind, there is 
not much difference in the hunting of 


them, ſo that the ſame objeQtions lie 


againſt each of them, for which ſoever 
2 hunt, it is in the covert or at 
Orce. 

If a deer be hunted in a park, he 
uſually chooſes the moſt woody parts 
of it, as a refuge from his enemies 
which is both unpleaſant to the rider, 
and troubleſome to the horſe, to fol- 
low the dogs through the thick buſhes; 
and beſides, in parks the ground is 
uſually full of mole banks, trenches, 
&c. which are dangerous for a young 
horſe to gallop over, till he has 
attained to ſome perfection in his 
ſtroke. a 

But if he is turned out of the park 
and hunted at force, you will find that, 
as ſoon as he is once unharboured, or 
rouſed, he will run off endways before 
the hounds, five, ſix, or ſometimes 
ten miles, and they following ſo ſwiftly 
in full cry, a horſe muſt be under the 
neceſſity of running up and down 
hill, without the leaſt reſpite or inter- 
miſſion, leaping hedge, ditch, and 
dale, and frequently croſſing rivers, 
and bogs, to the great danger of both 
horſe and rider. So that it muſt be 
almoſt impoſſible for a young horſe to 
ſurvive ſuch violent exerciſe, till he 
has been inured to ſervice by degrees. 
And beſides the ſeaſon for theſe chaſes, 
commencing about midſummer, and 
ending at Holy-rood tide, is a part of 
the year in which the ſun's heat is ex- 
ceſſive, that beſides the ſwiftneſs and 
violence of the chace, and the dan. 
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ger of breaking his wind, or burſting 
is belly; the ground is ſo parched 
afid ſcorched, that it would hazard the 
melting of his greaſe; and the weight 
of the rider, by reaſon of the hard- 
neſs of the ground, would occafion 
foundering, ſplents, and wind-galls, 
inſomuch that in a very little time he 
would be rendered altogether uſeleſs. 
It therefore follows, that horſes in- 
tended for this violent exerciſe, ſhould 
be trained to it by long practiee and 

experience. - | 
As young horſes are equally ſub- 
je to diſeaſes with young children, 
no perſon that wants a horſe for any 
common occaßons, as for journies, 
hunting, &c. ſhould purchaſe one 
that is not at leaſt fix years old, and 
if he be ſound of limb, wind, and fight, 


ſuch a one, with good management, 


willlaſt eight or nine years, and there- 
fore, it is no bad plan to buy for ſuch 
purpoſes, a middle aged hunter, leg 


1s ſound, for he, being uſed to g 


on all grounds, leap over hedges, 
ditches, &c. will not fail you or tum- 


ble down, which is a great recom- 


mendation. 

Next todeer hunting, is the fox-chaſe, 
which, although it is much followed 
by the nobility, and gentry of all de- 


. criptions, yet is inconvenient for the 


training of a young horſe, it bein 
ſwift without reſpite, and ſometimes of 
very long continuance, both of which 
are diftrefling to a young horſe. But 
there is frequently a greater inconve- 
nience attends a horſe in this chaſe, 
which is, that when a fox is unken- 
nelled, he ſeldom or never betakes 
bimſelf to the open country, but re- 
mains in the ſtrongeſt coverts, and 
thickeſt woods, ſo that a horſe can 
have but little pleaſure in accompa- 
nying the hounds, without running a 
riſk of being ſtubbed, or having ſcme 
ſuch dangerous accident happen to 
him. The fitteſt horſes for this chace, 
are ſuch as have great ftrength and abi- 
lity : this chaſe begins at Chriſtmas, 


I 


which is the worſt time of riding, and 
ends 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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ends at Lady-day, which is jt when 
the ground is getting in proper order 
for it. 

The next chaſe is the otter, which is 
not very good for a horſe, becauſe he 
that truly purſues this amphibious ani- 
mal muſt. often ſwim his horſe, to tae 
great and equal hazard of them both. 

he hare, therefore, is the beſt chaſe, 
bath for eaſe and pleaſure z for though 
it is indeed fwift, and of confiderable 
length like the fox, ag it is far more 
pleaſant to the horſe, becauſe hares 
gencrally run the open country, and 
the ſcent not being fo hot as the fox, 
the dogs are oftner at detault, by 
which means the horle has many ſobs, 
and conſequently recovers his wind, 
and regains ſtrength for another burſt, 


This chace begins at Michaelmas, 
and ends in the beginning of March. 


The beſt dogs to bring a horſe to 
perſection of wind and ſpeed, are the 
fleet northern hounds, who, by means 
of their hard running, will draw him 
up to fuch a degree of ſpeed, that 
he will have no time to loiter, and in 
conſequence of being in continual 
practice, he will be ſo habituated to 
the violence of the chace, as in a ſhort 
time to be able to ride on all ſorts of 
ground, and be at fuck command up- 
on the hand, that you may make him 
go at what rate you pleaſe, and a three 
quarters ſpeed will be leſs troudleſome 
to him, when thus initiated, than a 
Canterbury gallop. This may pro- 
bably be one reafon why the northern 
breeders in generalexceed the ſouthern 
ones, ſince it is certain that the ſpeed 
of their honnds contributes muchtothe 
excellence of the horſes, and renders 
them able to endure all the fatigues of a 
long chace, with eaſe to themſelves, 
and ſatisfadtion to their riders. 


CHACHK, in the manage, is taken 
in the ſame ſenſe as beat upon the hand, 
which a horſe is ſazd to do when he 
docs not hold his head ſteady, but 
toſſes up his noſe, and {takes his head 
all of a ſudden aud unczpetedly, to 
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avoid the ſubjection of the bridle. 
Turkiſh horſes are much addicted to 
this fault, and the beſt bridles will not 
fix their heads, Fhe Croatian horſes are 
likewiſe ſubject to the ſame diſorderly 
behaviour, owing to their bars being 
ſo ſharp and ridged that they cannot 
bear the preſſure of a bit, be it never 
fo gentle. A horſe that has not too 
ſenſible a mouth, will very ſeldom 
chack, or beat upon the hand, and 
thoſe that do may be prevented b 

putting under the noſe bands a ſmall 
flat piece of iron bent archwiſe, which 
anſwers the ſame end as a martingale. 
But though this will prevent them 
from throwing up while they wear it, 
yet will it not break them entirely of 
the habit, for as ſoon as it is taken off, 
they will fall into the ſame practice 
again, | | 


CHALK, is a pure white mineral cal- 
careous earth, which is found in moſt. 
parts of the krown world. It is of 
different degrees of hardneſs, crumbles 
between the fingers, and ſtains them 
white, ſticks to the tongue without 
any aſtringency, and is found both in 
the form of ſtone and powder. The 
beſt is ſuch as is perfectly white, ſoft, 
cłoſe, folid, equaſ and uniform when 
broke, free from ſand and other bodies, 
and rather agreeable than infipid to 
the taſte. | 


It is ſomewhat aſtringent, and is 
therefore given in moſt internal 
hemorrhages, and ivoſerteifes, It is 
likewiſe ſerviceable to ſweeten the 
Juices of the ſtomach, when they are 
turned too ſharp and acrid ; and may 
be given with advantage to ſuch horſes 
28 are apt to eat mud, clay, and other 
traſh out of walls, &c. 


CHAMFRIN, or CHANF&1N, in the 
manage, denotes the fore part of a 
horſe's head extending from nnder the 
ears, along the interval between his 
eye brows down to his noſe. 


 CHANGF-A-HORSE,or Ca ANnGz- 
HaxD. 1: to turn cr bear the horſe's 
heasZ 
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head from one hand to the other, from 
the rizht to the leit, or fram the left 
to the right. Lou ſhould, however, 
never change your horſe, without 
puſhing him forward upon the turn, 
and then puſh him on ſtraight in order 
to ſtop. | 


CHANNEL of a horſe. Is the hol- 
low between the two bars, or lower 
Jaw-bones, in which the tongue is 
lodged. For which purpoſe it ſhould 
be large enough to prevent the tongue 
from being preſſed too much with the 
bitmouth, which ſnould have a liberty 
or joint in the middle of it. 


CHAPERON of a bit-wouth. Is a 
term made uſe of only for ſcreich- 
mouths, and ſuch others as are not 
cannon mouths, ſignifying the end of 
the bit that joins to the branch juſt 
by the banquet. In feratch-mouths 
the chaperon is round, but in others 
it is generally of an oval form; and 
the ſame part that in ſcratched and 
other mouths is called chaperon, is in 
cannon- mouths denominated froncear. 


CHAPELET in the manage. Is a 
pair of ſtirrup leathers mounted with 
i ſtirrup each, and jointed at the top 
in a ſort of leather buckle, which is 
called the chapelet's head, and by 
which they are faſtened to the ſaddle 
pommel, after being adjuſted to the 
rider's length. They ate uſed to avoid 
the trouble ef taking up or letting 


down the ſtirrups every time n 
ad- 


rider mounts a different nag and 
dle, and to ſupply the want of ſtirrups 
in the academy ſaddle, which is ge- 
nerally without any. 


CHARBON. An obſolete French 
word, ſignifying the ſmall black ſpot or 
mark which remains in the cavity of a 
horſe's corner teeth, about the ſeventh 
or eighth year of his age, when the 
cavity fills, and the tooth being ſmooth 
and equal is ſaid to be raifed. 


CHARGE. A preparation betwixt 
an ointment and a plaſter, or between 
a plaſter and a poultice, partaking of 
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the nature of all three, being com- 
poſed partly of oils, meals, pulps, &c. 
and partly of gums and reſiuous mat- 
ters, which give a proper body to 
plaſters and other like preparations. 

Charges, as they are intended to 
anſwer ditferent purpoſes, are com- 
poſed of a great variety of ingredients, 
which muſt be made choice of accord- 
ing to the nature of the caſe in which 
they are to be employed. Their prin- 
cipal uſe is to heal parts that are weak- 
ened by falls or bruiſes, ſickneſs or 
any other accident, by which the 
Joints, and nerves, or tendons, are in- 
Jured; to bring den cold e dematous 
ſcvellings, and ſometimes to dry up 
watery humours'in the legs, and other 
parts, 

As al charges zre only a kind of 
ſoft, or liquid plaſter, it is no wonder 
that the ancients, who firſt invented 
them, made greater uſe of them than 
any other topical application wiat- 
ever, as being in their opinion, better 
adapted to creatures covered with 
hair. But however fond our fore- 
fathers might be of ſuch compoſitions, 
there is great reaſon to beheve that 
few out of the many recipes which 
are to be met with in treatites on far- 
riery, for the preparation of charges, 
can be of any uſe whatever; and it 
muſt appear evident, that in moſt caſes 
where they are applied, more ſpeedy 
and effeQual relief would be obtained 
by proper liniments, and other liquid 
preparations. Thoſe, however, who 
chooſe to make uſe of charges, will 
find a ſufficient number of ingredients 
deſcribed in this beok, and their 
qualities pointed out in fe clear a man- 
ner, that they may without much 
trouble, make a ſelection for any pur- 
pole much more judicioufly, than if 
they were to be led by the works of 
moſt authors that have written on the 
ſubject. | 


CHASTISEMENTS or CoORREC- 
TIONS, are the ſevere and rigorous 
applications of the aids, which be- 
come puniſhmeats, wheu, they are 
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given with ſeverity. 
TIONS. 


CHAUSSE-TROP-HAUT, is a 
term for a white footed horſe, when the 
white marks run too high up his legs. 


CHEST of a horſe, is the upper ca- 
vity, ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the middle belly or ventre. 


CHEST-FOUNDERING. A diſ- 
order in horſes which approaches 
pretty near to what is called the pleu- 
reſy in men, which is an inflammation 
of the lungs, or pleura, if not of hoth, 
accompanied with pain and difficulty 
of breathing. Any thing that will oc- 
cafion a cold, may be the cauſe of this 
diſorder, as very hard riding, or any 
other kind of work, expoſing a horſe 
that is very hot too long in a ſtate of 
inaQtivity to the cold air, riding him 
in ſuch circumſtances into cold water, 
or letting him drink too much at ſuch 
times, &c. 

The ſigns of this diſtemper, are a 
rough ſtaring coat, and a more than 
common heaving of the flanks, and 
ſometimes when they come to be 
moved they will ſtart with the violence 
of the pain which the diſorder occa- 
ſions. 8 

The firſt ſtep towards a cure in this 
complaint, is to bleed according to the 
ſize and ſtrength of the horſe, which 
in moſt inſtances will relieve the dif- 
ficulty of breathing, Some are of 
opinion that the veins in the flank are 
the moſt proper to be opened on this 
occaſion, but if there is blood taken 


See COkRiazC- 


away in ſufficient quantity, it is a 


matter of little conſequence from 
whence it is drawn. 

As horſes in this complaint are for 
the moſt part inclined to be coſtive, 
and of a hot dry habit, it will be 
proper to let them have ſome ſcalded 
oats, and bran maſhes, with plenty 
of warm gruel, and other ſuch dilut- 
ing liquors, with a little nitre diſſolved 
in them; and if there ſhould be a 
great diſhiculty of breathing, attended 
with other bad ſymptoms, it will be 
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worth while trying three or four 
drenches of gruel, &c. with three 
drams of the ſeneka root, in fine pow- 
der in each, initead of the inſignificant 
glyſters, and pernicious ſweating me- 
dicines which are recommended in al- 
moſt all old authors. Should he by 
theſe and the like means, get better 
in a few days, he may take a few of 
the following pectoral balls. 


TAxx Sperma ceti, an ounce and a 
half, aniſeed and liquorice pow- 
der of each two ounces, ſyrup 
of ſquills, a ſufficient quantity to 
make the ingredients into a paſte, 
which divide into fix ſmall balls, 
and give him two a day, one in 
the morning and the other at 
night. 


If, after taking theſe for a week, or 
thereabouts, the violent ſymptoms 
diſappear, he may, by degrees, be in- 
ured to moderate exerciſe, which, with 
an aperient cleanſing diet, will com- 
pleat the cure. 


CHEVALER, a French word which 
ſignifies that a horſe in paſſaging upon 
a walk or trot, overlaps, or croſſes one 
of his fore legs with the other every 
ſecond motion that he makes. 


CHEWING-BALLS are ſometimes 
given to horſes that have loſt their ap- 
petites, which is no uncommon thing 
among them, and may proceed from 
a variety of cauſes. The compoſi- 
tion is as follows; 

TAxE a pound of aſafœtida, as much 

liver of antimony, the wood of 
bay and juniper trees, of each 
half a pound, and two ounces of 
pellitory of Spain; dry the wood 
and roots ſo that they may be re- 
duced to powder, and then put 
all the ingredients together into a 
mortar, and with a proper quan- 
tity of vinegar or verjuice, make 
the whole into an uniform paſte 
of a moderate ſtiffneſs, of which 
make balls, about an ounce and 
a half each, and dry them in the 


ſun, 
When 
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When you want to uſe one of theſe 
balls, wrap it in a piece of linen 
rag, and tyirg a thread thereto, make 
the horſe chew it for two hours toge- 
ther in the morning, and he will cat 
as ſoon as you take it out of his mouth; 
do the ſame at night, and continue this 
method till he has perfectly recovered 
his appetite. 

Theſe balls may be uſed on the road 
when you travel, by tying them to the 
bridle, or balls of venice treacle, may 
be uſed in the ſame manner. 


CHINA-ROOT, is brought to us 
from both the Indies. It is of a long- 
iſh form, full of joints, of a pale red- 
diſh colour, without ſmell, and very 
little taſte. The Oriental which is by 
many held in the greateſt eſtimation, 
is conſiderably harder and paler co- 
loured than the other. Chute ſuch as 
is freſh, cloſe, heavy, and when chewed 
full of a fat unctuous juice, for ſuch 
is ſure to be good. It promotes per- 
ſpiration, and the urinary diſcharge, 
and by its unctuoſity, obtunds and 
ſheaths acrimonious humours. 


CHOLIC, or the Gxietxs, which 
in the farriers' terms is meant to ſig- 
nify moſt, or all the diſeaſes in the guts, 
is nothing more or leſs than the pain 
that accompanies every ſpecies of diſ- 
order with which thoſe parts are af- 
feed. 

Horſes are but ſeldom troubled with 
any other adſtriction in their bowels, 
than that occaſioned by the harden- 
ing of the dung, which muſt then ne- 
ceſſarily obſtruct the paſſage, and when 
ſuch obſtruction happens in the firſt 
paſſages, the contents of the ſtomach 
and guts are retained there till they 
putrify, in conſequence of which the 
Juices turn four, viſcid, and ropy, 
and fret the fine membrane which lines 
the infide of the inteſtines. By the 
viſcidity, the wind is likewiſe en- 
tangled and detained, which creates a 
ſwelling, and diſtenſion, ſo that the 
belly becomes hard like a drum; and 
if the excrements happen to be very 
much hardened in the great or ſtraight 
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gut, they occaſion a preſſure and 
ricture upon the neck of the bladder, 
and hinder the paſſage of the urine, 
ſo that a horſe cannot piſs; ſometimes 
too the fundament ſwells, and all the 
region about the ſheath, which is very 
dangerous. A hoi ſe under theſe cir- 
cumſtances muſt undoubtedly be in 
great pain, and even in the moſt immi- 
nent danger of his life, unleſs ſpeedy 
relief can be obtained. Therefore in 
order to the cure, after he has been 
raked, which ſhould be done with the 
utmoſt caution, let the following glyſ- 
ter be injected. 


TAKE the leaves of mallows, marſh- 
mallows, and mercury, of each 
three handfuls, boil them for the 
ſpace of twenty minutes, in three 
quarts of water; to the ſtrained 
decoction add lenitive electuary 
four ounces, tincture of ſennæ, 
half a pint, and the ſame quan- 
tity of oil, which ſhould be given 
as ſoon as it is of a proper degree 
of warmth. 


If the horſe is not relieved within 
three or four hours after the operation 
of this glyſter, let the following be 
given: 

TAKE the leaves of mallows, and 
marſh-mallows, of each two large 
handfuls, linſeed and fenugreek, 
of each two ounces, coriander, 
cummin, and aniſecds, of each 
two drams, bay berries, ginger, 
ard Jamaica pepper, of each one 
dram. Boil all theſe ingredients 
for the ſpace of half an hour, in 
three quarts of water, and to the 
decoction add four ounces of an- 
timonial wine, | 


Let them be thrown up in the ſame 
manner as the former, and by the help 
of theſe, it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected the adſtrictions of the bowels, 
cr the indurations of their contenta 
may be removed. But if along with 
the coſtiveneſs, the horſe has violent 
cholic pain, arifing from wind and 
phlegm; it will be proper after the 
groſſer excrements are voided by the 
operation 
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operation of the foregoing glyſters, to 
give the following one : 


Tax red roſe leaves two handfſuls, 
centuary, and wormwood, of each 
one handful, boil them in two 
quarts of water, to three pints, 
and diſſolve in the decoction two 
ounces of diaſcordium, and then 
add half a pint of tincture of ſen- 
nz, 

This will infallibly take off the pain, 
and lie like a cordial in the bowels, 
without giving him the leaſt motion to 
dung, but it will compoſe him, and 
Jull the pain, ſo as to take off the vio- 
lence of the gripes in a few minutes. 
If the pain ſhould chance to return, 
the ſame may be repeated, and the 
quantity of the diaſcordium may be en- 
larged, if it ſhould be judged neceſſary, 
to the quantity of three ounces, and 
there is hardly any kind of pain in the 
bowels, but what will be removed by 
it, if it is adminiſtered in time. 


Colics and griping pains in horſes 
are frequently productive of ſuch fatal 
conſequences ſuddenly, that without 

aying any attention to other circum- 

ances, they ſhould, if poflible, be 
immediately removed. And though 
coſtiveneſs may ſomecimes be induced 
by the remedies above preſcribed, vet 
that will go off without any trouble 
in the courſe of the cure, for when 
once the moſt urgent ſymptoms are 
removed, or alleviated, the next ſtep 
muſt be to ſtrike at the root of the dit- 
order ; for which purpoſe, nothing can 
be better adapted than gentle purging, 
with the uſe of warm penetrating me- 


dicines at the ſame time; and though 


this method of proceeding is contrary 
to the opinion of moſt farriers, who 
believe that coſtiveneſs proceeds from 
inward heat ; whereas, on the contrary, 
it is eaſily demonſtrable, that heat is 
only the effect of coſtiveneſs, and is 
occaſioned chiefly by indigeſted mat- 
ter in the ſtomach, which binds up the 
excrements, and when the guts are 
full and preſſed upon cauſes heat; 
therefore as warm ſpicy materials are 
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proper to act, and attenuate thoſe 
viſcid humours which -occaſion the 
pain, they ought more or leſs to be 
exhibited in all medicines that are given 
for the cure ofcoſtiveneſs. For this rea- 
ſon, when the obſtinate ſtoppages of 
the bowels are removed by the uſe of 
ſuch glyſters as have been recom- 
mended above, ſome one of the fol- 
lowing purges may be given, and will 
be found extremely ſerviceable : 

Taxt mallows, and marſhmallows, 
of each one handful, roots of 
marſhmallows, {ix ounces, ſenna- 
leaves, two our.ces, bay and ju- 
niper berries, of each an ounce, 
boil them in three pints of water 
to a quart, then ſtrain the decoc- 
tion through a ſieve, or coarſe 
cloth,and add two or three ounces 
of ſyrup of buckthorn : 

Or elſe, 

Tarr makKows, and marſhmallows, 
of each two handfuls, ſenna one 
ounce, jallap in coarſe powder, 
half an ounce, carraway-ſeeds, an 
ounce and an half. Boil theſe ingre- 
dients in the ſame quantity of 
water as the laſt, till a third part, 
or thereabouts, is evaporated, and 
when you have ſtrained the liquor 
off, add four ounces of mayna 
thereto : 

Or, 

TAKE eight ounces of manna, and 
two of cream of tartar, which 
diſlolve in a quart of gruel, or 
{weet whey, and add eight ounces 
of oil of olives. 


Either of theſe mild purging 
drenches may be given after the ute of 
the glyſters, taking care to keep the 
horſe from feeding for two or three 
hours, after which he may be walked 
abroad for the ſpace of an hour; and 
it would not be at all amiſs if there 
was a good tripe broath prepared for 
him on return, thickened with a 


little oatmeal; and if he refuſe drink- 
ing it, there may be two orthreequarts 
given with a drenching horn, and 
the ſame quantity in three or four 

hours 
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hours after. This will help the ope- 
ration of the phyſic forwards, looſen 
and diffolve the excrements, and ſlimy 
matter, which not only cauſes pain of 
itſelf, but entangles the wind,and brings 
on violent preſſure and diſtenſion of 
the guts. But if the horſe is of ſo 
little value, 'that it is not worth while 
being at all this trouble and expence 
about him, you may try the following 
purging drench at firſt: 

Tax mallows, and marſhmallows, 
of each two handfuls, jallap in 
powder two ounces, annifeed or 
fennel ſeeds an ounce, boil them 
as before directed, and add to the 
decoction four ounces of com- 
mon treacle : 

Or, | 

TAKE half an ounce of the bitter 
apple in powder, three drams of 
ſuccotrine aloes, and one dram 
of diagridium, which make into 
a ball, with flour and butter, to 
be given him for a ſingle doſe. 

If your horſe's fundament ſhould 

be ſwelled, which ſometimes is the 
caſe, and to ſuch a degree, before he 
has been raked, or had glyſters admi- 
niſtered, that he cannot ſtale; becauſe 
when the excrements are hardened and 
pent up in the great gut, that being 
full, preſſes upon the neck of the 
bladder, ſo as to hinder the urine from 
being evacuated; and if this ſymptom 
does not go off, on the uſe of fuch 
means as have been recommended 
above, recourſe muſt be had to ſuch 
things as are proper to abate or pre- 
vent inflammation, for which purpote, 
2 following decoction is well adapt- 
ed: 

TAKE of red roſe leaves two hand- 
Fuls, boil them in a quart of wa- 
ter, for half an hour, or there- 
abouts, then ſtrain the decoction, 
and add to it a fmall quantity 
of brandy, rum, or. ſpirits cf 
wine, and with two pieces of 
ſponge or flannel, foment his 
ſheath and fundament, for halt 
an hour at a time, two or three 
times & day. 
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This decoction ſhould always be 
uſed as warm as the animal can bear 
it, and the ſpirits ſhould be mixed 
with it only when it is uſed, in the 
proportion of one part to two of the 
fomentation. | 


His yard ſhould likewiſe be kept up 
to his belly, with a ſoft bandage, other- 
wife a humour might fall into it, as it 
is both a ſoft and dependant part, by 
which means the ſwelling and inflam- 
mation are frequently kept up, not- 
withſtanding the firſt cauſes are re- 
moved, and ſometimes the part mor- 
tifies for want of this precaution; 
therefore to keep the yard ſuſpended 
in a proper manner, let the perſun who 
attends take a piece of canvaſs fix 
inches broad, and fix two ſtraps to 
each of the corners that are to be 
foremoſt, ſo that they may be brought 
one on each fide over his flanks, and 
be faſtened upon his reins; the two 
hiad corners ſhould be cut off accord- 
ing as the ſwelling happens to be more 
or leſs on the upper part of the yard, 
and one fingle piece of ſirong tape 
muſt be fixed to the middle part of it, 
which coming through between his 
hips 13 to be carried over the croup, 
and faſtened to the other two. When 
this accident happens to a ſtallion, his 
ſtones ought alſo to be ſuſpended in a 
bag of ſoft flaxen cloth, which may 
eaſily be faſtened to the other. By 
theſe means the return of the blood 
will be rendered very eaſy, and conſe- 
quently the ſwelling and inftammation 
will ſubſide; though fometimes for 
want of ſuch a method being adopted, 
ſudden death has been the conſe- 
quence. 


It will be abſolutely neceſſary after 
the preceding means have been uſed, 
and the moſt violent fymptoms are re- 
moved or mitigated, to adminiſter 
ſuch things as are likely to deſtroy 
thoſe viſcidities which occaſioned the 
complaint, and for this purpoſe, the 
following powder may be given to the 
amount of aun ounce every morning 
faſting | | 

Tatts 
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Taxt gentian and birthwort roots, 
of each four ounces, galangale, 
zedoary, and calamus aromati- 
cus, of each one ounce, the tops 
of dried wormwood and centu- 
ary, of each an ounce and a half, 
nutmeg, ginger, black pepper, 
and bay berries, of each half an 
ounce,make them into a fine pow- 
der, and keep it for uſe in a glaſs 
veſſel cloſely ſtopped. 


It may be given in white wine, or 
in a decoction of rue; or if your horſe 
be of ſmall value, you may give him 
every day among a little corn, an 
ounce of antimony in fine powder, 
and two ounces of flowers o. ſulphur, 
continuing the uſe of them for a fort- 
night, or longer, as you may ſee fit. 


Rue and garlic bruiſed together has 
uently been found ſerviceable in 
this caſe ; but all remedies will be 
much more efficacious if aſſiſted by 
roper and moderate exerciſe; and 


indeed that alone will frequently be 


found ſufficient ; for, by exerciſe, all 


the parts of the body, whether ſolids 


or fluids, are ſhook and put into mo- 
tion, and the lentor in the bowels, to- 

ether with the excrements, readily 

alls downwards, and is eaſily expelled 
from the body. A bottle of Jackſon's 
tincture given in ſome warm ale has 
frequently done great ſervice, and isa 
remedy well worth trying in all ſuch 
caſes. | 


CHOPS, or CLEFTs in a horſe's 
mouth, are cauſed either by lis eat- 
ing coarſe and rough hay that is full of 
thiſtles and briars, or by foul proven - 


der with ſharp ſeeds in it, which by 


continually pricking the bars of his 
mouth, cauſes them to wrinkle and 
crack; to prevent them from becoming 
very bad, waſh the horſe's mouth fre- 


quently with vinegar and falt, and 


anoint it with honey, and if that does 
not effect a cure, it will be adviſeable 
to ſcrape his tongue with a knife, or 


other proper inſtrument, and after 


having freed that and the adjacent 
parts from filth and corruption, waſh 
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them repeatedly and uently as 
above directed. 4 * l 


Chops or cracks are likewiſe fre- 
quent in a horſe's legs about the paſ- 
terns, accompanied with pain, and a 
diſagreeable ſmell, which is not unfre- 
quently occaſioned by a ſharp fretting 
humour, falling down into the legs, 
and corroding the ſkin, The cure is 
to be effected by firſt clipping away 
the hair from the parts, and then ap- 
plying the white honey charge, or 
coachman's ointment, which will ſoon 


heal the chops, if the dreſſing is regu- 


larly renewed for fix or ſeven days. 


CINNABAR. A ponderous red ſul- 
phureous ore of mercury or quickfil- 
ver. It is found in Spain, Hungary, 
the Eaſt-Indies, &c. but the fineſt 
comes from the latter place. It is 
ſometimes brought to us in large irre- 
gular maſſes, at other times in ſmall 
roundiſh ones, ſmooth without, and 
ſtriated within. Its colourthroughout 
is a dark red. This ore conſiſts of 
quickſilver and ſulphur in the propor- 
tions of from four to ſeven parts mer- 
cury, to one of ſulphur, the finer the 


colour, the richer is the ore. Beſides 
theſe two principal conſtituent parts, 


there is generally a good deal of carthy 
matter combined with them, which 


renders the native cinnaber more un- 


fit for uſe then the artificial ſort, the 


Preparation of which is as follows : 


Take of purified quickfilver twen- 
ty-five ounces, aud of pure ſul- 
phur ſeven ounces. Stir the 
quickſilver into the ſulphur while 
it is melted, and if the mixture 
takes fire it is to be extinguiſhed 
by covering the veſſel, then, when 
the mixture is compleated and 
grown cold, it is to be reduced to 
powder and ſublimed. 


It is but little uſed in medicine, and 
the Ethiop's mineral may at any time 
be ſubſtituted for it. | 


CINNAMON. Is the bark of a 
tree of the bay kind, which grows in 
the iſland of Ceylon, freed from the 

outer 
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cuter green or greviſh part, and cut 
into long flices, which in drying curl 
up into little quills, in which form we 
receive it. It is very thin, light, of a 
reddiſh yellow, or pale ruſty iron co- 
lour, ſomcwhat tough in breaking, 
and of a fibrous texture. 

It is frequently mixed with the Caſ- 
fia bark, which ſomewhat reſembles 
it in appearance, but is deſtitute of 
that fine aromatic ſmell and flavour 
which the real cinnamon polleles. 
The real cinnamon is one of the moſt 
grateful aromatics, of a fragrant ſmell, 
moderately pungent, but not fiery, 
fweetiſh to the taſte, and aſtringent. 
Tuc flavour is ſuppoſed to reſide in the 
fine pellicie, which lines the inner ſur- 
face of the baik, and which abounds 
with veſicles of eſſential oil. C:nna- 
mon is a very elegant and uſeful aro- 
matic, being pleaſing both to the tale 
and ſtomach. By its aſtringent quality, 
it corroborates and ſtrengthens the 
bowels, and proves ſerviceable in ail 
kinds of purgings, and fluxes, but its 
dearneſs prevents it from being uſed 
among farriers, whogenerally ſubſtitute 
ginger, or other cheap aromatic ſub- 
ſtances in its place. There is a ſimple, 
a compound, or ſpirituous water, and 
a tinGure of it kept in the ſhops, all 
of which in different degrees partake 
of the virtues of the bark. 


CLAMPONNIER,orCLAPONNIER, 
An obſolete word, which ſignifigs a 
long jointed horfe, or one whoſe paſ- 
terns are long, ſlender, and too phant. 
Thewordis properly only applicable to 
the cow-kind, for Ja Claponnier, in 
French, is the name for that part in a 
cow, which in a horſe is called the 
paſterns. 


CLEFTS, or CRAcks in a horſe's 
heels, come in general from over hard 
labour, unwholcſome feed, or from 
waiting them while they are hot. 
The cure confiiis in cutting away the 
hair as cloſe as poſlible, keeping the 
parts clean, and !r<quently applyin 
linſesd vil, See Cors. Wins tus 
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CLOSE-BEHIND, is when a horſe's 
hoots come too cloſe together ; ſuck 
horſes arc commonly good ones. 


CLOSING a paſſade juſtly, is 
ending it with a demivolt, in good 
order, well narrowed, and bounded, 
and upon the ſame line on which he 
parted; fo that he is ſtill in a condi- 
tion to part from the hand, in a hand- 
ſome manner, at every laſt time or 
motion of his demivolt. 


CLOVER. A vegetable that is too 
well known, to need a particular de- 
ſcription. Since this plant (the red 
clover) bas been cultivated in England, 
there has been great improvement 
made in the clay lands, which before 
produced little but rye-grafs, and 
other coarſe bents, but now by being 
ſown with this vegetable, they have 
produced more than fix times the 
quantity of fodder that formerly was 
on the ſame land. It is frequently in- 
jurious to neat cattle when they are 
put into it green, and while wet ; but 
when it is well grown, and gotten to- 
gether, it is an excellent food for 
horſcs. 


CLOVES, are the unripe fruit, or 
perhaps only the cups of a ſpecies of 
bay tree, which grows in the Moluc- 
ca iſlands. In ſhape they reſemble a 
ſhort, thick, ſquare nail, of a ruſty 
colour, inclining to black. In the 
middle of each clove, is found a ſty- 
lus or ſtamina, with its tip, and at 
the larger end from the four angles, 
ſhoct out four little points like a ftar, 
in the middle of which is a round ball 
of a lighter colour than the reſt, com- 
poſed of four ſmall icales or leaves, 
which appear to be the unexpanded 
petals of the flower. The ripe fruit 
is ſometimes brought to England un- 
der the name of an Hus, and is 
marked at the top with the remains 
of the flower. It is abont the ſize, and 
of the ſhape of an olive, and contains 
under u thin blackiſh ſhell, a hard ker- 
nel, of the ſame coluur, with a deep 
longitudinal feam on the fide. The 

cloves 
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cloves are ſaid to be cured by drying 
them in the ſun, after they have been 
for ſome time expoſed to the ſmoak of 
x large fire, The largeſt and darkeſt 
coloured ones are the beſt, and thoſe 
which feel oily when preſſed; another 
mark of their being good is, when on 
piercing them with a needle, a little 
liquid like oil oozes out. Thoſe that 
are of a light brown colour, have had 
their oil extracted from them. Cloves 
have a ſtrong, but fomewhat agreeable 
ſmell, and a hot bitteriſh pungent 
taſte. They are one of the hotteſt, 
moſt pungent, and acrid of the aro- 
Matic elaſs. 


They ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
bowels very much, and are of uſe to 
expel wind from thoſe viſcera; they 
are likewiſe uſeful in complaints of 
the nerves, and their effential oil 7s 
often added, as a corrector to purging 


pills, and is very judictouſly given in 


purging horſe balls, for fimilar pur- 
poſes. 

COACIH-IHORSE. One that is ufed 
for the purpoſe of drawing a coach, 
chaiſe, or other carriage of a like na- 


ture. In chovſing one of this kind, 


for what is called the fwift draught, 
let his ſhape be broad, tall, and well let, 
not groſs from abundance of fleſh, 
but large in bone, with a ſtrong neck, 
a broad breaſt, a large chine, ound 
and clean limbs, and tough hooks. 
The large Engliſh geldings are rec- 
koned the beſt for this buſineſs, and 
next to them the Flemilh, 


Coach-horſes thould be well dreſſed 
twice-a Cay at lealt, and have their 
fill of hay and corn, and plenty of 
good litter. They ſhould be waſhed, 
and walked about after violent exer- 
Ciſe, and their beſt food at all times is 
iweet hay, or welt dried beans and 
vats, with now and then a little bean 
bread : the ftrength of their ſhoes, 
and the galling of their harneſs ſhould 
be particularly attended tou; and their 
legs ſhould be kept clean, particularly 
the hindermoſt ongs, and they thould 
be warmly cloathed. 
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 COACHMAN's-OINTMENT, is 
made in the following manner : 

TAKE honey and green vitriol or 
copperas, of each a pound and a 
half, ſet them over a gentle fire 
in a pot, and mix them well to- 
gether, by ſtirring them continu- 
ally till they boil, then take 
off the pot inſtantly, and when 
it is grown halt cold, put in an 
ounce of arſnic in powder, then 
ſet it on the fire again, and keep 
it ftirring till it boils, after which 
you may take it off the fire, and 
keep it ſtirring till it is quite cold, 
taking care to avoid as much as 
poſſible the notfome vapours 
which will arile from it while 
cooling. 

It is a good ointment for ſore legs 
that are not gourdy, pains, mules 
clefts, and rat-tails. The manner of 
uſing it is, to rub the parts ſlightly with 
a littlé once in two days, after they 
have been ſhaved, and well rubbed 
with a whiſp. 


CODS ſwelled. A malady in horſes 
that comes by various cauſes, as 
wounds, blows, &c. Evil humours, 
that corrupt the'maſs of blood, rup- 
tures, &c. For the cure, 

Tart Goulard's extract of lead, 
half an ounce, and ſpring water 
half a pint, which ſhake well to- 
gether in a bottle, or other conve- 
ment veſſel : 

Make ſoft linen cloths wet in this 
lotion, and apply them to the part af- 
fected, renewing the application as 
often as the cloths grow dry, till ſuch 
time as the ſwelling abates; but if 
matter appears to be forming, it will 
be beſt to open the abſceſs, as ſoon as 
the contents are ripe for diſcharging, 
with an incifion knife, and then heal 
it up with any gentle cooling oiut- 
ment, 


COFFIN, or Hoor of a horſe, is 
all the horn that appears when his toot 
is ſet to the ground, and the coflin 
bone is to the foot as a bart or kernel, 
being quite overſpread and furruuided 
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by the hoof, fruſh, and ſole, and is 
not to be perceived without difficulty, 
when the ſole is quite taken away, it 
being covered on all ſides by a coat of 
fleſh, which hinders the bone from be- 
ing ſeen. If in ſand-cracks, quitters, 
&c. the matter by being confined, in- 
jures the coftin bone, the opening muſt 
be enlarged, the fungous fleſh cut 
away, and the actual cautery applied ; 
after which, the bone ſhould be dreſſed 
with doſſils of lint dipped in tincture 
of myrrh, and the wound with baſili- 
con, till it appears clean; and then 
the cure may be perfected by the ap- 
plication of ſome mild healing omt- 
ment, and keeping the part clean. 


COFFIN-JOINT, is where the 
paſtern joins the foot. When this 
Joint is by any accident ſtrained, or 
otherwiſe injured, a horſe frequently 
continues lame for a long time, with- 
out his owner being able to diſcover 
where the ſcat of his malady lies, be- 
cauſe at frit he does not favour it 
much upon bending the foot, only 
npon planting it on the ground, but 
in time there will grow ſuch a ſtitine(s 
in that joint, that he wiil only be able 
to touch the ground with his tec; and 
it will be found immoveable when you 
try to ply it with the hand : the only 
method of removing this ſtiffneſs, is, 
by bliſtering and firing, Which will 
ſucceed in moſt cafes, unleſs the itt. 
neſs and contraction has been of long 
ſtanding. 


COILNTG of the ſtud. Is the firſt 
making choice of a colt or young horle 
for any ſervice, which by no means 
ought to be done too carly, for ſome 
horſes will ſhew their beſt ſhape at two 
or three years old, and looſe it again 
at four; while others will not ſhew 
their beſt ſhape till they are five, and 
ſometimes fix, but then they are ſure 
to keep it ever afterwards. Some 


again will be at their prime for work- 
ing at five or fix years of age, while 
others do not> rrive at it till they are 
eight or nine 


COL 
COLD. The name of a diſeaſe to 


which animals of all denominations, 


particularly horſes, are ſubject. Colds 
are occaſioned by perſpiration being 
checked or obſtructed, that is, the 
pores or outlets of the ſkin, are ſo far 
ſhut up and cloſed by the action of 
cold or wet on the ſkin, that the per- 
ſpirable matter cannot paſs off as uſual, 
but is thrown back into the blood, 
which it ſoon vitiates and depraves, 
and overloads the veſſels, affects the 
head, lungs, glands, and other prin- 
cipal parts of the body. Every per- 
fon is well acquainted with many 
of the ways in which a horſe takes 
cold, and it would be both endleſs and 
unncceſſary to enumerate all the poſ- 
ible ways in which he might do it. 
The moit utual are riding a horſe hard 
till he is very hot, and then ſuffering 
him to cool too ſuddenly; removing 
a horſe from a warm ſtable to a cold 
one; or luddenly taking his cloathing 
away; heuce it is frequently ſeen that 
hortes take violent colds after com- 
ing out of the hands of dealers, 2nd 
by not being carefully rubbed down 
ater coming oft a journey, or from 
other briſx exerc'te. 

The ſigns of a horſe having taken 
cold are a cough, heavineſs, and dul- 
nefs which affect him more or leſs vio- 
ently, as his complaint is more or 
lets fevere. The eyes are frequently 
moiſt and waterv, the kernels under 
the cars, and avout the jaws ſwell, a 
running at the noſe comes on, he rat- 

les in his breathing, and when the 
a:torder is bad he will be feveriſh, 
work in his Ranks, loatk his meat, and 
refute his water. When theſe laſt 
ſymptoms are attended with a ſcurvy 
mouth, coldneſs of the ears and feet, 
and an inward ſoreneſs, there is rea- 
ſon to apprehend that he will have a 
dangerous fever. But when he coughs 
ſtrongly, ſnorts after it, pricks up his 
ears, moves briſkly in his ſtall, dungs, 
and ſtales freely, his {kin fecling kindly, 
and his coat continuing ſmooth, there 
is no danger to be expected, nor will 
there be any ovcation for. giving. him 
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any kind of medicines : but it will be 
proper to take away three pints, or 
two quarts of blood, and give him 
ſcalded bran, Sc. with as much warm 
water as he will drink, in order to 
render his blood thin, and prevent it 
from becoming ſizy. 

If with this treatment the diforder 
ſhould increaſe, and he ſhould become 
hot, and refuſe his meat, you may 
take as much more blood from him 
as you did the firſt time, if he is a 
ſtrong one, and if you are not ſatisfied 
without giving him medicines, I wound 
have you avoid, as you would poiton, 
giving him a farrier's drench, which 
is generally compoſed of naſty heating 
powders, mixed up in a quart or more 
of ſtrong ale, which too often is the 
means of increaſing the fever to an 
alarming height, and beſides, palls the 
horſe's ſtomach by its loathſomenels. 
Inſtead, therefore, of ſuch medicines, 

Infuſe two ounces of anniſfcecds, 
with a dram of ſaffron, in a pint 
and a half of boiling water, pour 
off the clear, and diſſolve in it 
four ounces of honey, to which 
may be added four ſpoonfuls of 
ſallad oil, this quantity may be 
taken every night ; 

Or if there is no fever, you may 
give him one of the following balls 
Inſtead, with a little nitre, or ſal pru- 
nella, every day in his water, or 
maſh, till the complaint gives way 
and ſhould he be coſtive, you muſt 
give him a little cream of tartar, diſ- 
ſolved in his water, or in ſome other 
manner, every day to keep him regular 
in that reſpect: 

TAKE of the freſh powders of anni- 
ſeed, elicampane, liquorice, turme- 
ric, and flowers of brimſtone, each 
three ounces, Spaniſh juice four 
cunces, diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of mountain wine: ſaffron 
in powder, half an ounce, iallad oil, 
and honey, each half a pound, oil 
of anniſeeds, half an ounce, make 
the whole of a proper conſiſtence 
with wheat flour, and give the fize 
gf apullet'segꝝ morning and night, 
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This ſimple and eaſy method of 
proceeding, with good nurſing, hot 
maſhes, warm water, and cloathing, 
particularly about the head and throat, 
which promotes the running at the 
noſe, will in moſt inſtances of ſud- 
den colds, ſoon give eſſectual re- 
lief; and when the horſe feeds heartily, 
and ſnorts after coughing, moderate 
exerciſe will greatly contribute to his 
recovery. 

The fcalded bran ſhould be put in- 
to his manger, ſomewhat hotter than 
he can eat it, which will occaſion him 
to hold his head over the manger, aud 
receive the ſteam up his noſtrils, this 
will have a very great tendency to 
promote the running, aud haſtens 
the cure. lis manger ſhould be kept 
clean by filling it with ſtraw and hay, 
well hook, ſprinked with water, and 
given him by little at a time, for his 
breathing in this diſorder taints the 
hay, and when that is once done, he 
will not touch it. To a horſe that is 
groſs and loaded with fleſh, a rowel 
may tometimes be ſerviecable, and a 
gentle purge or two will not be thrown 
away upon ſuch, when the diſorder is 
removed. 


COLLAR. A part of the harneſs of 


a draught horſe, made of leather and 
canvas, and ſtuficd with ſtraw or wool, 
to be put about the neck. 


COLOUR. I believe there is hardly 
an author that has treated on the 
diſeaſes to which horſes are liable, but 
what has given his opinion reſpecting 
the different diſpoſitions which are in 
horſes of different colours, and though 
there 1s, perhaps, nothing more fallaci- 
ous, than a judgment formed from 
that circumitance, yet it may not be 
amiſs to take notice of the moſt pre- 
vailing opinions on that head. 

Some authors tell us that dappled 
grey, the dark forrel, the brown bay, 
the roan with a dark head, and the 
fleabitten, or ſtarling colour, are the 
beſt ; others think the bay, the cheſ- 
nut, the dappled grey, the brown and 
the ſorrel are the principal colours to 

be 
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be depended on : but, for my own part, 
Ithink that colour is of very little conſe- 
quence, any furtherthan asit addstothe 
beauty of the horſe, and ſo far it is un- 
doubtedly of great importance. Bay 
horſes are of different ſhades of colour, 
from the lighteſt to the darkeſt, which 
almoſt looſes itſelf in the brown, only 
that it appears more bright andſhining. 
The bright bay is a very beautiful co- 
lour, particularly when there is a black 
mane and tail, or a dark liſt down the 
back. Dark bays have commonly their 
knees and paſterns black, and it is by 
no means unfrequently that we ſee 
bay horſes with their whole limbs 
black, from their knees and hocks 
downwards, The bay is ſuppoſed to 
be one of the beſt colours, and horſes 
of all the different ſhades of bays are 
ſaid to prove generally good, unlets 
they have been accidentally ſpoiled 
while colts. The true cheſnut is ge- 
nerally of an uniform colour, with- 
out any ſhade or gradation, but his 
hairs are commonly of three different 
colours in different parts, that is, they 
are light at the roots, dark in the mid- 
dle, and of a pale brown at the ex- 
tremities, which makes a very agree- 
able mixture, and differs from the 
ſorrel inaſmuch as the mixture of the 
cheſnut is not to be perceived at any 
diſtance, whereas the hairs of the ſor- 
rel are frequently of ſeveral diſtinct 
colours, among which the red, or fox- 
coloured is generally predominate, 
There are ſeveral gradations of colour 
in the ſorrels and cheſnuts, as well as 
the bays, and there are many good 
horſes of both theſe colours, but when 
the ſorrels have too much white about 
their legs, they have been noticed to 
prove more tender footed than ſuch 
as are of a more uniform colour, and 
they are more delicate in their conſti- 
tutions. When a cheſnut horſe hap- 
pens to be bald or party coloured, 
which ſometimes happens, they are 
not much prized, for as cheſnuts are 
leſs frequently of various colours, 
than any other, moſt people have an 
idea that they are neither ſo good, nor 
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ſo beautiful, when that uniforraity of 
colour 1s by any accident deſtroyed. 
Brown horſes are not eſteemed altoge- 
ther ſo beautiful as the bay or cheſnut, 
but like them they have various gra- 
dations in their colour, from light to 
dark. Moſt of them have black manes 
and tails, and often their joints are 
likewiſe of a ruſty black colour. The 
generality of brown horſes grow gra- 
dually lighter about their bellies, and 
many dark brown horſes have light 


_muz#Nes, but the moſt beautiful of 


this claſs are ſuch as happen to be 
finely dappled, though many of the 
plain brown horſes are ſtrong, and ex- 
tremely ſerviceable. Shining jet black 
horſes that are well marked, and have 
not too much white about them, are 
extremely beautiful, and many of them 
are of the firſt quality for goodneſs. 
Greys are of ſeveral denominations, 
but the dappled are accounted the 
beſt ; the ſilver-grey is very beautiful, 
and ſometimes proves excellent, the 
iron-grey with a light mane and tail 
make a very good appearance, but 
they are accounted more tender; the 
nutmeg-grey, where the dapple, and 
other mixtures, partake largely of the 
bay and cheſnut, are eſteemed very 
beautiful, and they moſt commonly 
turn out hard and good. Roans are a 
mixture of various colours, among 
which the white 1s moſt conſpicuous, 
many of this claſs turn out much bet- 
ter than might be expected from their 
appearance, ſome are exceeding good, 
and ſuch as have a good deal of the 
bay, or nutmeg colour, are tolerably 
handſome. The ſtrawberry, reſembles 
the roan in many things, but is more 
like the ſorrel, being often marked 
with white on his face and legs, the 
bay mixture in the ſtrawberry is like- 
wiſe of the higheſt tinge. Some of 
this tort are both handſome, and of 
excellent qualities, but ſuch are ſome- 
what rare to be met with. The fal- 
low colour, the dun, and the cream 
colour, are all nearly allied, and many 
of them have a liſt down their backs, 
with black mane and tails, the mouſe- 

dun, 
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dun, and lead colour, are the moſt 
One of this claſs, though ſome- 
times ſuch prove very ſerviceable. 
Few people fancy dun horſes. The 
fallow and roan coloured are frequent- 
ly both good and handſome, particu- 
larly ſuch as have black manes and 
tails, and the other parts of their bo- 
dies inclined to the cheſnut. It would 
be endleſs, and uſeleſs to enumerate 
all the different varieties of colours 
which horſes are ſometimes of, thoſe 
before mentioned are the moſt ſtriking 
and beautiful; though many fancy 
ſuch, when they ſee them, as have not 
been regularly deſcribed, for in the 
choice of a horſe, fancy is ſometimes 
too powerful for reaſon, and a very 
beautiful coloured horſe may ſome- 
times poſſeſs but few other valuable 
qualifications, while one that is ac- 
counted of a bad colour, ſhall prove 
that his colour is the only bad pro- 
perty belonging to him. 


COLT. A word in general which 
ſignifies the young of the horſe kind, 
whether male or female, though for 
diſtinction fake, the former is com- 
monly called a horſe colt, and the 
latter a filley. After the colts are 
foaled you may permit them to run 
along with the mares till about Mi- 
chaelmas, ſooner or later, as the cold 
ſeaſon comes on; they are then to be 
weaned; though ſome are for having 
them continue with the mares till 
the middle of November: alledg- 
ing, that the reaſon why ſome colts 
advance ſo ſlowly, as hardly to be 
fit for ſervice before they are fix 
or ſeven years old, is, becauſe they 
were not ſuffered to ſuck long enough, 
whereas, had they been permitted to 
ſuck through the winter, they would 
have been as ſtrong, and ſerviceable, 
at four or five years of age, as they 
otherwiſe are at eight. 

Colts, when ſeparated from their 
dams ſhould have a convenient ſhed 
to run in, with a low rack and man- 
ger, for their hay and corn, which 
muſt be ſweet and good, and.it will be 
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uſeful to mix a little bran with their 
oats, to make them drink and keep 
their bodies regularly open. 

When the winter is ſpent, let them 
be turned out into ſome dry ground, 
where the graſs, though plentiful, is 
ſhort and ſweet, and where there is 
good water that they may drink at 
pleaſure, for it is by no means neceſ- 
ſary that a colt ſhould fill his belly in 
a hurry, like a horſe that labours hard. 
The neft winter they ſhould be taken 
into the houſe, and treated exactly in 
the ſame manner as your other horſes, 
but horſe colts and fillies ſhould be 
ſeparated after they are a year old. 
This method of treating them 1s to be 
followed every ſummer and winter, till 
they are to be broke, which may very 
well be done at three years of age, and 
it will be a very eaſy thing to break 
them if the aforeſaid method of houſ- 
ing them, has been attended to; for if 
you order them the ſecond year the 
ſame as other horſes, they will be fo 
tame and gentle, that you need not 
be under any apprehenſion about 
their plunging, leaping, kicking, &c. 
for they will take the ſaddle quietly, 
without wanting any of-that ridicu- 


lous beating and cowing, which we 


ſee ſo frequently put in practice, 
which, in effect is only ſpoiling them: 
for it is much better for the rider to 
bring them over by gentle uſage, and 
never correcting them but when it is 
abſolutely neceflary, and then with 
judgment and moderation, than by 
the contrary, and moiling them in 
ploughed fields, deep ways, or the 
like. When you go about breaking a 
colt, that has been managed in the 
manner above recommended, you will 
only nced a common ſaddle, and a 
common caveſon on his noſe, ſuch as 
other horſes are ridden with, but it 
ſhould be well lined with double lea- 
ther, and if you are inclined, you may 
put on his mouth a watering bit, with- 
out reins, only the headſtall, and that 
only for a few days, after which, put 
on ſuch a bit as you intend he ſhall 
always be ridden with, and be ſure 

not 
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not to wear any ſpur, till ſome time 
after backing him. 


In order to make him endure the 
ſaddle the better, endeavour to make 
it familiar to him by clapping it with 
your hand when it is on his back, by 
ſtriking it, and ſwaying upon it, 
dangling the ſtirrups, rubbing them 
againſt his ſides, and making much of 
him, by which mcans you will ſoon 
bring him to be familiar with all things 
about him, and he will ſoon permit 
ou to ſtraiten the crupper, faſten or 
ooſen the girths, take the ſtirrups, 
and do whatever elſe is neceffary, 
Then, as to his going, when you have 
brought him to trot with the ſaddle 
obediently, waſh a trench of a full- 
mouth, and put it into his mouth, 
throwing the reins over the fore part 
of his ſaddle, ſo that he may have a 
full feeling of it, afterwards you may 
put on a martingale, buckled at ſuch 
a length, that he may but juſt feel it 
when he throws up his noſe; then 
take a broad piece of leather and put 
about his neck, making the ends of it 
faſt; let the martingale pals through a 
loop made in the loweſt part of the 
ſtrap, in ſuch a_manner, that when- 
ever he offers to duck, or throw down 
his head, the caveſon, which is placed 
on the tender griſtle of his noſe, may 

uniſh him, and make him bring his 
cad properly too. This will toon 
bring him to an abſolute rein, after 
which, ride him daily abroad, and 
wheneverthereign or martingale grows 


lack, let them be tightened. See 
BACK1NG-A-COLT. 
COLT-EVIL. A diſeaſe in horſes 


known by a ſwelling in the ſheath, 
yard, and' teſticles. The cure ſhould 
be” begun by bleeding, and waſhing 
the parts clean with warm milk and 
water, after which they ſhould be 
anointed with ointment of elder, or 
adder's tongue. Sometimes this diſor- 
der is occalioned in young colts by 
their going along with mares before 
they are able to cover them, in this cate 
uſe the following fomentation: 
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Tak wormwood, bay leaves, ſou- 
thernwood, mallow leaves, elder 
flowers, and agrimony, of each 
a handful, water, two gallons, 
boil the whole about twenty mi- 
nutes, and then ſtrain, after which 
toment the parts with flannels 
wrung out of the hot liquor, as 
warm as he can bear them to be 
applied, and he will ſoon find re- 
lief. 


COLT SFO OT. A plant that grows 
wild in clayey, and watery places, pro- 
ducing yellow flowers in February and 
March, which ſoon fall off, and are 
ſucceded by large roundiſh leaves that 
are hairy beneath. This plant ſtands 
recommended in moſt old authors, as 
being excellent in coughs, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, both 
in man and beaſt, but in practice it is 
almoſt rejected. 


COLOCYNTH, orBiTTrR-APPLE, 
A ſpecies of gourd, or cucumber, 
which grows in Barbary. The fruit 
is about the ſize of an orange, and its 
medulary part alone, when treed from 
the ſeeds and rind, is the part uſed in 
medicine. This is very light, white, 
ſpongy, compoſed of membranous 
leaves, and of an extremely bitter, 
nauſeous, acrid taſte. It is one of the 
moſt violent vegetable cathartics, and 
many of the moſt eminent phyſicians 
look upon its ufe to be dangerous, 
while others recommend it, not only 
as an efficacious purgative, but as an 
active alterative in all chronic cafes. 
This much is certain, that the 
bitter apple in a doſe of a few grains, 
acts ſo roughly, as to ditorder the 
whole body, and fometimes it occa- 
ſions a diicharge of blood. Many at- 
tempts have been made to correct its 
virulence by the addition of acids, aſ- 


tringents, and the like, but theſe act 


no otherwiſe than by diminiſhing the 
ſtrength of the doſe. The only me- 
thod that can be taken to make it more 
mild, without diminiſhing its purgatiie 
qualitics, is to grind it with ſugar, or 
tome teltaccous iublance, which, withe 
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out making any alteration in the na- 
ture of the medicine, ſerve to prevent 
its reſinous particles from cohering and 
ſticking upon the membranes of the 
inteſtines, ſo as to irritate, juſtame, 
or corrode them. 


COMMENCING, or IviT1ATING 
a horſe, is putting him to the tick let- 
ſons, in order to break him. 


COMPRESSION, in the hoof of a 
horſe, is occationed by the coronary 
bone puſhing againſt the nut bone, 
upon which it partly moves, and which 
having the ſame action as a common 
lever, takes for its fulcrum, the upper 
and fore part of the foot bone com- 
preſſed. The nut bone, which it 
raiſes, puſtes againſt the tendon of 
Achilles, as it is called, and that tendon 
preſſes the fleſhy ſole againſt the 
horny one, all of which compreſſions 
being combined, bring on an inflam- 
mation of the fleſhy ſole, which ſoon 
ſpreads itſelf to all the adjacent parts, 
Reſt appears to be the only cure for 
this complaint, if it is cureable, and 
for that purpoſe the horſe ſhould be 
turned out into a low meadow, or 
other paſture that is moiſt and ſoft, 
and remain there till the above-de- 
ſcribed ſymptoms are entirely re- 
moved. 


CONSUMPTION. A want of 
nouriſhment, or decaying of the body, 
particularly by a waſting of the mul- 
cular fleſh, The ſeat of the true con- 
ſumption is in the lungs, and begins 
there with hard knots, or tubcrcles, 
which increaſe and occaſion a cough, 
In a little time after, theſe tubercles 
ſuppurate, and at length burit, form- 
ing ulcers, which diſcharge a matter 
that cauſes all the diſagreeable ſymp- 
toms with which this con:plaint is at- 
tended, and too frequently renders the 
caic deſperate. 

The firſt ſymptoms of a conſump— 
tion in horſes are a difficulty in breath- 
ing, attended with a hari cough, 
frequent ineczing, which is often fol- 
lowed by groaning, dyilncls, and wa- 
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{ery eyes, the ears and feet are almoſt 
always hot. The flanks move quicker 
than common, and the horle ſeems 
unealy ; ſomctimes there is a running 
at the noſe, and the matter generally 
diſcharged that way is of a yellowiſh 
colour, and a very tough conliſtence, 
When he ts 9 but ever to little, 
he ſweats profuſely, and has but very 
little appetite for hay, though that for 
corn ſtill continues good. At times, 
theſe ſymptoms, i a great meaſure, 
diſappear, but the leaſt error in exer- 
ciſe, or feeding, Erings them all on 
again, and then the poor animal con- 
tinues alternately better and worſe, 
till death ſteps into his relief, and con- 
cludes the ſcene. Some horſes con- 
tinue to look Qleek, notwithſtanding 
their flefh is daily waſting; others have 
a rough coat, and appear as if they 
had been ſurfeited. On diſſecting 
horſes that have died of this complaint, 
the ſoft fat is generally found to be 
all waſted, but the ſuety part remains 
undiminiſhied, and is yellower in pro- 
* as the horſe is lean when he 
ies. 

The ſame ſymptoms are common 
to ſuch horſes as have large abſceſſvs 
formed in their bowels, or any of the 
other viſcera. 

When a thick yellow matter is diſ- 
charged from the noſe, at the ſame 
time the horſe grows very thin, ſweats 
profuſely, and heaves violently in the 
flanks, and has a ſhort rattling cough, 
there is little room to hope for acure. 
But if the horſe is young, the matter 
thrown out of his note whitiſh, or 
watery, and only diſcharged now and 
then, the hope of obtaining relief is 
better fonnded, and indeed there is 
every enzouragement to make uſe of 
the means adapted to remove the com- 
plaint, though notwithſtanding the 
ſymptoins may put on a favourable ap- 
pearance, tle recovery will always re- 
main doubtful till it is thoroughly ef- 
fected ; a relapſe will be eaſily brought 
on, and a natural weakneſs, which it is 
not in the power of art to relieve, will 
tor che moſt part be the couicquence. 

Hot 
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Hot fiery horſes that are very active 
at firſt ſtarting, but are quickly tired, 
are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this 
diſorder. The tubercles on the lungs 
may, and __ do, remain quiet 
and inactive, for a conſiderable time, 
without producingany other of the fore- 
going ſymptoms, except the dry cough, 
and if theſe can by any means be diſ- 
ſolved, or prevented from ſuppurating, 
a cure will be effected. In order to 
do this, it will be adviſeable to bleed 
frequently, and in ſmall quantities at 
a time, pectoral medic:nes may like- 
wiſe be given occaſionally, to palliate 
the moſt troubleſome ſymptoms, but 
the diſſolution of the tubercles will 
only be effeted by mercurial and an- 
timonial alteratives. For this purpoſe, 

TAkE two drams of calomel, and 
mix it well with half an ounce of 
the conſerve of hips, or roſes, 

- This ball may be given the laſt thing 
at night, and repeated as frequently 
as can be without bringing on a purg- 
ing or falivation; and if a moderate 
evacuation by the anus appears neceſ- 
ſary, you may now and then interpoſe 
a gentle purge. 

The following powder ſhould like- 
wiſe be given every night and morning, 
to the amount of an ounce or an ounce 
and a half, for a doſe: | 

Take the crocus of antimony, 
finely powdered, gum guaiacum, 
and ſalt petre, of each half a 
pound; 

Or, 

Tak cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound, gum guaiacum, and falt 
petre, of each half a pound, grind 
them well together, and give him 
an ounce of the compoſition twice 
a day, taking care at the ſame 
timetolet him have alittle ſcalded 
bran, or ſomething of a like na- 
ture frequently. 

But if you have an opportunity, let 
the horſe be turned out to ſpring graſs, 
or what is better, into ſalt marſhes; 
which will frequently prove more ſa- 
lutary, and effect a cure ſooner than 
any medicines that can be given him: 
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for the herbage is one of the beſt cor- 
rectors of the blood and juices, and 
the open air and free exerciſe are at 
the ſame time of infinite ſervice. That 
fort of a conſumption called an atro- 
phy 1s attended with but little cough, 
but the fleſh waſtes daily, and the 
horſe appears hide bound in propor- 
tion. The nature of this complaint, 
and the treatment, are both the ſame 
as the real conſumption, and if the 
medicines ſhould be thought of too 
high a price, or the horſe ſhould be but 
of little value, their places may be ſup- 
plied by tar-water, which may prove 
a very ſalutary medicine, and of the 
utmoſt ſervice to thick winded horſes. 


CONSERVES, are compoſed of 
recent vegetable matters, and ſugar, 
beaten together into one uniform 
maſs. On account of the great quan- 
tity of ſugar contained in all con- 
ſerves, it is obvious that they are only 
uſed as auxiliaries to other more effi- 
cacious drugs. Roſemary, lavender, 
orange, and lemon peels are the beſt 
ſubſtances to make conſerves of; as a 
uſeful doſe may be given of them. 
But mucilaginous ſubſtances, when 
mixed with ſugar, become glutinous, 
aſtringents become ſoft, bitters are in 
every reſpe& unfit for the purpoſe, 
and lightly flavoured vegetables ſoon 
ſpcil, ſo that none of theſe deſcrip- 
tions are proper for the purpoſe. 

The general rules for the right mak- 
ing of conſerves are few and ſimple, viz 
leaves are to be clean picked from 
their ſtalks, flowers are to be ſepa- 
rated from their cups; and when 
the flowers, or leaves are properly 
prepared, they muſt he beat to an 
uniform maſs in a marble mortar, 
with about three times their weight 
of fine ſugar. As for their uſes they 
will be found in the various preicrip- 
tions which are interſperſed through 
this work. 


CONTRAYERVA. The root of 
a plant which was firſt brought into 
Lurope about the year 1581, yr + Sir 
Francis Drake, It is found in wo 
. an 
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and other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies; there are two ſorts of it, but 
that which is commonly brought to 
us, is about an inch or two long, half 
an inch thick, full of knots, furrounded 
on all ſides with numerous long tough 
fibres, moſt of which are loaded with 
ſcaly knobs of a reddiſu- brown colour, 
on the outlide, and white within. It 
is the tuberous parts of theſe roots, 
which are the ſtrongeſt, and theſe alone 
ſhould be choſen for uſe : they have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, a rough bit- 
ter penetrating taſte, and when chew- 
ed, they give out a fweetiſh acrimo- 
nious juice, They are diaphoretic, 
and antifeptic, but though taken 1 
eonſiderable quantities, they do not 
produce much heat. 

Contrayerva is an uſeful medicine 
m all feveriſh diforders, but particu- 
tarly in ſuch as have a tendency to pu- 
tridit y. It may be given to the quan- 
tity of half an ounce twice or three 
times a day, 


CONVULSIONS. Horſes and other 
animals are no more exempt from 
theſe dre:dful complaints, than the 
human ſpecies, fur whenever there 1s 
exceſſive pain, in any of the nervous 
parts, as the ſtomach, guts, and ten- 
dinous parts of the limbs, convulſions 
will be the conſequence. Thus it is 
no uncommon thing to ſee horſes con- 
walſed in the gripes and ſtranguary, 
when the nervous parts of the guts 
and bladder are affected with violent 
pain and inflummation. Wounds in 
the feet ſometimes occaſion convul- 
fions, particularly when the tendons 
in thoſe parts are pinched or bruiſed. 
Horſes are likewiſe ſubject to diſor- 
tiers of this kind, from an over fullneſs 
of blood, but this is eaſily removed, 
as are thoſe twitchings that ariſe from 
a, plenitnde in the ſtomach, &c. or 
from having the guts too much dif- 
tended with aliment,or plugged up with 
hardened excrements, 

From convulſions of the ſtomach, 
and other principle viſcera, is ſuppoſ- 
ed to arife that areadtul and deplor- 
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able diſeaſe, the locked jaw, or an in- 
ability to open, or indeed to have the 
mouth forced open by any thing lefs 
than very violent means, fo as to give 
the animal either food or phyſic, but 
I think this diforder might be traced 
to affections of other parts, very re- 
mote from thoſe laſt mentioned, though 
in a matter that is ſo very little under- 
Rood, I ſhall not venture to hazard 
a pofitive opinion, but procecd to give 
the ſymptoms which are commonly 
attendant on if. When a horſe is ſeized 
with this diforder, his head is fre- 
quently raiſed with his noſe towards 
the rack, his ears are pricked up, and 
his tail cocked, and he appears fome- 
what like a hungry horſe that is look- 
ing eagerly for hay to be put down 
before him, or like a high fpirited 
horfe, when he is put on his mettle, 
inſomuch that ſuch as are unuſed to 
fee a horie in this ſituation, are difii- 
cultly convinced that any thing of 
moment is the matter with him, titl 
more alarming ſymptoms come on, 
which 1s ſoon the caſe, and his neck 
grows ſtiff, cramped, and almoſt im- 
moveable, and it he continues to live 
but a few days after the attack, as is 
ſometimes the caſe, large knots will 
ariſe on ſeveral parts of it, and all the 
muſcles, both before and behind will 
be put ſo much on the ſtretch, and 
contracted in fo violent a manner, as 
to give him the appearance of being 
nailed or fixed immoveably to the 
pavement, with his legs ſtiff, wide, 
and ſtraddling, his ſkin drawn ſo 
tight on all parts of his body, that it 
is next to impoſſible to move it, and if 
he is made to try to walk, he is ready to 
fall at every ſtep, unleſs the greateſt 
care is taken to prevent it: his eyes 
become ſo fixed, as to give him a 
deadneſs in his look, he ſnorts and 
ſneezes often, and pants continually 
for breath till he drops down dead, 
which generally happens in a [ew days, 
if relief is not obtained, 

Horſes that are young, that is from 
three to five years of age, are the 
molt liable to be attacked by this diſ- 

order, 
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order,and large draught horſesare more 
frequently the ſubjects than ſaddle 
horſes. 1 believe that worms, or bots 
in the ſtomach, ſrequently give riſe to 
this diſorder, but it is owing more fre- 

uently to other cauſes, which it is 
ometimes impoſſible to arrive at a 
knowledge of, even by diſſection after 
death. But as it will, in order to the 
cure, be eſſential to know whether 
vermin in the inteſtines are the cauſe 
or not, it will be neceſſary to remark, 
that when they are the cauſe, the diſ- 
temper attacks ſuddenly, and without 
any previous notice, and when the 
{ſymptoms put on the alarming appear- 
ance deſcribed above, there is little 
hope to be entertained of a cure be- 
ing effected: but When the mouth is 
ſo far free, as to admit of a medicine 
being given, or that he is able to lick 
up a little bran, or drink a little gruel, 
&c. he perhaps may recover, though 
even then, the caſe is very doubt- 
ful. In other caſes. the ſymptoms 
come on more graduaily, a horſe Gir{t 
of all loofes kis ſtomach, grows weak 
and diſpirited, and blows very ſhort 
when exerciſed, though ever ſo gent- 
Iy: and though this ſpecies of the 
diforder advances more flowly than 
that which proceeds from bots, &c. 
yet it is equally dangerous, as It is 
too ſeldom noticed till the caſe is too 
bad to admit of a cure. If, however, 
a horſe is ſeized ſuddenly, it will be 
proper to give him, without loſs of 
time, if his mouth remains ſufficiently 
open, a ball compoſed of three drams 
of calomel, with the ſame quantity of 
ginger, made into a proper conſiſtence, 
with conſerve of roſes, or hips; and 
waſh it down with three or four horn- 
fuls of the following infuſion : 

TAKE penny royal and rue of each 
two large handfuls, cammomile 
flowers, one handful, aſtafetida, 
and cattor, of each half an ounce, 
ſaffron and Spaniſh juice of each 
twodrams; let theſe ingredients be 
infuſed in a gallon of boiling wa- 
der, till it is nearly cold, and then 
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let all the liquid part be rained 
off for ule, 

The ſame doſe that was given after 
the ball, may be repeated three or 
four times in the day, if he can ſwal- 
low it, and the following liniment, 
may be well rubhed into the parts 
Where the contraction appears ſtrong- 
eſt: 

Tak nerve ointment four ounces, 
ointment of marſhmallows ſix 
ounces, flour of muſtard, oil of 
bays, and oil of amber, of each 
two ounces, and with a ſufficient 
quantity of camphorated ſpirits 
of wine to make it into a thin 
liniment. 

If the jaws are violently locked, 
and nothing can be given inwardly, 
it will be better to try warm emollient 
fomentations, with ſtrong, and often 
repeated frictions, than leave the horſe 
to a certainty of periſhing. 

When convulfions ariſe from exter— 
nal cauſes, ſuch as ſprains, wounds, 
bruiſes, &c, the mercurial ball will 
not only be unneceffary but hurtful. 
Inſtead thereof, the horſe ſhould be 
bled plentifully, it he is in good con- 
dition, otherwiſe more ſparingly, and 
afterwards give him the following ner- 
vous ball: 

Taxz aſſafœtida, and Ruitia caſtor, 
of each two drams, valerian root 
powdered, one ounce, and make 
the whole into a ball, with honey, 
or oil of amber, this quantity may 
be given for a doſe, two or three 
times a day. 

And the bruiſed, or otherwiſe hurt 
part, ſhould be well fomented fre- 
quently with flannels, wrung out of 
a hot decoction of any emollient 
herbs that can be procured, and af. 
terwards be covered with a poultice 
of the ſame nature. If the diſorder 
ariſes from hardened excrements, plug- 
ging up the inteſtines, which ſome— 
times is the caſe, let him in the farſt 
place, undergo the operation of back- 
raking, after which let plenty of 
emollient glyſters be throw up, till 
2 ſuch 
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ſuch time as his dung comes away 
ſoft, and with eaſe, his diet ſhould be 
ſcalded bran, or boiled barley, till he 
has been thoroughly emptied, and if 
he was to continue the uſe of them 
ſome time after it would not be amiſs, 
for fear of a return, which frequently 
happens, when ſuch as have been 
thus aſſected, are put too ſoon after 
their recovery to a hard dry diet. 


COOLERS. A claſs of medicines 
which are of great uſe in all inflam- 
matory and acrid complaints, they 
are very numerous, but nitre is the 


principal among them, and in moſt 


caſes may be uſed in the ſtead of any 
others but where that is not the caſe, 
others more proper for the purpoles 
will be recommended, 


COPPERAS, or GREEN Virkior, 
is a preparation of iron, and has moſt 
of the properties common to that mi- 
neral, in other forms, but the pure 
parte ſhould only be uſed in medicine. 
The oil of vitriol was formerly pro- 
cured from this, but now ſulphur is 
univerſally employed for thñat purpoſe. 
The oil, or acid gt vitriol, retards 
fermentation ard putrefaction, but 


not in xceat a degree as the marine 


and nitrous acids do. When it is 
largely diluted with water, or ſome 
other proper vehicle, it is uſed for 
preventing a putrefactive diſpoſition, 
abating heat,quenching thirſt, ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach, &c. The oil is 
ſometimes made uſe of as a cauſtic, 
and has much the ſame etfect as aqua- 
jortis, which ſee. 


CORDIALS, are a claſs of medi- 
cines of very great extent, as things 
of quite oppolite natures may ſome- 
times prove cardiack, by relieving the 


. ſame ſymptoms when produced by 


oppoſite cauſes. To underſtand their 
modceofoperating on the animal frame, 
it is neceſſary to conſider that a lan- 
guor or faintinets muſt be the effect of 
any thing that oppreſſes, as weil as 
oi what exhauſts the vital powers; and 
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that whatever retards the progreſs of 
the vital principle, or is an impediment 
to its influence, produces the ſame ef- 
fects as any thing that occaſions a 
diminution of it does, In both 
theſe caſes medicines of quite oppo» 
ſite natures produce fimilar effects, 
by adding to the force of the fibres; 
thus, under ſome circumſtances, a 
glaſs of cold water acts as a cordial, 
by ſtimulating the fibres, and rouſing 
them to action. And at other times, 
warm medicines, or aromatic and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, are uſed as cordials, and 
produce the ſame effects. But in ge- 
ral, by cordials, we underftand ſuch 
preparations as by their warm and ac- 
tive parts immediately on being re- 
ccived into the ſtomach, exhilarate 
and reſtore ſtrength. 


CORIANDER. An umbelliferous 
plant with finely divided leaves, the 
lowermoſt of which very muchreſemble 
parſley. The ſeeds are of a pale yellow- 
11h brown colour, and ſtriated. It is 
a native of Italy, but is cultivated in 
ſome parts of England. It is an an- 
nual, flowers in June, and ripens its 
ſeeds in Auguſt. The leaves have 
in a ſlight degree an aromatic ſmell, 
mixed with a larger portion of what 
is offenſive. The ſeeds when freſh, 
are alſo diſagreeable, but by drying 
they become very grateful to the ſmell 
and to the taſte, they are moderately 
warm and pungent. They are gene- 
rally uſcd as warm ſtomachics, or to 
diſperſe wind, &. from the ſtomach 
and bowels. Sometimes they are 
uſed as correctors to cathartic or 
purging medicines. 


CORK, or CokRxix of a ſaddle. 
'The pieces to which the bolſters are 
made fait, ſo called from having been 
formerly made of cork. | 


CORNERS, or AxGLEs of the volt, 
are the extremities of the four lines 
of the volt, when you work in the 
ſquare. 


CORNER- 


COR 
CORNER-TEETH of a horſe, are 


the four teeth that are placed betwixt 


the middle teeth and the tuſhes, be- 
ing two above and two below, on each 
fide of the jaw, which ſhoot out when 
the horſe is four years of age, or four 
years and a half. 


CORONET, or CroxtT of a 
horſe's foot, is that part on the very 
top of it where the hair grows, and 
falls down upon the hoof; the coro- 
net ſhould not be raiſed more than 
the hoof, for if it makes a ridge, or 
riſes higher than it, moſt judges ſup- 
pole it to be a fign that the foot is 
dried up, or that there are a numerous 
train of humours in the adjacent parts, 
which may occaſion the crown ſcab, 
and other ſores to which the part in 
queſtion is expoſed, 


CORRECTIONS, and HELys for 
a horſe, are ſeveral, and of great uſe. It 
ought to be obſerved by every one 
that pretends to horſemanſhip, that 
there are at leaſt the following ſeven 
helps to puniſh him for the different 
faults which he may happen to com- 
mit in his leſſons : 


Firſt, the voice ; which, when ſweet 
or ſoft, and unaccompanied with che- 
riſhing, is helpful, but when rough, 
and menacing, or accompanied with 
ſtrokes, and threatening language, is 
a correction. 

Second, The rod or whip, which, 
in ſhaking, is a help, but 1n ſtriking 
a ſevere correction, 

Third, The bit, which may be 
made either a help, or a correction, 
at pleaſure, by a judicious rider. 

Fourth, The calves of the rider's 
legs, which being laid gently to the 
horſe's fides, are helps, but when 
ſtruck hard, and both together, are 
corrections, as giving warning that the 
ſpurs will ſoon follow if an amend- 
ment is not ſoon made. 


Fifth, The ſtirrup and ſtirrup-lea- 
ther, which are helps when thruſt 
forward with a quick motion, but 
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corrections when ſtruck againſt the 
back part of the ſhoulder, 

Sixth, The ſpur, which is helpful 
when gently uſed, in any motion that 
requires quickening, and ſpeed, whe- 
ther on or above the ground, but the 
moſt ſevere correction that can be 
given, when ſtruck with violence into 
the fide, on the commiſſion of a fault. 

Seventh, The ground, or road, 
which 1s pleaſant, when plain, ſmooth, 
and ſoft to the tread, but painful and 
fatiguing when rough, deep, and un- 
even; in which caſe, it is ſometimes 
made uſe of to bring a horſe that is 
reſtiff and unruly toa ſenſe of his duty. 


COSSET, a colt, &c. taken from 
the dam, and brought up by the hand. 


COSTIVENESS in horſes pro- 
ceeds from various cauſes, but moſt 
frequently from being over exerciſed, 
eſpecially in hot weather, which by 
increaſing the perſpiration too much, 
is apt to diveſt the blood of its ſerum, 
and occaſion that preternatural heat 
and dryneſs which is always an at- 
tendant on coſtiveneſs in theſe animals. 
Coſtiveneſs, it is true, may ſometimes 
be occaſioned by an oppoſite, or at 
leaſt different cauſe, namely, from 
ſtanding too long at dry meat without 
graſs, or other cleanfing diet, and 
having but a moderate ſhare of freſh 
air aud exerciſe, or having their exer- 
ciſe in an irregular manner. When 
coſtiveneſs proceeds from one or other 
of theſe cauſes, it requires no great 
{kill to remove it, if the cure is at- 
tempted in time : but horſes are ſome- 
times troubled with a coſtiveneſs, 
which appears to be habitual, and is 
far more diſſicult to remove. In the 
firſt of theſe caſes, as I before obſerv- 
ed, the cure is by no means difficult, 
as it only conſifts in giving him an 
opening diet for ſome time, with the 
addition of ſome gentle mild purga- 
tives, if the other is not equal to the 
taſk of removing the complaint. In 
the ſecond caſe, where coſtiveneſs pro- 
ceeds from want of proper air and 

exerciſe, 
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exerciſe, and an opening or cooling 
diet, it is no leſs eatily remedied by 
making uſe of proper ape ritives, ſuch 
as Glauber's ſalts, and lenitive elec- 
tuary, in the proportion of fix ounces 
of the former, to four of the latter, 
diſſolved in warm ale, or any other 
convenient vehicle, and :-neated once 
a day, or oftener, if there ſhould be 
occaſion, till the horſe's be yy appears 
ſo thoroughly opened, as be able 
to do without any thing of tne kind. 
But that deſcription of coſtiveneſa, 
which appears to be habitual to the 
conſtitution, though it moſt commonly 
attacks the beſt of horſes, is of all 
others the moſt difficult to be removed. 
Indeed, it ſeldom appears neceſſary 
to endeavour at bringing ſuch iato a 
contrary habit, for where there is this 
propenſity to go for a length of time 
without a diſcharge of the bodily ex- 
crements, and the horſe at the ſame 
time, appears to be in perfect health, 
very little inconvenience can ariſe 
from ſuch a circumſtance, and it is 
obſerved that ſuch horſes are able to 
endure more fatigue and labour than 
ſuch as are of a different tempera- 
ment. It is, however, neceſſary tc give 
horſes that are thus inclined, an open- 
ing diet at all times, and frequently 
a little gentle phyſic; for if this ten- 
dency to be coftive ſhould by any ac- 
cident happen to increaſe to a great 
degree, and produce ill effects, ſuch 
as heat, dryneſs of the body, mangy 
eruptions on the ſkin, and a ſtaring 
coat, it will perhaps be difficult to 
remove them; whereas, had an emolli- 
ent opening diet been made uſe of, 
with now and then a doſe of gentle 
cooling phylic, nothing of this kind 
would perhaps have taken place. 


COUGH. A violent expulſion of 
ſomething offenſive from the bronchia 
of the lungs, by means of a convul- 
five force in them, attended with a 
ſtrong expiration. No diſorder gives 
more perplexity to the farrier than 
a ſettled cough, for no diſorder is pro- 
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duced by a greater variety of cauſes, 
and without theſe can be diſtinguiſhed 
with ſome degree of accuracy, it will 
be in many caſes uſeleſs to exhibit me- 
dicines, as they may be productive of 
more miſchief than benefit. The two 
principal diſtinctions in coughs, are 
the moiſt and the dry; the former of 
them being attended with a diſcharge 
from the nole, and the latter being 
deſtitute of any ſuch diſcharge. Some- 
times a cough is brought on by ill 
treatment for other diſeaſes, in which 
caſe it ſoon becomes habitual, and 
not unfrequently degenerates into an 
aſthma, or produces a broken wind. 
If it proceeds from tubercles, or knots 
in the longs, or from an abſceſs there, 
it ſeldom occaſions the horſe much 
trouble or uneaſineſs while he remains 
at reſt, but when he is performing 
any hard exerciſe, it is very teaſing. 
If the cough is occaſioned by a ſchir- 
rous or unſound liver, it will be ſhort 
and haſky, the flanks will be continu- 
ally in motion, the mouth, lips, and 
eyes will appear yellowiſh, the dung 
Will be whitiſh, and the urine high 
coloured ; the horſe will be frequently 
thirſty, and always languid and indo- 
lent; in this caſe, if the cough is of 
long ſtanding, or if a collection of 
matter is formed in the liver, it will 
be idle to expect a cure. Sometimes 
a cough is brought on by a violent 
cold obſtructing the perſpiration, and 
determining the perſpirable matter in 
too great quantities to the glands of 
the windpipe, or the lungs, where it 
brings on an irritation, and excites a 
convulſive motion in thoſe parts, to 
expel the peccant matter. Worms fre- 
quently occaſion a cough; and the 
teeth, particularly the tuſhes, while 
they are cutting, oftentimes do the 
ſame. When a dry cough is occaſi- 
oned by a cold in narrow cheſted 
horſes, and is not of long ſtanding, it 
is ſeldom a very alarming ſymptom, 
though it muſt be allowed that when 
a cough of this kind remains a long 
time after the other ſpmptoms WS 
co 
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cold are gone off, it is a ſtrong indi- 
cation that all is not right within, par- 
ticularly if there is a great loſs of fleſh, 
and ſtrength at the ſame time, 

When teething is the cauſe of a 
cough in colts, bleeding in moderate 
quantities is frequently very ſervice— 
able, and ſo are warm maſhes. If the 
cough is occaſioned by worms, no- 
thing but their deſtruction will remove 
it ; and indeed it 1s the fame caſe, let 
what will be the original cauſe, for 
till that is done away, it would be 
madneſs to expect the effect to ceale. 

If the cough has been of ſome ſtand- 


ing, attended with loſs of appetite, 


waſting of fleſh, and great weaknels, 
a conſumption is to be dreaded. But 
when the cough proceeds from tough 
viſcid phlegm, ſtuffing up the veſſels 
of the lungs, his flanks will have a 
quick motion, and he will breath quick, 
but not very laborioully, or like one 
that is broken winded, and ſometimes 
when he coughs, he will throw out of 
his mouth or noſe, large pieces of 
white phlegm, eſpecially after drinking, 
likewiſe aftcr being ſmartly exerciſed, 
and this diſcharge generally gives the 
creature very great relief, and is an 
indication that the complaint may be 
removed by proper care and attention. 
The mode of treating a horſe under 
theſe circumſtances is as follows: 

If he is full of fleſh let a moderate 
uantity of blood be taken away; the 
ollowing day let him have two or 

three mathes of ſcalded bran, and in 
— evening give him the following 
all: 

TAKE of calomel well prepared and 
levigated, two drams, and an 
ounce of diapente or liquorice 
powder, which make into a ball, 
with a ſufficient quantity of ho- 
ney. 

Let this quantity be given him two 
nights together, taking care to keep 
him dry and moderately warm, and 
tetting him have warm water to drink, 
ſoftened with bran, which may like- 
wiſe be given him for manger meat 
during the time he is taking the balls. 
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The morning after he has taken the 
ſecond dole of calomel, let a common 
warm purge be given him, which 
ſhould be repeated every five or fix 
days till he has taken three doſes, and 
fix of the mercurial balls, two being 
given him before each purge in 
the manner above directed. During 
the time he is taking theſe medi- 
cines, the following drink may be 
given to the quantity of a quart every 
morning, to prevent any bad effects 
that might otkerwiſe be occafioned by 
the mercurial : 

TAKE ſhavings of guaiacum wood, 
half a pound, raiſins of the ſun, 
four ounces, coltsfoot a large 
handful, liquorice root fliced, 
half av ounce, ſpring water three 
quarts, 'n which boil the ingre. 
dients til} one third is walted, 
then pour off the decoction, and 
diſſolve in it four ounces of honey. 

Aſter tliis method has been purſued 

for ſome time, one of the following 
balls may be given every morning, and 
will greatly facilitate the cure: 

TAKE cinnabar of antimony, fix 
ounces, gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, and aſafœntida, of each two 
ounces, ſaffron, half an ounce, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of 
honey make the whole into a 
maſs, and that into twelve balls. 


Great care muſt be taken to give 
the horſe a proper quantity of exerciſe, 
in a free open air, and his diet ſhould 
likewiſe be ſtrictly regulated, The 
quantity of hay which he was uſed to 
eat while well ſhould be diminiſhed, 
given him but by little at a time, and 
ſprinkled with water, and his allow- 
ance of corn and water, ſhould be given 
him in the ſame manner. See As T- 
M4 and CONSUMPTION, | 


COUNTER of a horſe. That part 
of his forehand which is betwixt the 
ſhoulder, and under the neck. 


COUNTERPOISE. The liberty 
of the action, and ſeat of a horſeman, 
which he ſo regulates, that let the 
horſe make whatever motions he will, 

tic 
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the rider's body does not incline more 
to one fide than the other, but conti- 
nues in the middle of the ſaddle reſt- 
ing equally on the ſtirrups, in order to 
give the horſe the proper and ſeaſon- 
able aids, or corrections. 


COUNTERTIME, is the defence 
or reſiſtence of a horſe, that inter- 
rupts his cadence, and the meaſure 
of his manage, and may be occaſioned 
either by a bad rider, or the malicious 
diſpoſition of the horſe, 


COUNTER-MAREED. When a 
horſe's teeth are made hollow in an 
artificial manner, by a farrier's graver, 
and a falſe mark is made in the hollow 
— in imitation of the eye of a 

ean, with an intent to make him ap- 
pear no more than ſix years old, and 
thereby conceal his real age, he is ſaid 
to be counter-marked. 


COUNTESS's- OINTMENT, is 

made as follows: 

Boi a pound of honey, and half a 
pint of brandy in a clean glazed 
pot, over a gentle fire, continually 
ſtirring it till the two ingredients 
are thoroughly incorporated, then 
add verdigreaſe, borax, white vi- 
trio], and falls, reduced to a fine 
powder and ſifted, of each two 
ounces, and boil the whole again 
over a gentle fire, till all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly mixed 
together, after which let it cool, 
and keep it for uſe. 

It is an excellent ointment for ſcab- 

bed heels, and various other com- 

laints of the ſkin, for all of which 
it will be recommended, when they 
come to be treated of in the courſe of 
the work. 


COUP-DE-BRIDLE, or ebrillade, 
is a check of the bridle, which the 
rider gives to the horſe, by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refuſes to turn. A 
coup-de-bridle differs from a ſaccade 
in this, that the latter is a jerk made 
with both reins at the ſame time. 
Moſt people confound theſe two 
words under the general name of a 
check, or jerk of the bridle, and in- 
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deed the difference is not very great, 
for it is always a chaſtiſement, and 
the uſe of it is now almoſt baniſhed 
from the academies, 


COURSE,or Race. A word which, 
though not much uſed in the manage, 
ſignifies upon other occaſions, a gal- 
lop at full ſpeed. 


CRAB's-CLAWS. The black tips 
of the claws of ſea crabs are levigated, 
and uſed as an abſorbent, under the 
name of prepared crab's claws. They 
are given to horſes ſometimes as ſweet- 
ners of the blood, and juices of the 
ſtomach, and are uſeful in all caſes 
where the appetite appears depraved 
and vitiated. From their abſorbent 
quality they are likewiſe ſerviceable 
in looſeneſſes. 


CRAMP. A convulfive contraction 
of the muſcles and tendons in any 
part of an animal body. It is known 
that a horſe has got this diſtem- 
per by his being ſuddenly ſo ſtiff, 
that the whole ſtrength and weight of 
a man will not be able to bow, or bend 
the affected member, and by his 
being as ſuddenly well again as he 
was lame. Sometimes it will ſeize 
upon his neck, back, and reins, and 
from thence ſpread itſelf all over his 
body, when this is the caſe, what- 
ever it may proceed from, the animal's 
head and neck will ſtand all awry, 
his ears erect, his eyes will appear 
ſunk, hollow, and contracted, his 


mouth dry and parched, and his 


back will be drawn up in an arched 
manner, like that of a camel. 


The method of cure conſiſts in giv- 
ing him ſomething to make him ſweat, 
as ſpeedily as poſſible, and loading 
him with warm cloaths. The follow- 
ing liniment may likewiſe be rubbed 
into the affected parts twice or three 
times a day: 

Take oil of peter, oil of amber, and 

oil of Excter, each equal parts, 
mix them and keep them for uſe, 


CRAPUDINE, or T&E£ 4D upon the 
coronet, is an imperfection in a horſe's 
foot 
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oot, of a very bad nature, being an 
ulcer on the top of that part, which 
diſcharges a ſharp filthy matter, that 
by its acrimony dries up the horn be- 
neath the part where the tread is made, 
and make a kind of groove or hollow, 
quite down to the ſhoe. Care ſhould be 
taken to get ſuch wounds and bruiſes on 
the coronet as are likely to occaſion 
any thing of this kind, well as ſoon 
as poſſible; and for this purpoſe, no- 
thing can be more conducive than 
keeping the parts perfectly clean, and 
tree from filth, which, with alittle reſt, 
will generally effe& a cure. 


CRATCHES. A ſwelling which ſome- 
times attacks horſes on the paſtern, 
under the fetlock, or ſometimes under 
the hoof itſelf, for which reaſon it is 
diſtinguiſhed into the finew cratches, 
which affects the finews only, and 
thoſe upon the coronet called quittor 
bones. For the treatment of theſe 
twellings. See the article QUITTOR, 


CREAT, in the manage, an nſher 
to a riding-maſter, or a perſon bred 
in an academy with a view of gaining 
ſo much proficiency in the ſcience of 
horſemanſhip, as to enable him to 
teach it. 


CREPANCE. A chop or ſcratch 
in a horſe's legs, occaſioned by the 
ſpunges of the ſhoe of one hind foot 
croiling and ſtriking againſt the other 
hind foot. This, unleſs talen care of, 
will ſometimes degencrate into a very 
diſagreeable ulcer, which it is difficult 
to heal. 


CRESCENT. A horſe is ſaid to 
have a creſcent when the point of the 
coffin bone which is moſt advanced, 
turns down, and preſſes the ſole of 
the foot outwards; and the middle of 
the hoof above the toe, falls in and 
becomes flat by reaſon of the hollow- 
neſs underneath ; but theſe creicerts 
are in reality, the bone of the little 
foot which has by ſome accident or 
other left its proper ſituation, and 


fallen downwards, ſo that the under 
part of the ſole and toe appear round, 
a M 
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while the hoof above ſhrinks in and 
becomes flat. 


CREST-FALLEN. When appli- 
ed to a horſe, ſignifies that the upper 
part of his neck, called the creſt, and 
on which his mane grows, does not 
ſtand up as it ought, but hangs cither 
on one ſide or the other. This infir- 
mity or imperfection, is for the moſt 
part occaſioned by poverty or poor 
keeping, or from ſome fit of il!nets, 
that occaſions him to fall away ſud- 
denly. The remedy is as follows: firſt 
raiſe it up with your hand, and piace 
it in its proper poſition, then let a 
perſon who is placed on the ſide frotn 
which the creſt falis, hold it up with 
one hand, and puſh out the bottom 
part of it with the other, ſo that it 
may ſtand perfectly upright. Then 
draw a hot iron that is broad on the 
edge, on that fide through the ſxin, 
but no deeper, then on the other fide 
from whence the creſt falls, then ga- 
ther up the ſkin with your hand, and 
apply two plaifters of ſhoemaker's 
wax, laid oppoſite each other at the 
edge of the wound, and with ſmooth 
ſplints faſten the ſkin that it may nei— 
ther ſhrink up nor down. Atter this 
is done, ſuip away all the ſpare ſkin 
which you had gathered in your hand, 
with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars, and ſtitch 
the ſkin together in ſcveral places with 
a needle and filk, and likewite ſtitch 
the edges of the plaiſter to prevent the 
hold from breaking; laſtly, anoint the 
ſore with turpentine, honey, and wax 
melted together, or with alittle melted 
baſilicon, and the places which you 
drew with the hot iron, with tome freſh 
butter or create, repeating the dreſſings 
every day till the fore is healed ; but 
through this proceſs you mult take 
particular care that the ſplints do not 
ſhrink or fall off, for in that cafe all 
your labour would be lot. This is 
the method recommended by ſeveral 
eminent authors gf treating a creſt— 
fallen horſe ; but I think there ie little 
reaſon for putting the poor animal to 
ſo much torture, Wile good kecp 
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would reſtore him more effectually, 
and raiſe the creſt to its wonted eliva- 


tion, by giving him ſtrength and fleſh. 


CREVICE. - A chop, cleft, chink, 

or crack, in any part of a horſe's 
VO 

CRIB-BITING. A vice to which 
ſome horſes are addicted in a very ſur- 
priſing manner. It conſiſts in their 
catching hold of their manger, ſucking 
in the air, and ſwallowing it by gulps, 
in ſuch a manner, that they are fre- 
quently ready to burſt, Some do it 
only on their collar reins, and ſome 
that are very much given to it will do 
it at every poſt and. gate they can come 
at. 

This ill diſpoſition is more fre- 
quently met with among horſes in 
London, than any where elſe, and 
may proceed either from very low 
feeding while they are young, and have 
appetites, or it may be brought upon 
them by ſtanding a great deal at their 
cribs while they are ſhedding their 
teeth; for at that time their mouths 
are very hot, and their gums tender 
and apt to itch, which may lead them 
to ſuck in the cold air, for the purpoſe 
of cooling their mouths, but young 
horſe more frequently contract this 
ill habit from ſtanding next thoſe that 
are addicted to it, than from any other 
cauſe, And thoſe that are addicted to 
it are but of very little value, as they 
generally drop a confiderable part of 
their meat unchewed, which makes 
them appear lean and meager, and un- 
able to endure much labour ; beſides, 
that they are extremely ſubject to 
the gripes, ard other diſorders of the 
ſtomach and bowels, owing to their 
being continually ſucking in the air. 
And as there is hitherto no method diſ- 
covered that is an eftectual remedy for 
the cure of this vice, it is neceſſary 
for every one that purchaſes a horſe 
to examine, and enquire whether he 1s 
addicted to it or not. 


CRC, in the neck. An infirmity 
which prevents a horſe that is troubled 
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therewith, from turning his head 
to either fide, or from putting it 
to the ground without great pain. 
In order to cure this malady, farriers 
will tell you, that a ſharp iron heated 
almoſt red hot, ſhould be thruſt 
through the fleſhy part of the neck, 
in four or five places, at the diſtance 


.of two or three inches from each 


other, taking care to perform the ope- 
ration in ſuch a manner as to injure 
no ſinew or blood-veſſel of conſe- 
quence; and afterwards to rowel all 
the holes with hemp or flax for a 
fortnight ; anointing the rowels every 
day during that time, with oil or hog's 
liquor, by waich means the neck will 
ſoon be rendered pliable, and as well 
as before. But I think a more rational 
and humane way of proceeding would 
be to rub the neck well two or three 
times a day with a volatile hniment, 
compoſed of about equal parts of 
hartinorn and oil of olives, 


CROATS. Horſes that are im- 
ported from Croatia, in Hungary. 
Theſe, for the moſt part, beat upon 
the hand, and bear up to the wind, 
or carry their necks high, thruſting 
out their noſes, and ſhaking their 
heads at the ſame time, 


CROSS. To make a croſs in cur- 
vets, or ballotades, is to make a ſort 
of ieaps or airs, in one breath for- 
wards, backwards, and ſideways in 
the figure of a croſs. Some people 
talk of making croſſes in caprioles, 
but that is an abſurdity, for horſes 
that ſhould attempt to make caprioles 
backwards, would be deemed reſty; 
beſides, it is impoſſible for any — 6 
be he ever ſo vigorous, to mark the 
whole croſs in caprioles in one breath. 


CROUP of a horſe. The extre- 
mity of the reins, juſt above the hips. 
A horſe to be well made, and a good 
figure, ſhould have his croup large 
and round, fo that the two haunch 
bones do not riſe ſo high, as to be 
ſcen from each other, when a perſon 
looks from the top of one in a right 

line 
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line to the other; and the greater 
diſtance there is betwixt theſe bones, 
the better, though it is reckoned a ble- 
miſh or fault if they riſe too high, or 
to ſuch a pitch as to come under the 
denomination of horn hipped, though 
that is ſeldom ſeen in a horſe that 1s 
full of fleſh, and fat. The croup 
ſhould extend itſelf from the haunch 
bone to the dock, or onſetting of the 
tail, and ſhould be divided in two dif- 
tin& parts, by a channel or hollow to 
the dock. It is ſaid of a horſe, that 
he has a racking croup, when in walk- 
ing he goes right with his fore quar- 
ters, but ſwings his croup from one 
fide to the other, and when ſuch a 
horſe comes to trot briſkly, one of his 
haunch bones will fall, and the oppo- 
ſite one riſe exactly like the beam of a 
pair of ſcales, which certainly indi- 
cates a great degree of weakneſs, 
When one horſeman makes what is 
called a demitour upon another in or- 
der to take him upon the croup, he is 
ſaid to gain the croup. And if a 
horſeman is hard preſſed in battle by 
an enemy, it will be the beſt way to 
make a demipyroet at the concluſion 
of the paſſade, and gain his croup. 


CROUPADE in the manage, is a 
leap in which the horſe tucks his hind 
legs up to his belly. Croupades, are 
much higher leaps than curvets, in do- 
ing which the fore and hind quarters 
of a horſe are raiſed to an equal height, 
and his legs are truſſed under his bel- 
ly, without being yerked out ſo as to 
ſhew his ſhoes. Croupades likewiſe 
differ from Ballotades, and Caprioles, 
by the horſe's feet not being yerked 
out in the former, as they are in the 
two laſt mentioned airs. | 


CROWNED, ſignifies that a horſe 
by a fall, or ſome other accident is ſo 
hurt, or wounded on the knees, that 
the hair that is loſt by the blow, never 
grows on the part aller, which always 
remains blemiſhed. 


CROWN-SCAB. A ſharp itching 
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humour that breaks out round the co- 
ronet. Vitriol waters, and other fuch 
ſharp applications are generally made 
uſe of for the cure of this eruption, 
but the ſafeſt way is to proceed in a 
more mild and gentle manner: elder 
or marſhmallow ointment, mixed with 
baſilicon ſpread upon lint, and applied 
all round the coronet, are very good, 
but I cannot help thinking that Gou- 
lard's extract of lead, or the ointment 
made with it, would prove more ef- 
fectual, eſpecially if a ſmart doſe or 
two of phyſic are given the horſe, at 
the ſame time, 


CRUPPER. The buttocks or rump 
of a horſe, alſo that part of his furni- 
ture which goes from his ſaddle under 
his tail, to prevent the ſaddle from 
getting too forward. 


CRUPPER-BUCKLE. A large 
ſquare buckle, fixed to the hinder part 
of the ſaddle- tree, to which the crup- 
per is faſtened. The buckle is now 
changed for a kind of ſtaple, which is 
nailed to the ſaddle-tree. 


CUBEBS. A kind of ſpice which 
is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, and 
has a great affinity to pepper, both in 
its appearance and qualities ; the only 
difference that is perceptible to the 
ſight, is that each cubeb is furniſhed 
with a long ſlender ſtalk, which the 
pepper has not, and when taſted it 
has not ſo much aromatic warmth and. 
pungency. 


CURB in the manage. An iron 
chain (commonly tinned over) and 
made faſt to the upper part of the 
branches of the bridle in that part 
calied the eye, running from thence 
acroſs the horſe's beard. The curb 
conſiſts of the following parts; firſt, 
the hook which is fixed to the eye of 
the branch: ſecond, the chain, or links: 
third, the two rings, or nails. Large 
curbs, provided they are round, are 
always the moſt mild and gentle, 
but care ſhould be taken that ſuch 


reſt in their proper place, which is 
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ſomewhat above the bitmouth, other- 
wiſe they will looſe a great part of 
their effect. 


CU RB, in farriery. The name of 
a diſeaſe in horſes which conſiſts in a 
ſwelling, at the juncture of the bones 
on the hind part of the hock, forming 
a conſiderable tumour on the back 
part of the hind leg, which is attend- 
ed with ſtiffneſs, and ſometimes with 
pain and lameneſs. Or it is a hard 
and callous tumour which runs with- 
:nfide of the horſe's hoof, in the great 
finew behind, above the top of the 
horn, which makes him halt and go 
lame. It proceeds from hard riding, 
ſtrains, blows, kicks, and other ſuch 
lixe accidents, and is in general cured 
with great eaſe, when timely taken in 
hand by bliſtering, which ſhouid be 
repeated two or three times, or oftner 
if there ſhould be occaſion ; but if it 
does not yield to this mode of treat- 
ment, or inſtead of vielding, grows 
very hard, the moſt ſure and expedi- 
tious way of removing it will be to 
fire with a thin iron, making a line 
down the middle, quite to the bot- 
tom of the tumour, and drawing ſe- 
veral other lines to join it, in a feather- 
like manner, pretty deep, over theſe 
apply a mild bliſter, and this will not 
tail to anſwer your expectation, 


CURNY-COMB. An iron inſtru- 
ment, full of ſmall teeth uſed for cur- 
rying korſes with. 


CURTAILING a horſe, is the ſame 
as docking him, or cutting off his tail. 
This operation was not much uſed in 
any other nation belide our own, till 
very lately, and the only reaſon that 
can be aſſigned for its being ſo fre- 
quemly practiſed among us, is in 1 
opinion a very futile one, though it is 
given by many, namely, that cutting 
off part of the tail, makes the horſe's 
chine cor back much ftronger than it 
was before, and more able to ſupport 
a heavy burthen; but it is more prac- 
tiſcd lately with a view to the beauty 
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or appearance of the horſe, than for 
any other purpoſe, and is generally 
followed by nicking. The manner of 
performing the operation of curtailing, 
or docking, is firſt to feel with your 
finger and thumb, till you have found 
a joint in the horſe's tail, at a proper 
diſtance from the ſetting on of it, 
which having done, raiſe up all the 
hair, and turn it backwards, then take 
a very ſmall cord, and wrap it about 
the joint, pulling it as tight as poſ. 
ſibly you can, after which wrap it 
about again, and pull it as ſcrait, or 
ſtraiter than before, and repeat this 
tying of the cord round the horle's 
tail three or four times, making faſt 
the two ends of the cord when you 
have done. After this, take a piece 
of wood, the end of which is ſmooth 
and even, and of a proper height for 
the purpoſe, and ſet it between the 
horſe's hinder legs, having firlt tram- 
melled all his four legs, that he can. 
not ſtir, then lay his tail upon it, and 
ſet the edge of a large ſharp knife as 
near as you can between the joint you 
wiſh it to come off at, and the next 
beyond, and with a ſmart blow of a 
proper hammer, cut off the tail, If 
the cord was properly applied, there 
will no blood follow this amputation 
of the tail, but if it was not drawn 
ſufficiently cloſe, the blood will flow 
plentifully from the arteries of the 
ſtump, in which caſe the cord muſt 
be drawn ſtraiter. Then take a red 
hot burning iron made of a round 
form, and of the full compaſs of the 
fleſh of the horſe's tail, that the bone 
of the ſtump may not go through the 
hole; with this fear the end of the 
ſtump, till you find it ſo ſmooth, plain, 
and hard, that the blood cannot break 
through the cruſt, occaſioned by the 
burning; when this is effected you 
may untie the cord from his tail with- 
out running any riſk, and two or three 
days after, when the part begins to 
ſuppurate, let it be anointed every day 
with hog's greaſe, or ſomething of 
that kind, till it is quite well, Red 
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will be in a very ſhort time, if no un- 
toward accident happens. But ſome- 
times a miſcarriage happens by an in- 
flammation and gangrene ſucceeding, 
which may probably be occaſioned by 
the tendons ſuffering from an injudi— 
cious application of the knife or cau- 
terizing iron, or from the operation 
being performed, at an improper ſea- 
ſon, Tor that neither a very hot or a 
very cold ſeaſon ſhould be made choice 
of for this bulineſs, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious, and the operation ſhould always 
be performed with the chopping knite, 
or engine, in preſerence to the cutting 
one, for the knife being paſſed through 
the tail from above while it lies on the 
block is not ſo likely to bruiſe it, and 
occaſion bad ſymptoms, as the cut- 
ting inſtrument, which being applied 
underneath, renders it neceſſary to 
give the blow on the tail which can- 
not fail of bruiſing the tendons, and 
laying a foundation for a train of bad 
conſequences. The ſearing iron ſhould 
likewiſe be ſmoother and better po- 
liſhed than thoſe that are common- 
ly uſed for this purpole, and ouglit 
to be well rubbed on a woollen cloth 
before it is applied to the ſtump, other- 
wiſe the ſparks that fly from the iron 
are apt to occaſion great pain, attended 
with ſwelling of the ſheath, fundament, 
and other adjacent parts. Nor ſhould 
it even be applied flaming hot, {or then 
it is apt to bring the burnt part away 
with it, and render a re-application 
neceſſary, in order to form an eſchar 
or cruſt on the bleeding veſſels, by 
which means the bune might be tov 
much expoſed. It is but ſeldom that 
the ſtump requires any other applica- 
tion than cauterizing, till, as was ob- 
ferved above, it begins to ſuppurate, 
when the application of any emollient 
ointment will ſoon heal it. But when 
an inflammation comes on, with a diſ- 
charge of thin acrid matter, the part 
ſhould be fomented, and a digeſtive 
plaiſter ſhould be applied, with a 
poultice of oatmeal and ſmall beer over 
the whole. Blood ſhould likewiſe be 
taken away in proportion to the ſize 
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and ſtrength of the horſe; and if the 
fundament be ſwelled, or there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the inflammation 
has extended itſelf to the bowels, 
cooling emollient glyſters ſhould be 
thrown up three or four times a day 
till the ſymptoms of inflammation are 
abated, If, in ſpite of this method of 
treatment, a gangrene ſhould make 
its appearance, let a little Egyptiacum 
be added to the dreſlings, and ſome 
camphorated ſpirits of wine to the fo- 
mentation, and it would not be amiſs 
to add a little of the London treacle to 
the poultice, which, as well as the fo- 
mentation and dreſſinge, mould be ap- 
plied twice a day. 


CURVETS, or CokvErTs, in the 
manage, is a kind of air, in which the 
horſe's legs are more raiſed than in 
the demivolte, being a kind of leap 
up, and a little forwards, wherein the 
horſe raiſes both his fore fect at the 
fame time, in an equal and 3uſt man- 
ner, and as his fore fect are falling, 
he immediately raiſes his hind ſcet in 
the ſame manner, that is equally ad- 
vanced, and not one before the other, 
ſo that ail his four legs are off the 
round at the fame time, and when 
he ſets them down he marks but twice 
with them. Horſes that are cither 
dul! or ftery, are by no mcans proper 
tor tuis exerciſe, it being one of the 
moſt difficult airs they can make, and 
requires a great deal of patience in the 
horſe, as well as judgment in the rider 
to perform it. 


CUTTING, or interfering in the ma- 
nage, is chen the horſe's feet interfere 
with each other, or when v ith the ſhoe 
of one foot he beats off the ſłin from the 
paſtein joint of another hoof. There 
are ſeveral things which occaſion a 
horſe to cut, as, firſt, wearir-elſs; ſe- 
cond, weakneſs in his reins ; third, 
not knowing how to go; fourth, not 
being accuſeomed to travel; and fifth, 
being badly or too old ;hud. Horſes 
cut more frequently behind than be- 
fore, and may generally be prevented 
from doing ſo by ſhoeing, * 
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larly if they are young. It is ſoon 
diſcovered by the ſkin's being knocked 
off on the inſide of the paſtern joints, 
and ſometimes the bone itſelf is bruiſ- 
ed, ſo that the joints ſwell very much, 
and the horſe goes lame. To reme- 
dy this grievance, attention muſt be 
paid to the cauſe, which, if it is wea- 
rineſs, will be removed by giving him 
reſt, and good keep. If he cut be- 
fore, cake off his fore ſhoes, and take 
down the outer quarter of each foot 
confiderably, placing the inner edge 
of the ſhoe, in ſuch a manner that it 
may follow the compaſs of his foot 
exactly, without its exceeding any way 
towards the heel, then cut the ſpunges 
even with the heel, and rivet the nails 
ſo nicely into the horn, that they may 
not appear in the leaſt above it. If 
after he has been thus ſhod, he ſtill 
continues to cut, you muſt thicken 
the inner quarters, and ſpunges of his 
ſhoes to twice the thickneſs of the 
outſides, and pare down his quarters 
even, almoſt to the quick, without 
touching the inſide, and be ſure in all 
caſes of cutting, to clench the nails 
cloſely, and very neat. If the horſe 
cuts only behind, unſhoe him and pare 
down his outer quarters, almoſt to the 
quick, give his ſhoes calkings only with- 
inſide, and turn them ſo that they may 
follow the compaſs cf his foot exactly 
without exceeding it in the leaſt de- 
gree, and above all, rivet the nails 
cloſe, as a ſingle nail that ſtood hut 
ever fo little above the ſurface of the 
horn, might do as much miſchief as any 
one thing again, If, notwithſtanding 
all theſe precautions, the horſe till 
continues cutting, you muſt in addi- 
tion to what has already been directed, 
take care to have no nails at all drove 
on the inſide, but only have a beak 
made at the toe to keep the ſhoe firm 
in its place, and by continuing this 
method for ſome time, he will learn to 
walk without cutting, though he 
ſhould be ſhod in the manner that 
horſes commonly are, Some people, 
to prevent their horſes from cutting, 
fit little boots made of leather, or of 
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an o!d hat, round the paſtern joints, 
while others wrap a piece of ſheep- 
ſkin with the woolly ſide inwards, 
round each joint, and let it remain 
there till it is worn out, and requires 
replacing with a new one. 


CUTTING a horſe, is gelding him, 
or taking away his ſtones, after which 
he is called a gelding, by way of diſ- 
tinguiſhing him from a ſtone horſe, 
The performance of this operation on 
a foal is eaſy, and ſeldom attended 
with any ill accident, but when a 
horſe's ſtones are bruiſed, the taking 
them away ſometimes requires a ſkil- 
ful operator. In order to cut a horſe, 
he muſt firſt be caſt on a dunghill, or 
other ſoft place, and made perfectly 
ſecure. The operator is then with a 
ſharp biſtoury, or other proper inſtru- 
ment, to cut open the ſcrotum or 
outward caſe, on each fide where 
both ſtones are to be taken away, or 
where there is only one on the fide it 
lies next. Then previous to removing 
the teſticles, a waxed thread ſhould 
be tied round the ſpermatic ſtrings, to 
prevent an effuſion of too much blood, 
which being done the ſtrings are to be 
cut betwixt the ligature, and the ſtones 
with a ſharp knife, and the ſtones re- 
moved, after which ſome pledgets of 
tow dippcd in melted baſilicon, to 
which has been added a little ſpirits 
of wine, ,are to be applied to the 
wound, and ſecured by a compreſs, 
and proper bandage. It is a common 
method with thoſe that perform this 
operation to ſecure the ſpermatic veſ- 
ſels only by ſearing their extremities, 
and filling up the ſcrotum with falt ; 
but though this is frequently practiſed 
on young colts with the utmoſt ſafety, 
it is not equally ſafe to be truſted 
to in grown horſes, as the eſchar, or 
cruſt, made by the cauterizing iron, 
might be removed by many unforeſeen 
accidents, and a profuſe hæmorrhage 
of blood take place before the horſe 
could be put into a proper poſition 
for ſecuring the arteries in a more ef- 
fectual manner. Two things Home 
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be well conſidered in cutting of horſes, 
namely, the age of the animal, and 
the ſeaſon of the year for perform- 
ing the operation ; if it is a colt that 
is to be caſtrated, it may be done as 
ſoon as the ſtones come down into the 
ſerotum; for, according to the opinion 
of many, the ſooner a horſe 1s de- 
prived of his ſtones after he is foaled, 
the better will his ſtrength and courage 
be, and vice verſa. The ſecond thing 
to be obſerved is the ſeaſon of the 
year, and it is allowed that the months 
of April and May are the moſt proper 
for this buſineſs, though it may be 
done in June, but later in the ſummer 
than this it ſhould never be done, it 
being much better to defer the buſi- 
neſs till the fall of the leaf, than run 
the riſk of doing it in the iultry months 
of July and Auguſt. Many farriers 
are ſo ſuperſtitious that they will not 
cut a colt at any other time than when 
the moon is decreaſing, but their ſu- 
perſtition is uſeleſs, there being no 
real foundation for ſuppoſing that the 
operation will ſucceed better at that 
time, than when the moon is increaſ- 
ing. 


CUTTING-THE-ROUND, or the 
VorLT, is changing the hand when the 
horſe works upon volts of one tread, 
fo that dividing the volt in two, he 
turns and parts upon a right line, to 
recommence another volt. In this 
manage it is cuſtomary for the riding 
maſters to call out, cut the round.“ 
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28 Marked with a variety 
of colours, or rather with ſpots 
in which the ſame cuour appears in 
difterent gradations; thus we call a 
horſe a dappled grey, ti at is of a light 
grey marked with ſpots and blotches 
of a darker ſhade, 
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DEAFNESS. In horſes is fre- 
quently occaſioned by cutting the hair 
too cloſely out of their cars, in order 
to give them a ſmarter appearance, 
which it certainly does, but at the 
ſame time expoſes them to cold, and 
other inconveniencies. 


DECEIVE. In the manage, a horſe 
is ſaid to be deceived upon a demivolt 
of one or two treads, when working 
for inſtance to the right, and not hav- 
ing compleated above one half of the 
demivolt, he is prefſed one time or 
motion forwards with the inner legs, 
and immediately is put to a riſing up 
on the left, in the ſame cadence with 
which he begun, by which means he 
regains the place where the demivolt 
begun to the right, and yet works to 
the left, thus you may deceive a horſe 
upon any hand. 


DEFECTS, or FavuLTs in horſes, 
are well known to be much more nu- 
merous than perfections. The prin- 
cipal ones which ought to be noticed 
are the following: 

Firſt, Bad eyes, and in reſpect to 
this matter, the beſt judges are fre- 
quently miſtaken, for it is not the 
clearneſs of an eye that is to be looked 
on as a criterion of its goodueſs, but 
a perſon muſt form his judgment from 
teveral other circumſtances, particu- 
larly from the torm, and motion of it, 
which takes in not only the eye as pro- 
perly ſo called, but the eye-brows, ' 
eye-lids, and all other parts belonging 
to, or connected with it, of which 
there will be given, a particular ac- 
— under the article EYE, which 
ee. 

Second, Bad feet, which is another 
great detect in a horſe, but more eatily 
diicoveicd than defects in the eyes 
ſometimes are, though it is very poſ- 
ſible for a perton to be miſtaken here 
as well as in the former caſe, for 
though a thin, weak foot is juſtly 
reckoned a great fault in a horſe, the 
contrary is a'moſt as far from being 
elipible. Sce the articles, Fr, 
HEEL, Hoor, &c. 
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Third, Lameneſs, or any thing 
which may. occaſion it, ſhould, in 
Chooſing a horſe, be avoided if poſſi- 
ble, as iplents, ring-bones, wind-yalls, 
curbs, &. 

Fourth, A thick, or broken-wind, 
is a moſt capital defect, which may 
eatily be diſcovered by the motion of 
his flanks, and ſeveral other ſymptoms. 

A fifth fault is a large grots thick or 
ficihy neck, and what is called a deer's 
neck, is not a much greater recom- 
mendation. 'The hocks approaching 
near together; and the feet ſtanding 
out and ſtraddling are far from being 
beanties, ſo are leaf ears, and ſpecks 
on the eyes; and fleſhy legs are gene- 
rally a ſign of the greaſe, and other 
ſuch like diſagreeable diſorders. Nor 
is the temper and diſpoſition of a horſe 
leſs to be attended to than his bodily 
defect, and blemiſhes, for while on 
the one hand a ſullen ill tempered 
horſe endangers every one that ap- 
proaches him, on the other hand, a 
timorous and fearful one, endangers 
his rider and himſelf much more than 
a viſcious one that has courage and 
mettle. A horſe that is hot, fiery, 
and fretſul, is equally to be avoided 
with any of the former, and a dull, 
heavy, phlegmatic one, 1s, in my opi- 
nion, a heavier curſe than all the reſt 
together. 


DEMIAIR, or DEmivoLT in the 
manage, is one of the {even principal 
artificial motions of a horſe, being an 
air in which his fore parts are more 
raiſed than in the terra a terra, though 
in this laſt motion the motion of the 
horſe's legs is much quicker than in 
the demiĩair. 


DESULTOR. A vaulter or leaper, 
who leading one horſe by the bridle, 
and riding another, leaped from one 
to the other, according to the ancient 
cuſtom, after they had run ſeveral 
heats, and the one that he rode at firſt 
was tired. This practice required 
great activity, as well as dexterity, it 
being performed before the invention 
of either bridles or ſtirrups. This 
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cuſtom was practiſed in the army, 
whenever neceſſity required it, but 
particularly among the Numidians, 
who always took two horſes at leaſt 
with them for that purpoſe, and 
changed them as they tired. The 
Huffars have ſtill ſome remains of this 
cuſtom among them, and we now 
ſee the moſt dexterous feats of this 
kind that ever were ſeen, performed 
by our own countrymen, Aſtley, 
Hughes, and others of the ſame com- 
panies. 


DEVUID ER, is a term in the aca- 
demies or ſchools, that is applied to a 
horſe that in working upon volts, 
moves his ſhoulders too faſt for his 
croup to follow, ſo that inſtead of go- 
ing upon two treads, as he ought to 
do, he endeavours to go only upon 
one, which happens from the reſiſtance 
he makes in defending againſt the 
heels, or from the horſeman being too 
haſty with his hand. 


DIABETES. A morbid copi- 
ouſneſs of urine, or the making water 
in too great quantities, which diſorder 
is very common in horſes, and fre- 
quently terminates in their death. 

Horſes ſubject to this diſorder, if 
old, or ofa weak conſtitution,are rarely 
cured, for they ſoon looſe their fleſh 
and appetite, and grow feeble, their 
coat ſtares, and they die rotten. Of 
young horſes there are more hopes, 
hut they ſhould not be allowed too 
much water, or moiſt meat ; and the 
following drink ſhould be given 
them : 

TAKE jeſuit's bark, four ounces, 
hiſtort and tormentil roots, of 
each two ounces, boil them in 
two gallons of lime water, till it 
is half evaporated, and of the re- 
mainder give a pint three times a 
day. 

Beſide this,let the horſe two or three 
times a day drink a quart of lime 
water, and if theſe medicines ſhould 
not ſuccecd, give him a quart of ſtrong 
allum poſſet, made as follows, three 
or four times a day : 

Take 
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TAKE a pint of milk, and two drams 
of allum, finely powdered, boil 
them together till the curd is well 
ſeparated, and then pour off the 
thin liquor, which is called poſſet 
or whey, for uſe, 

No other aſtringents beſides allum, 
ſhould be made uſe of, for by making 
the body coſtive, they would increaſe 
the diſcharge of urine, and inſtead of 
mitigating the diſeaſe, render it 
worſe. 


DIAGREDIUM. A preparation 
of ſcammony, which is in no reſpect 
preferable to the reſin itſelf. Sce 
SCAMMONY. 


 DIASCORDIUM. An electuary 

which is ſometimes preſcribed as a 
cordial and aftringent. It is made as 
follows: 

Tak E ſcordium or water german- 
der, one ounce, bol armenic, an 
ounce and a half, carth of lemnos, 
cinnamon, caſſia bark, dittauy 
of crete, tormentil, biſtort, gal- 
banum, gum arabic, and gentian, 
of each half an ounce; opium 
and ſorrel ſeeds, of each a dram 
and a half, long pepper and gin- 
ger, of each two drams, ſtorax, 
half an ounce, ſugar of roſes, one 
pound, honey two pounds and 
an half, and with the addition of 
a little canary wine, make the 
whole into an electuary. It may 
prove of ſervice in looſeneſſes, 
and in colds, and may be given 

in quantities from three to fix 
ounces, according as Circum- 
ſtances may require. 

But there are ſeveral ingredients 
that are altogether uſeleſs in the com- 
poſition, and indeed in molt caſes, the 
end wiſhed foris much ſooner obtained 
by the adminiſtration of a few well 
choſen ſimple medicines, than by ſuch 
heterogenous compoſitions as this we 
have juſt been deſcribing. 


. See FPEP DIS, Ex ERCISE, 
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DIMNESS OF SIGHT. A diſor- 


der in horſes, which proceeds from 
having blood-ſhotten eves, It the pu- 
Pil of the eye is ſound in this diſeaſe, 
it will in general be eaſily curcd by 
keeping the horſe warm with a hood 
of linen cloth fitted to his head, and 
anointing the eyclids twice a day with 
a compolition of ſugar candy, honey, 
and white roſe water. When the eyes 
are well again, which by the uſe of 
the means above recommended, will 
be in two or three days time, the ani- 
mal ſhould be blooded, If in the 
Courſe of the diſorder, there ſhould 
appear ſmall bladders on any part of 
the eye do not ſnip or open them as 
many recommend, for ſuch a method 
of treatment would not only protract 
the diſorder, but endanger the fight. 


DISARMING THE LIPS of a horſe, 
is preventing them from taking off the 
true preſſure or appui of the mouth, 
which they will do when they happen 
to be fo large as to cover the bar, for 
this purpoſe give your horſe a bit with 
a cannon Croup or cut, which will dif- 
arm his hips, or elſe put the olives up- 
on him, which will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe. 


DISGORE, is to diſcufs or diſperſe 
a ſwelling or inflammation, hence they 
ſay, your horſe's legs are gorged or 
iwelled, you muſt welk him out, and 
give him phylic to ditgorge them. 


DISUNITE, A horſe is {4d to dit- 
unite that drags his haunches, or gal- 
lops falſe, or upon an ill foot. 

DOCK, or TgoussBZau EVE, is a 
large caſe of leather as long as the 
dock of a horſe's tail. It is uſcd as a 
cover to the tails of leaping horſes, 
and is faſtened by ſtraps to the crups 
per, having leather thongs that pais 
betwixt the thighs, and along the 
flanks, to the ſaddle ſtraps, in order 
to keep the tail tight, and prevent it 
from whiſking about, to make the 
horſe appcar broader at the croup. 


DOCK-PIECE of a horſe, ſnouſd 
rather be large and full than too fiuall; 
tor 
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for galling under the dock, it is beſt 
to greaſe the excoriated part every 
day, and waſh it with ſalt and water, 
or brandy, which laſt is much the 
beſt if the horſe will bear the pain 
that will be occaſioned by the appli- 
cation. 


DOUBLING THE REINS. A 
horſe is ſaid to double the reins, when 
he leaps ſeveral times together to 
throw his rider. 


DRAGON's-BLOOD, is a refin of 
a reddiſh colour obtained from certain 
trees in the Eaſt- Indies; it is of two 
forts, the firſt is in oval drops wrapped 
up in flag leaves, the other is in large 
maſſes, which are frequently full of 
impurities, but ſometimes this is 
equally good with the other. This 
reſin is of a deep red colour, and 
when finely powdered, affumes a crim- 
ſon hue: the beſt pieces break ſmooth, 
and are free from extraneous appear- 
ances, it has no particularly ſmell or 
laſte except when diffolved, and then 
it is ſomewhat acrid. 

It is a good deal uſed among farriers, 
on account of its aſtringent aggluti- 
mating quality, which renders it ex- 
tremely ſerviceable in fluxes and 
looſeneſſes, for the ſame reaſon (be- 
cauſe of its aſtringency) it is a good 
deal employed as an ingredient in 
itrengthening plaiſters, and other ex- 
tcrnal applications, 


DRAUGHT-HORSE, is one that is 
deſtined for the cart, plough, &c. and 
in the choice of one for either of theſe 
purpoſes, care ſhould be taken to 
have him of a moderate height, and 
the whole team as regular in that re- 
ſpe& as poflible ; for when horſes in a 
cart are unequal in height, they can 
never draw at eafe, bat the tall one 
will hang upon the low one. A draught 
horſe ſhould be large bodied, and 
ſtrong limbed by nature, and rather 
inclined to crave the whip than draw 
too much, or too freely, Mares are 
the moſt profitable for this purpoſe, 
where a perſon has an opportunity of 
rearing colts, as they will not only do 
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the ſame work as a horſe, but bring 
a yearly increaſe, which will turn to 
good account. Some ſay that a horſe 
deſigned for the draught, ought to 
have a head with large bones, but not 
fleſhy, which would render him ſub- 
je to diſorders of the eyes, that his 
ears ſhould be ſmall, ſtraight and up- 
right, and his noſtrils large and open, 
that he may breath with the greater 
facility and eaſe. Such horſes as have 
their forcheads rather ſunk a little 
downwards about the eyes, are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be good drawers, 
though this is looked on as a defect 
by many in ſaddle horſes. You muſt 
ſee that he has a bright and a lively 
eye, full of fire, moderately large, 
and forward in his head, having large 
balls, and raiſed pits, not ſunk ones, 
for that is a ſign that the horſe is old, 
or that he was got by an old ſtallion. 
If he has a bold look it is Hkewiſe a 
good fign, His mouth ſhould be 
pretty wide, the palate not fleſhy, nor 
the hps thick. The mouth ſhould 
likewiſe be cool and full of foam, for 
by this circumſtance, you may know 
that he is leſs ſubject to be heated, 
than thofe that are contrary in that 
reſpect, but if a horſe has every other 
good property it would be ridiculous 
to reject him on account of his having 
a bad mouth, becauſe with that de- 
fect he might draw as well as though 
he had ever ſo good a one. A fine 
cheſt is not required in a draught horſe, 
nor is it eſſential : fuch animals ought 
to have pretty thick, and fleſhy ones, 
but his boſom ſhould be large and open, 
and his ſhoulders thick, that he ma 

draw the better, and that his harneſs 
may not ſo ſoon gall or hurt him; if he 
be ſomewhat heavy he is none the 
worſe for the draught; he ought to 
have double loins, which may be ſeen 
by their being a little raiſed up to- 
wards both ſides of the back bone; he 
ought alſo to have large and round 
fides, to the end he may have more 
guts and better flanks, which ſhould 
be full, but not over broad, that he 
may not 1way in the back at his —_—. 
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A round battock that neither finks 
down nor cuts, 1s much eſteemed by 
many 1n a cart horſe, and care ſhould 
be taken that the horſe you make 
choice of has a firm and ſtrong tail, 
and that the dock is thick, well fur- 
niſhed with hair, and placed neither 
too high nor too low, either of which 
extremes contribute greatly to de- 
form the buttocks, The legs are parts 
of a horſe's body, which ought to be 
particularly examined and conſidered, 
as they are to ſupport the burthenof the 
whole body, to which they ought to be 
well proportioned, therefore a cart 
horſe's legs ſhould be rather flat than 
round, the roundneſs of the leg being 
a defect in a horſe that is to labour 
hard, which will ſoon ruin him ; the 
thighs ſhould be long and fleſhy, and 
the muſcle that is on the outſide of 
each thigh ſhould be large and very 
thick. The hind legs however do 
not require to be ſo very exact as the 
fore ones, which are frequently faulty 
when the others are very good. Thoſe 
horſes whoſe legs are too long or too 
large for their carcaſes, are faulty, 
and you would be blameable in buy- 
ing ſuch. It ſhould be likewiſe ob- 
ſerved that a horie ſtands well and up- 
Tight in any place that he is ſtopped 
in, for if he does not you may depend 
upon it he is not perfect. In reſpect 
to the age of a horſe, that muſt be 
left to the purchaſer's diſcretion, and 
ſhould be adapted to the work he 1s 
to perform. The uſual way of diſco- 
vering their age will be foynd under 
the word AGE OF A HORSE, 

The lower jaw of a horſe ſhould be 
well examined, to ſee if there is no 
indurated gland there, which might 
occaſion the ſtrangles, or other bad 
diſeaſe of the parts thereabouts. In 
reſpect to feeding and cleaning of a 
draught horſe, let it be noticed, that 
the ſervant who is to look after him, 
ought to be up very early in the morn- 
ing, and fee that the harneſs, &c. is 
in good order, then take away the old 
hay out of the racks, laying treſh in, 
cleaning out the manger, and ridding 
it of all filth and dirt that may have 
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fallen in, and while the horſes are 
eating their hay, he ought to take 
them one at a time out of the ſtable, 
and curry them, for if this part of 
their dreſſing is done in the ſtable, 
the duſt will fly to the other horſes that 
have been curried before, and make 
them little the better for the trouble 
that has been beſtowed on them. If 
the proprietors of horſes were tho- 
roughly convinced of the neceffit 

there is to dreſs and clean horſes well, 
they would not be fo often ſurprized 
with the loſs of them, which fre- 
quently happens for want of proper 
care, in this reſpect, notwithſtandin 

they are ever ſo well fed. It is from 
the filth that is ſuffered to remain up- 
on them, that many of thoſe diſorders 
which prove fatal to horſes take their 
riſe; and it may be taken for an un- 
exceptionable truth that a horſe with 
leſs food methodically, and regularly 
diſpenſed to him, and let him be well 
clcaned and dreſſed, ſhall be fatter 
and more fightly than one that has 
nearly twice the feeding, and 1s ne- 
glected in the article of dreſſing. 
Such ſervants as are engaged to look 
after horſes, ſhould be good tempered, 


tractable, nervous, ſtrong, and hardy; 


and in order to dreſs a horſe well, they 
ſhould hold the curry comb in the 
right hand, and laying their left on the 
horſe near his buttock, move the 
comb lightly backwards and forwards 
over his body, continuing to do ſo till 
no more filth or duſt is raifed by the 


currying, and then with a duſt cloth, 


wipe off all the duſt that lies on the 
horſe. After they have thus done 
off the duſt, let them take a wiſp of 
ſtraw, and after twiſting the ſame hard, 
wet it in water, and rub the horſes 
all over with it, but more particularly 
their legs, by which means they will 
remove ob{tructions, and facilitate the 
paſſage of the animal ſpirits, which 
cauſe motion, indeed it cannot be 


ſuppoſed that there is time to perform 


the ſecond dreſſing every day in all 
places, but it ought to be done as 
often as ſervants have leiſure for it, 
and if they are defeQive therein the 
maſter 
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maſter of the horſes ſhould make them 
do it. When the horſes are thus dreſ- 
ſed, it only remains to comb out their 
manes and tails gently, and lead them 
out of the ſtable to water, in order to 
cheer and divert them as much as 
poſlible. Many of the diſeaſes to 
which horſes are ſubject, ariſe from 
their drinking bad water, fuch as mud- 
dy, raw, or too cold: to prevent 
which, if you are near a river, you 
ſhould by all means have your horſes 
led thither in the ſummer, and as lit- 
tle as may be in the winter, if you 
have a well near home; for well wa— 
ter freſh drawn, duriag the winter 
ſeaſon, is warm and good tor the horkes, 
and if you are remote ftma river, and 
in ſummer time have nv other than 
well water to give your horſes, let it 
be drawn and expoled to the tun and 
air for ſome time before it is given 
them, by which means the coldneſs 
and crudity of the water will be taken 
away, and it will be rendered cqually 
as good, if not better than river water. 
Marſhy water ſhould be avoided as 
much as poſlible, for it is full of pu- 
trifying ſubſtances of both the animal 
and vegetable kind, which cannot fail 
of being extremely prejudicial to the 
animals that drink it. 

When the horſes have drank their 
fill of water let them have their oats, 
or whatever corn you generally feed 
them with, in a clean aid dry manger. 
The corn ſhouid be well freed from 
duſt and other extraneous matter, by 
being lifted before it is given to them, 
and you ought to ſmell it in order to 
diſcover if it is muſly, or ſmeils of 
rats and mice, which will occaſion the 
horſes to loath and diſlike it, you mult 
u kcwiſe take particular care that there 
are no ſmall feathers among the corn, 
for thoſe might do the horſes that 
were unfortunate enough to ſwallow 
them an irrecoverable injury. The 
quantity of cats allowed to each horſe 


per day, ſhould be ſufficient to keep 


them up in lleſh, and while the horſes 
are eating them, the ſervants may 
take their breakfaſts, and afterwards 
narneſs them for the plough or cart, 
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as occaſion may require, but before this 
is done, they ſhould examine whether 
or not any part of the tackle hurts 
or bruiſes them, either at the breaſt, 
ſhoulders, hams, or any other part of 
the body, and they ſhould likewiſe ſee 
that the collars fit eaſy, and are ſup- 
plied with whatever is proper for them, 
and if they are to draw in a cart, the 
pad ſhould be frequently examined, to 
ſee that it does not gall or hurt them, 
but that it ſits every way even, and is 
well ſtuffed with hair, or ſomething 
quivalent thereto in the pannels, for 
fear it ſhould be too hard for the 
horſe's back. 

The horſe being thus managed, and 
every thing in good and proper order 
for the work they are going to do, 
the ſervants who attend them, if they 
know their buſineſs, will not work 
them too hard at firſt, but begin in a 
gentle and moderate manner, giving 
them now and then time to breath, 
For were they to act in a contrary 
mauner they would frequently be 
found to reſuſe their food when they 
returned from labour, and beſide un- 
der ſuch ill management they run a 
riſk of foundering, or having their 
greaſe melted, and therefore it follows, 
that to work them gently at firſt, and 
moderately all along, is not only the 
beſt for the horſe's health, but the 
moſt profitable for the maſter, as they 
will in that manner of working do a 
great deal more than if they were hur- 
ried at ſetting to, and fretted and 
chated, by being put forward too 
faſt. 

When the horſes are brought back 
from labour, which is, or ſhould be the 
caſe, about noon, as they muſt then be 
in a ſweat, or at leaſt very warm, the 
men ſhould not fail to rub them well 
with a wiſp of ſtraw, when they firſt 
come into the ſtable, then let them 
prepare ſome bran which is very well 
moiltened, and put it before them in 
the manger, that they may mumble 
the fame, which wili give them the 
better appetite to their hay, and beſide 
will cool their mouths, which are 
dried aud parched with heat * 
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ed by their drawing. Nor 1s it to be 
wondered at when ſuch precautions as 
theſe are omitted, if the owners of 
the horſes very often find them loath 
their food, which the heat and dryneſs 
of their mouths muſt render inſipid 
to them, and therefore ſuch perſons 
as love their horſes, will do well to 
follow the method which has been 
juſt recommended, as they may de- 
pend upon finding their account in ſo 
doing in the long run. It is not un- 
frequently that we ſee people who 
pretend to underſtand the management 
of horſes extremely well, ſet about 
rubbing their legs with wiſps of ſtraw 
as ſoon as they return from labour, 
alledging that it is the beſt way in the 
world to refreſh and ſupple them, but 
in this point they are much miſtaken, 
for horſes after hard labour ſhould 
not nave their humours too much agi- 
tated, leaſt by ſo doing they ſhould 
be occationed to fall down into the 
legs, and make them ſtiffand unwieldy, 
if not altogether uſeleſs. We do not 
wiſh to infinuate by what has been 
juſt advanced, that rubbing the legs is 
to be altogether omitted, being fully 
convinced that nothing is more bene- 
ficial or ſalutary, when done at a pro- 

er time; we are only contending that 
it ought not to be done while they 
are very hot, it being the beſt way 
for the ſervant to confine himſelt to 
rubbing the body while that is the 
caſe, and let the legs alone. While 
they are eating the ſmall portion of 
moiſtened bran that has been recom- 
mended above, their racks ſhould be 
well ſupplied with hay, and they 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt about two 
hours, after which let them be led to 
a river to drink, if there is one near, 
or if not let them be watered with 
well water, in the manner above di- 
reed; then when they have eaten 
their feed of corn (which ought to be 
allowed them at noon as well as at 
night and morning) let them be again 
taken to work as beforc. In the even- 
ing when their work is over, the firſt 
thing that ſhould be attended to after 
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they are tied to the rack, is to examine 
their feet, and ſee that there is no de- 
fect in their ſhoes, at the ſame time 
taking out with a picker, or other 
proper inſtrument, the dirt and gravel 
that may happen to be lodged betwixt 
the ſhoe and the ſole, and ſtop up the 
foot with cow dung. This is a part 
of buſineſs that ſervants too often ne- 
glect, and for that reaſon the maſter 
ought himſelf to ſee that it is done. 
Another thing that is very eſſential to 
the preſervation and good appearance 
of a horſe, is plenty of good litter, 
which to theſe animals is equally as 
neceſſary as clean ſheets are to us, 
There are, it is true, many who ſuffer 
the dung to he and rot, for a great 
while together under their horſes ; 
ſome through lazineſs will not clean 
their ſtables, while others pretend that 
they leave the dung there that it may 
reccive more juice, and be rendered 
richer, and better manure for the 
ground, but this, to make uſe of a 
vulgar proverb, is being“ penny wiſe 
& and pound fooliſh,” tor when dung 
is thus heaped up for a conſiderable 
time, it frequently ſo over heats the 
horſe's feet that ſtand upon it, as to 
ruin them entirely. Beſides, from 
this method of treatment, many other 
inconveniencies frequently ariſe, which 
however they may at firſt be over- 
looked, though ignorance of their 
cauſe will be no lets weighty when 
they come to operate. It may there- 
fore be laid down as a rule that never 
ought to be broken through, that a 
ſtable ought to be kept as clean as 
poſſible, and the horſes have freſh 
litter given them whenever the old be- 
gins to grow wet, or ſhort. For it 
is natural to believe that all animals 
have a diſlike to their own excrements, 
and therefore it muſt be ridiculous to 
think that a horſe, who is one of the 
niceit among them, ſhould not be diſ- 
guſted and injured by being obliged 
to ſtand for weeks together among his. 
Befides, as it is well atteſted, freſh 
litter has the virtue of occaſioning a 
horſe to ſtale as ſoon as he comes in- 

to 
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to the ſtable, after being hard worked. 
whether in the field or upon the road; 
whereas, on the contrary, when they 
come into a ſtable and find no clean 
ſtraw there, it is ten to one if they do 
not decline ſtaling altogether. And if 
people did but know what a refreſh- 
ment it is to a horſe to ſtale after re- 
turning from hard labour, they would 
be more careful to let him have that 
which would promote it than they 

enerally are, for ſtaling after much 

tigue, not only prevents obſtructions 
of the bladder and ureters, but is 
ſometimes the means of keeping off 
dangerous inflammations, &c. in thoſe 
parts, the conſequence of ſuch obſtruc- 
tions, As to the remaining care of 
horſes, when they have been ſo far well 
looked after, ſo that they may paſs 
the night as they ought, let them be 
well rubbed, and have their racks 
filled with — hay, upon which they 
may feed after they have finiſhed their 
corn, and by daily managing them in 
this manner, they will not only be 
in a conſtant condition to do you good 
ſervice, but always appear well to the 
eye, and do you equal credit in that 


reſpect. 


DRAW- GEAR. A kind of harneſs 
for draught horſes. 


DRENCH, or Dxaixxk among far- 
riers, is a phyſical draught or potion, 
compoſed of ſuch ingredients as ap- 
pear neceſſary to relieve the horſe to 
which it is given, from any diſorder 
under which he may appear to labour. 


DRINKING. Permitting a horſe 
to drink immediately after hard riding, 
or other ſevere labour, is extremely 
dangerous, and for that reaſon it 
ſhould never be allowed at ſuch times, 
till they have been allowed proper 
time to cool, and have eat ſome oats, 
or oats and bran mingled together, for 
many for want of this precaution have 
died in a little time after, and ſome 
immediately upon the ſpot. Beſides 
a horſe after violent labour will not 
ſuſtain any material injury from bcing 
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kept half a day from water, while at 
the ſame time he may be killed by ſuf- 
fering him to drink an hour too ſoon. 


DROPSY. A diſeaſe which is 
equally as incident to horſes as the hu- 
man ſpecies, and is of two kinds, one 
being produced by a feveriſh diſpoſi- 
tion terminating on the ſkin, as is fre» 
quently the cafe in epidemical colds, 
the other where the water 1s not con- 
fined to the belly and limbs, but 
ſhows itſelf in ſeveral other parts of 
the body, by ſoft ſwellings, which, 
on being preſſed with the finger fink 
or pit in, and leave the impreſſion for 
a conſiderable time. This laſt kind 
generally proceeds from foul feeding, 
or from the latter foggy graſs that fre- 
quently comes up plentifully in cold 
rainy ſeaſons, and breeds a ſluggiſh 
viſcid blood. In the former caſe the 
whole body and limbs are ſometimes 
enormouſly ſwelled, and very hard, 
and the belly and ſheath greatly diſ- 
tended. Theſe ſwellings are ſometimes 
ſuddenly, and as ſurpriſingly reduced 
by having flight ſcarifications made 
with a ſharp pen-knife, on the inſide 
of the leg and thigh, with two or three 
ſtrokes under the belly on each fide, and 
near to the ſheath ; from theſe ſcarifica- 
tions there will ſoon be perceived a 
conſtant oozing or dripping of water, 
which w:ll ſoon relieve the horſe, and 
a few ſmart purges will afterwards 
compleat the cure. In the other kind 
of dropſv, the indications of cure are, 
to diſcharge the watery humour, re- 
cover the craſis orſtrength of the blood, 
and brace up the relaxed fibres 
throughout the whole body. For this 
purpole 1t will be proper to give the 
horſe a ſmart purge once in a week, or 
thereabouts, and on the days that he 
is free from being purged either the 
following drench or ball, as may ap- 
pear beſt to the owner; 


TAKE black hellebore roots, freſh 
gathered, two pounds; waſh, 
bruiſe, and boil them in fix quarts 
of water, till it comes to a gal- 
lon, then ſtrain out the _ 

an 
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and to the remaining roots put 
two quarts of white wine, and 
let it infuſe in a warm place for- 
ty-eight hours, then ſtrain it off; 
let both the liquors be mixed, 
and give the horſe a pint night and 
morning. 
Or, 

TAkE two ounces of ſalt petre, 
half an ounce of ſquills in pow- 
der, a dram of camphire, and 
with a ſufficient quantity of ho- 
ney, make it into a ball, to be 
given once a day alone, or be 
waſhed down with a horn or two 
of the above drink. 

TaxE of the leaves and bark of el- 
der, of each a large handful, cha- 
momile flowers bruiſed, half that 
quantity, juniper berries two 
ounces, and boil the whole in a 
quart of water, till half a pint is 
waſted, adding to it of honey and 
nitre each one ounce. 

Give this drink every night and 
morning, and to compleat the cure, 
and ſtrengthen the conſtitution, give 
about a pint of the ſubſequent infu- 
fion every night and morning, for a 
fortnight, about two hours after he 
bas taken it. 

Tak of gentian root, and zeodary, 

each four ounces, tops of cen- 
tuary and chamomile of each 
two handfuls, jeſuit's bark, bruiſ- 
ed, two ounces, juniper berries, 
four ounces, filings of iron, half 
a pound; infuſe the ingredients 
for a week in two gallons of ale, 
2 the veſſel up now and 
then. 


DRY-MEAT, in the manage, ſig- 
nifies hay, corn, &c. with which a 
horſe is frequently fed after being ta- 
ken up from graſs. 


DUKE's-OINTMENT. A prepa- 
ration which 1s recommended to be 
rubbed into the whithers, hams, or 
any other part of a horſe that happens 
to be bruiſed, it is faid to poſſeſs the 
property of taking down the ſwelling, 
and abating the heat and inflammation 
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which happens after ſuch accidents, 
It is likewiſe an excellent thing to 
anoint a horſe that has got the mange, 
or ſuch like diſtemper. 7 
The preparation is as follows: 
TAKE linſeed oil one pound, flour 
of brimſtone four ounces, and 
put them into a matreſs or glaſs 
phial with a long neck, letting 
them ſtand in a moderate ſand 
heat for the ſpace of an hour 
or thereabouts, after which let 
the heat be increaſed and kept up 
till the ſulphur is entirely dif- 
ſolved; while this is doing, melt 
a pound of tallow or ſuet, with 
four ounces of bees wax in ano- 
ther veſſel, and to this pour the 
linſeed oil and flour of brimſtone 
before they get cold, then remove 
the whole from off the fire, and 
ſtir it till cold, with a wooden 
ſpatula, after which it is to be 
put into a proper pot and kept 
for uſe. 

DULNESS in a horſe, is by ſome 
thought to be indicated, by white ſpots 
round the eyes, or on the tips of the 
noſe, while others ſuppoſe that theſe 
marks are ſo far from being the figns 
of ſtupidity, that they are ſure tokens 
of the horſes that have them, being 
very ſenſible of the whip and ſpur, 
and anfwering readily to the ſame. 


DUNG of a horſe ſhould frequently 
be obſerved upon a journey, for if it 
be too thin it indicates that his wa- 
ter was either too cold and piercing, 
or that he was permitted to drink too 
large a quantity of it at a time, If 
there is found among his dung, whole 
grains of oats, it is a ſure ſign that he 
has not chewed them well, or elſe that 
his ſtomach is very weak; and if his 
dung is black and dry, or comes away 
from him in very ſmall quantities, you 
may depend upon it he has been over 
heated in his body. When a race 
horſe voids viſcious or fI1my dung, it 
is a ſure ſign that he has not been pre- 
pared for the ſport in a proper man- 
ner, and ſuch a one ought to have 
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garlic balls given him, and be duly ex- 
erciſed till ſuch time as his dung comes 
from him of a proper coaliſtence, and 
temperament. - 


DUST and SAND will frequently 
ſo dry the tongues and mouths of tra- 
velling horſes, as to take their appe- 
tites entirely away, in which caſe give 
them bran moiſtened with water fre- 
quently, to cool and refreſh their 
parched mouths, or elle let their 
mouth be frequently waſhed and moiſ- 
tened with a wet ſponge, which will 
refreſh them and induce them to eat 
their hay and corn. 


E. 


ARS of a horſe ſhould be ſmall, 
narrow, ſtraight, and the whole 


ſubſtance of them very thin and deli- 


cate. They ought to bc placed on the 
very top of the head, and their extre- 
mities or pointe, when ſtiled or pricked 
up ſhould be ncarer them then their 
roots, When a horſe carries his ears 
pointed forwards, he. is ſaid to have a 
bold, hardy, or briſk ear, and it is a 
perfection in a horſe's ears when he is 
travelling to have them firm, and not 
mark every motion of his feet by a 
Nouch of his ears like a hog. To cure 
a pain in a horſe's ears, firſt let them 
be well cleanſed, and afterwards put 
into them ſome honey, ſalt petre, and 
very clean water, mixed together, 
by dipping ſome ſoft linen rag into 
the compoſition and putting it within 
ſide of the ears, renewing the applica- 
tion twice a day, or oftner, till a cure 
is compleated. To take any thing 
out of a horſe's ears that may have 
fallen therein, put in an equal quan- 
tity of oil and nitre, and thruſt in 
a little wool. If ſome living animal 
has got in you muſt thruſt in a tent 
faſtened to the end of a fiick, and 
dipped in ſome glutinous matter, and 
when you have introduced it with the 
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reateſt care and circumſpeQion as 
ar as you can, turn it gently round 
that the inſect may ſtick to it, and be 
brought away when the tent is with» 
drawn, If it cannot be brought away 
by this mcans, you muſt open the 
ear with a proper inſtrument and draw 
it out with an iron, or you may throw 
in ſome water with a large ſyringe, 
which will probably either drown, or 
waſh it out. Many people are fond 
of trimming or cutting the hair which 
grows with infide of their horſe's ears 
entirely away, but it is a very fooliſh 
cuſtom and frequently expoſes a horſe 
to cold and deafneſs. 


EBRILLADE. A check with the 
bridle which a horſeman gives to the 
horſe by a ſudden jerk of one rein. 
Sce CHECK. 


ECAVESADE in the manage, is a 
jerk with the caveſſon. 


ECHAPE in the manage, is a horſe 
that is got between a ſtallion and 
mare of two different countries. 


ECHAPER, is to ſuffer the horſ: 
to eſcape or ſlip upon the hand, or 
in other words, it ſignifies to give him 
head, and put him out at full ſpeed. 


FCOUTE. A pace or motion of a 
horſe. He is ſaid to be ecoute, or 
liſtening, when he rides well upon the 
hand and heels, and compactly upon 
his haunches, and liſtens as it were to 
the ſpurs, continuing duly ballanced 
between them, without throwing to 
either ſide. This is only the caſe, 
when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of the 
aids of the hand and heel, 


ECURIE, is a covert place for the 
lodging and houfing of horſes. It 1s 
a French word, and fignifies nearly 
the ſame as ſtable in Engliſh. 


ECUYER, in the French manage, 
ſometimes ſignifies the riding-maſter, 
ſometimes it denotes certain officers 
in the king's houſehold, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to aſſiſt his majeſty in mount- 
ing and alighting from his horſe. 
They likewiſe follow him on joel 
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back and carry his ſword. The gen- 
tlemen uſhers to the queen of France, 
and the maſters of the horie to 
princes, and perſons of the firſt quality 
are likewiſe called ecuyers. 


EEL-BACKED HORSES, are ſuch 
as have black liſts along their backs. 


EFFECTS of the hand, are the mo- 
tions of the hand that ſerve to direct 
the horſe, and of theſe there are four 
kinds, or in other words, there are 
four ways of uſing the bridle, to an- 
ſwer as many different purpoſes, 
namely, to puih the horie forwards, 
or give him head ; to hold him in, or 
keep him back; and to turn him to 
either fide. 


EGGS. The uſe of theſe in food 
are well known to every one; but 
their effects as a medicine not quite 
ſo well. To horſes the yolks are fre- 
quently given to help their wind, but 
with ſome horſes they diſagree very 
much. Mixed with turpentine they 
ſoften and abate its ſharpneſs, whe- 
ther it is to be taken inwardly or ap- 
plied outwardly as a digeſtive, in 
which caſe it frequently draws ſo pow- 
erfully as to prevent wounds, ulcers, 
&c. to which it is applied from uniting 
and healing, but by the addition of 
the eggs as before mentioned, this is 
prevented. The whites are no lef; 
ſerviceable in outward applications 
than the yolk, for by their glutinous 
qualities, they greatly bind and 
aſtringe, for which reaſon they are 
with propriety applied to ſwellings to 
keep them down, and prevent too 
great a relaxation of the parts after a 
bruiſe, &c. They are likewile fer- 
viceable to the eyes when beaten into 
a froth with alum, and contribute 
greatly to take away pain and inflam- 
mation from them. 


ELBOW of a horſe, is the hind 
part of the arms that points towards 
the briſket. 


ELDER. A tree or ſhrub that is 
well known in almoſt every part of 
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the kingdom of Great-Pritain, The 
trunk is covered with an aſh- coloured 
rough bark, under which lies a tainner 
green one, and under that another 
that is White. It flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. 

The young leaves when budding are 
ſaid to purge, but it is ſo gentle as 
icarccly to be noticed, the inner green 
bark purges ſmartly. The juice of 
the berries when inſpiſſated to a rob 
is a good diſſolvent and apperient, ex- 
cellent in colds and gently moving 
the belly, it likewiſe promotes both 
perſpiration and urine. The leaves 
are a good ingredient in emollient fo— 
mentations, as likewiſe are the flow- 
ers. 


ELECAMPANE. A large plant 
with long wrinkled ſerrated leaves, 
which are of a pale green colour above, 
and hoary underneath, the flowers 
are yellow, and of the compound 
kind, and are followed by oblong ſeeds, 
winged with down; the roots are 
ſhort and thick, unctuous, or clammy 
to the touch, brown or blackiſh on 
the outſide, and white within; it 
flowers in June, is a perennial plant, 
and grows wild in moiſt rich foils in 
many places. The freſh roots have a 
weak, but not very pleaſant ſmell, but 
when dried their ſcent is rather grate- 
ful than otherwiſe, When chewed, 
they diſcoverat firſt akind ofrancidglu- 
tinous taſte, which is foon ſucceeded by 
an aromatic bitterneſs. They pro- 
mote perſpiration and urine, and 
are friendly to the ſtomach. If taken 
freely, they looſen the belly, and pow- 
crfully attenuate tough humours; they 
likev-:te are ſerviceable in colds and 
coughs; they are of greatuſe inremov- 
ing obſtructions on the lungs of horſes 
occaſioned by colds, ſurfeits, or any 
other accident. It is likewiſe of a very 
reſtorative nature, heals inward ulcers, 
and gives freſh ſubſtance and vigour 
to the folids after they have been 
waſted by conſumptive diſorders. 


ELECTUARY. A form of medi- 
einc which is of the conſiſtence nearly 
as 
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as balls, and is compoſed of the 
ſame ingredients. There is a great 
number of them kept in the druggiſt's 
ſhops, from whence it is the beſt way 
to have them in ſmall quantities, as 
they are not very good keepers. When 
they are to be ufed, they may either 
be diſſolved into drenches with any 
proper liquid, or be made into balls, 
with the addition of any kind of pow- 
dcr that is adapted to the diſeaſe. 


EMBRACING the volt in the ma- 
nage, is when a horſe in working up- 
on volts, makes a good way every 
time with his fore legs. Thus we ſay, 
« ſuch a horſe has embraced a good 
« deal of ground,” for from the place 
where his fore feet ſtood to where 
they now ſtand is almoſt a foot and a 
half. If a horſe does not embrace or 
cover a good deal of ground, he will 
only heat the duſt, that is, he will 
ſet his fore feet down almoſt in the 
fame place from whence he lifted 
them, which makes it appear that 
beating the duſt, and embracing the 
volt are oppoſite terms. A horſe 
cannot embrace too much ground, if 
he does not at the ſame time throw 
out his croup, and conſequently go 
out of the volt. 


EMBROCATION. An external 
application in a liquid form, generally 
prepared from volatile and ſpirituous 
ingredients, and chiefly uſed to re- 
licve pains, numbneſs, &c. a variety 
of this form of medicine will be found 
in this work adapted to the different 
complaints for which ſuch applica- 
tions are good. 


EMOLLIENTS. Medicines that 


relax and ſupple the ſolids, they alſo 


ſheath and ſoften the acrimony of the 
fluids. In compoſitions of this kind 
tie watery part ſhould be freely al- 
lowed, and gentle friction on the part 
to which ſuch topics are applied, will 
greatly increale their efficacy, as for 
the degree of heat with which they 
mould be applied, it muſt not be to 
great as to occaſion pain, or any un» 
caly ſenſation. Prom the relaxing qua- 
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lity of emollient topics, and thefy 
ſheathing acrimony, it is that they are 
good ſedative applications, when pain 
from tenſion or irritation is excited; 
from the ſympathy of the nerves their 
efficacy is likewiſe conveyed to very 
diſtant and deep ſeated parts, and thus 
it is that warm baths or fomentations 
prove ſo uſeful in giving eaſe and re- 
moving inflammations. 


ENCRAINE. An old, and now 
quite obſolete word, that was for- 
mo made uſe of in the manage, to 
fignify a horſe that was either wrung 
or ſpoiled in the withers. 


ENLARGING a horſe, or making 
him go large, is the ſame thing as 
making him embrace or cover more 
ground than he did before. This is 
done when a horle works upon a 
round, or upon volts, and approaches 
too near the centre, ſo that it is deſir- 
able he ſhould gain more ground, or 
take a greater compaſs. In order to 
make him do this, you muſt prick him 
with both heels, or aid him with the 
calves of your legs, at the ſame time 
bearing your hand outward. 


ENTABLER. A word which is 
frequently uſed in the academies, and 
1s applied to a horſe whoſe croup goes 
before his ſhoulders in working upon 
volts, for in regular manage one half 
of the ſhoulders ought to go before 
the croup. Thus a horſe entables in 
working to the right, he diſcovers an 
inclination to throw himſelf upon the 
right heel, but you may ealily prevent 
him from from doing ſo, by taking 
hold of the right rein, keeping your 
right leg near, and removing your left 
leg as far as the horſe's ſhoulders, 


ENTIER in the manage, is a French 
term for a ſtone horſe, but it is com- 
monly intended to ſignify a horſe that 
refuſes to turn, and is ſo far from fol- 
lowing the hand that he reſiſts it; thus, 
when a horſe puts himſelf upon his 
right heel, and refuſes to turn to the 
right, he is ſaid to be entier on the 


right hand, ENTRE PAS 
n 8. 
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ENTREPAS. A broken pace which 
is properly ſpeaking neither a walk, 
trot, nor an amble, though it ap- 
proaches nearer to the latterthaneither 
of the former. This is the pace or 
gait of ſuch horſes as have no reins 
or back, and go upon their ſhoulders, 
or are ſpoiled in their limbs. 


EPARER. A word which is uſed 
in the manage, to lignify the flinging 
of a horſe, or his yerking or ſtriking 
out with his hind legs. In caprioles a 
horſe muſt ſtrike out behind with allhis 
force, but in ballotades he only ſtrikes 
half out, and in croupades he does not 
ſtrike out at all. 


EPILEPSY, or TFALLING Evi, is 
a diſcaſe in which the horſe fails down 
ſuddenly, his teeth and his eyes be- 
coming immediately fixed, while his 
head and body continue to be violently 
ſhaken and agitated, he froths at the 
mouth, heaves and labours at the 
flank, and ſometimes he has an invo- 
luntary excretion of both his dung and 
urine, The occaſion of this com- 
plaint may be whatever waſtes and ex- 
hauſts the body, or any of its conſti- 
tuent parts, as the taking away too 
much blood, violent purging, hard 
labour, long ſickneſs, &c. or on the 
other hand, it may be occaſioned by 
any thing that fills the body too much, 
and occaſions ſuch obſtructions in the 
blood-veſſels, as brings on a debility 
of the ſtomach: and laſtly, wounds, or 
whatever occaſions inflammation, may 
produce it. As to the cure, it is nearly 
the ſame with that of an apoplexy, or 
vertigo, only this general rule muſt be 
attended to, namely, that when it 
proceeds from looſeneſs, evacuations 
by bleeding, purging, &c. muſt be 
entirely omitted, excepting where cir- 
cum:ſtances may indicate a moderate 
uſe of them to be neceſſary. See 
APOPLEXY. | 

ERGOT, is a kind of ſtub, like a 
piece of ſoft horn, about the fize of 
a cheſnut, fituated behind, and below 
the paſtern joint, and commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock. In or- 
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der to remove it you muſt cleave it to 
the quick with an inciſion knife, and 
take away the bladder of water which 
will be found to lie immediately un- 
der it. This operation is ſeldom per- 
formed in England or France, but in 
Holland it 1s very commonly done, 
upon all the legs, to prevent watery 
ſores, and other foul ulcers from form- 
ing there, 


ESQUIVAINE. An old Trench 
word, ſignifying a long and very ſe— 
vere chaſtiſement of a horſe in the 
manage. 


ESTRAC. A French word, which 
ſignifies a light bodied, lank bellicd, 
thin flanked, and narrow cheſted horſe. 


ESTRAPADE, is the defence of a 
horle that will not be governed by his 
rider, but in order to get rid of him, 
riſes ſuddenly before, and while his 
forehand continues in the air, yerks 
out in a furious manner with his hind 
legs, throwing them higher than his 
head was before, and during his coun— 
ter-time, inſtead of advancing, rather 
goes backwards. 


EUPHORBIUM-GUM. The reſi- 
nous concrete juice of a plant which 
is called by the ſame name. It is 
brought to us from Barbary, in drops, 
or tears of an irregular form, ſome 
of which when broken, are found to 
contain ſmall twigs, and other vegeta- 
ble matters. The tears are generally 
very eaſy to break, of a golden co- 
lour externally, and whitiſh within, 
They conſiſt of about equal parts of 
reſinous and gummy matter, but the 
ſiery, or acrimonious properties which 
this drug poſſeſſes, reſides entirely in 
the reſinous part. 

This drug is too acrid for internal 
uſe, and is only employed as an ingre- 
dient in ſome ſtimulating plaiſters, &c. 
Thoſe that powder it for theſe pur- 
poſes ſhould take care to tie a hand- 


kerchief over their mouths and noſes, 


or otherwiſe ſecure them from the fine 
duſt which ariſes during this operation, 
which would otherwiſe affect their 
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heads and throats in a violent and 
alarming manner, 


EXCRFSCENCE. Superfluous fleſh, 


or other matter, which is ſometimes 


found on different parts of animal bo- 
dies. There are ſeveral preſcriptions 
for taking away matters of this kind, 
but whenever the knife can be uſed 
with ſafety, it is the beſt remover of 
fleſhy excreſcences ; thoſe that cannot 
be thus taken away, will in general 
ſubmit to the treatment laid down for 
the cure of ſpavins. Sce BLOOD, Bos, 
and BONE-SPAVINS. 


EXERCISE, is a proper degree of 
agitation given to an animal body, 
with a view to produce falutary effects. 
Puly given to horſe, or indced to 
molt other animals, that are well fed, 
It is the beſt means both to prevent 
ill habits, and preſerve them in 2 per- 
fect ſtate of health, for cxerciſe con- 
verts the food into good and whole- 
ſome nouriſhment, promotes the cir- 
culation of the blood, and all the 
glandular diſcharges, or ſecretions, fo 
as greatly to enliven the hody, and to 
make way for a freſh ſupply of aliment. 
t invigorates the ſpirits, gives ſtrength 
and tone to the muſcles and finews, 
and enables a horſe to endure his la- 
bour without fatigue ; and when it is 
given abroad in the open air, it great- 
ly adds to a horſe's vigour, as well as 
prevents any diſpoſition to putridity 
in his blood and juices, which a 
cloſe ſtagnated air frequently pro- 
motes, eſpecially while horſes are 
young, and prone to feed heartily, 
for indeed when horſes grow old they 
commonly feed more moderately, and 
conſequently ſo much exerciſe is not 
required, nevertheleſs it is in a greater 
or leſs degree abſolutely. neceſſary for 
horles whether old or young, for we 
may obſerve that even old hories, when 
they lye idle for a great while toge— 
ther, though they are not ſo apt as 
young ones, to fall fick immediately, 
yet as their blood by fo doing grows 
poor, and the circulation languid, 
they become ſubject to a varicty of 
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complaints ſuch as ſwellings of the 
ſheath and belly, with other dropfical 
ſymptoms, together with inveterate 
diſorders of the ſkin, which exerciſe 
alone can prevent or cure. 

Horſes by their natural activity are 
every way ſuited to exerciſe and la- 
bour, and in that reſpect are more ſer- 
viceable than perhaps any other part 
of the brute creation, only it de- 
pends on us how they are to be treat- 
ed, both for their preſervation and 
our profit, and their food ſhould 
always bear a pretty near proportion 
to the labour which they are to ſuſ- 
tain, But the time and manner for 
excrcifing a horſe, as well as the quan- 
tity of exerciſe ſhould be attended to 
for if he is worked at an unſcaſonable 
time, or beyond his ſtrength, it will 
be more injurious to him than if he 
had been idle. Therefore, it would be 
well for every one that keeps a horſe, 
to adopt this general caution, namely, 
never toride a horſe hard, or put him to 
violent exerciſe when he hath been late- 
ly fed, or has his belly full of meat and 
water, but move him out gently at firſt, 
and he will naturally mend hispace when 
his food and water begin to get into a 
leſs compals, and he has emptied his 
belly by dunging, after which the ri- 
der may put him to à greater ſpeed, 
or harder work, as the occaſion may 
require, 

When a horle is put to hard ex- 
erciſe, he ſhould not be ſuffered to 
cool ſuddenly, but by degrees, and 
though this is known to almoſt every 
ſtable boy, yet it is too often neglect- 
ed through idleneſs, or at leaſt it is 
not done with that care and circum- 
ipection which it ought to be. And 
therefore when a man has travelled 
hard upon a journey, and comes with- 
in a mile or two of the place he 
intends to feed his horſe and refreſh 
himſelf at, he would do well to flack 
his pace, ſo as to come in moderately 
cool, and then it would not be àamiſs 
to have him led about in the hand for 
the ſpace of ten minutes or therea- 
bouts, that he may be gradually, and 
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pretty well cooled before he is taken 
into the ſtable, where he ſhould have 
a thin cloth thrown over him, if he 
has been uſed to be cloathed, or in- 
deed it would be as well to have that 
done as ſoon as the rider diſmounts, as 
it would be an additional ſecurity to 
his taking cold, and would, at the fame 
time, make him cool more gras þ 
'This is the beſt way for young horſes 
that have been well kept, and not 
hard worked; and when horſes of 
this deſcription come to their journey's 
end late, or when the weather proves 
bad, ſo that they cannot be walked 
in, to cool them in the manner above 
directed; they ſhould then be well 
rubbed ali over their bodies and limbs, 
till they are quite cool, and then 
cloathed, for when all the ſmalleſt 
bloud-veſlels are full, as muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be the caſe with any animal, 
after hard and long continued exercite, 
and the blood heated very much, and 
running like a torrent: a ſudden chill 
or damp will undoubtedly produce 
ſtoppagcs and obſtructions in the ſmall 
capillary veſſels, and wherever there 
is the moſt weakneſs and relaxation: 
ſometimes inwardly in the lungs, ſome- 
times in the kidneys, and ſometimes 
in the ſtomach, guts, and other mem- 
branous and nervous parts. 
obſtructions are too frequently fol- 
lowed by inflammation and pain, or 
with great .dullneſs and heavineſs, 
which ſometimes are the forerunners 
of other very diſagreeable complaints. 
Or if the limbs are weak, the blood 
and juices will ſo ſtagnate there, as to 
produce ſwellings and ulcerations very 
difficult to cure, particularly if the 
horſe has not been accuſtomed to fuch 
kind of labour, for labour and uſe in 
continued exerciſe alters the caſe very 
materially, becauſe thereby the joints 
and ſincws are greatly ſtrengthened 
and invigorated, as we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve in hackney or job horſes, which 
are ſo ſeaſoned and accuſtomed to the 
work, that nothing but the moſt fla- 
grant ill treatment and abuſe can hurt 
them. Indeed, fome of the job horſes 
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that we ſee endure ſo much labour 
and fatigue, are naturally ſtrong and 
very hardy, and have at firſt been 
carefully trained to the buſineſs of the 
road by their owners, who are not 
often in a capacity to bear the loſs of 
cattle, and therefore we commonly ſce 
them begin and end their work with 
coolneſs, and when ſuch people hap- 
pen to meet with a horſe that, on trial, 
proves unable to go through their 
hard work, they take care not to put 
him to it, but only exerciſe him 
gently, ſo that he may keep up his 

eſh, till they can diſpoſe of him to 
the beſt advantage. Another caution 
equaily neceſſary for the preſervation 
of a horſe's health, with any of the 
former, is, not to feed them too ſoon 
after they have been heated with ex- 
ercite, 


EYE. The organ of fight in an 
animal body, or that which repreſents 
objects to the mind, The goodneſs 
or badneſs of horſe's eyes is a matter 
in which thoſe who think themſelves 
the beſt judges, are very often miſ- 
taken; for moſt people regard the 
clearneſs and tranſparency of the eye, 
which indeed they ought to do, but 
it is worth obſerving, that horſes be- 
fore they are ſix ycars of age, have 
not that tranſparency and clearneſs in 
the appearance of their eyes, which 
they attain after that period or age, 
becauſe while they are young and 
growing, their juices are viſcid and 
balſamic, ſo that their eyes look mud- 
dier or clearer as their blood and juices 
happen to be in a good or a bad ſtate. 
The ſame thing may be obſerved in 
horſes that have got colds, at which 
time the veſſels of the eyes being full, 
the eyes themſelves look thick, and 
ſometimes inflamed, and a blow on 
the eye, or a bite will always produce 
the ſame effect, though the ſight may 
not be injured in the leaſt thereby. 
It is not therefore to the clearneſs of 
the eye that a man muſt always truſt, 
but he ſhould form his judgment from 
a variety of other auxiliaries, parti- 

cularly 
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cularly from the form and manner of 
the eye, in which is included not only 
the body of the eye, but the eyc-lids, 
eye-brows, and all the ſurrounding 
parts. Many good eyed horſes, that 
have a heavy appearance in their 
countenances, with a lowring brow, 
go blind with cataracts, when they 
arrive at ſeven or eight years of age. 
There is great room for ſuſpecting the 
goodneſs of a horſe's eye, when there 
is a bunch or fullneis between the up- 
per eye-lid, and the eye-brow, with 
a like fullneſs round the under eye: lid, 
ſo that the eye appears as if it was en- 
circled with a ring; ſuch horſes are 
frequently fleſhy about the head and 
Jaws, which, upon taking cold, or 
meeting with any other ſlight accident, 
expoſes them to defluxions upon the 
eyes. When the eye is very flat, or 
appears much ſunk in its orbit, it is a 
bad indication, though tbere may be no 
defluxion upon it at the time of yourex- 
amination. A ſmall pig eye is none of 
the beſt, and in my opinion, an over large 
goggling eye is no better, for if the 
one often periſhes for want of nou- 
riſhment, or from ſome defect of the 
nerves, or arteries that ſupply it, the 
other is often endangered and loſt, by 
being too much expoſed to accidents, 
and by having too great ſupplies of 


nouriſhment. The eye that is of a' 


long oval figure, is almoſt always weak, 
eſpecially if the corners are narrow 
for a conſiderable way. When the 
coat or membrane that riſes from the 
under part of the eye, happens to be 
large and thick, ſo as to preſs upon 
the eye-ball, and the caruncle, or ker- 
nel, on the inner corner next the noſe, 
is ſpongy and moiſt, there is every 
reaſon to fear that ſuch a horſe will 
ſooner or later go blind. When the 
eyes are bad, the muſcles or movers 
of them are generally weak, ſo if the 
eye ſeems dead and heavy, the beſt 
way of trial will be to hold up the 
horſe's head in the ſame manner, as if 
you were going to give him a drench, 
which will draw the eye upwards, and 
if it remains there fixed and im- 
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moveable, or has but 2 very langaid 
motion, it is a pretty ſure ſign that 
the eye is bad. Some pay a good 
deal of attention to the colour of the 
eye, but, as that is different in dik— 
ferent coloured horſes, no ſound judg- 
ment can be made from that quarter; 
all that is to be taken notice of in the 
colour of a horſe's eye is the iris or 
circle that ſurrounds the pupil, for if 
that appears diſtin, and of a pale 
variegated cinnamon colour, it is a 
ſure ſign that the eye is good, for the 
iris is always moſt diſtinct where the 
humours of the eye are moſt clear and 
pellucid, and thoſe eyes which reſem- 
ble the eyes of a ſheep or goat in co- 
lour, are generally the beſt of any. 
On the other hand, if the circle 
round the pupil be of a dark mud- 
dy colour, and does not appear 
diſtin and variegated till you come 
very near the eye, and if the nar- 
row ſky-coloured edging, which we 
obſerve more or leſs in moſt horſes 
on the outſide of the iris, happens to 
be of a milky appearance, it is a bad 
ſign. Nevertheleſs, wall-eyed horſes 
have frequently the beſt of eyes. Some 
people in examining the eyes, have 
a reſpe& to the colour of the horſe, 
but ſuch a method of judging is of all 
others the moſt fallacious, for as there 
are good horſes of all colours, ſo there 
are good eyed ones of all colours, If 
there is any notice to be taken in this 
particular, perhaps the grey, eſpeci- 
ally the dove, or pigeon-coloured grey, 
is the moſt to be ſuſpected of any, 
alſo the iron-grey, and the dun. But 
one may venture to affirm, that the 
colour which is moſt common among 
horſes, ſo as to exceed in point of 
number, abounds moſt with bad eyes, 
and perhaps there are as many bad 
eyed horſes to be met with among 
the black coach breed, as any other 
colour whatever. Moſt people in ex- 
amining a horſe's eyes, lead him under 
a ſhed, or ſome ſuch place, that they 
may tce the colour and tranſparency 
of the eye, in the moſt diſtin man- 
ner, but the belt way is to make the 
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obſervation when he comes firſt out of 
a dark ſtable, into a ſtrong light, for 
if he has any weakneſs in his eyes, he 
will contract or wrinkle his brow, and 
look upward to receive more light; 
and, if at the ſame time, the pupil of 
the eye appears large, or does not con- 
tract, it is a bad lign, for that reaſon it 
is beſt to obſerve a horſe's eyes firſt 
in the ſhade, taking notice of the di- 
menſions of the pupil, for if that 
leſſons on his coming into a ſtronger 
light it is almoſt a ſure ſign that his 
ſight is good, and likely to continue. 
Some ſuſpect all horſes that ſtart to 
have bad, or at leaſt indifferent eyes; 
and indeed moſt horſes who have 
nearly, but not quite loſt their eyes, 
are apt to ſtart, but a horſe that ſtarts 
and looks upward, lifting his feet a 
great height when he moves, as though 
he was fearful of touching the ground, 
is more likely to have bad eyes than 
one that ſhys, or flies out of the road 
at the ſight of any unuſual objeR, for 
many horſes ſtartle merely through 
fear, or from ſeeing objects but indiſ- 
tinctly, on account of their being at 
too great a diſtance; but when a horſe 
ſtartles frequently, without any object 
before him that can create terror, his 
eyes it may be ſuppoſed are very in- 
different. Upon the whole, that eye 
is generally good, where the eye-lids 
are thin, where the outer coat or tu- 
nicle of the eye is likewiſe thin and 
delicate, where the caruncle ncxt the 
noſe is ſmall and dry, where the eye 
is tranſparent and ſprightly, and when 
the horſe has a bold reſolute look, and 
takes notice of the different objects 
that preſent themſclves before him 
without fear. On the other hand, 
when a horſe moves his ears back- 
wards and forwards, and ſeems ſur- 
priſed at every noiſe or motion of the 
hand; when he raiſes his feet high, 1s 
uncertain in his walk or ſtep, and goes 
unequally; when his eyes appear full 
and ſwollen with a fleſhy circle round 
them, or when they are ſmall, and of 
an oval figure, when the outer coat is 
thick and covers a great part of the 
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eye-ball, and when the caruncles of 
the eyes are ſpungy and moiſt, it may 
juſtly be ſuſpected that ſuch horſes 
will go blind. 


EYE-FLAP. The little piece of lea- 
ther that covers the cye of a coach- 
horſe when he is harneſſed. 


EYE-WATER. A water or lotion 
to cure diſorders of the eyes, the fol- 
lowing are among the beſt of this claſs 
of medicines: 

TAKE white vitriol half an ounce, 
ſpring water two quarts, boil it 
till the vitriol is diſſolved, after 
which let it cool, then filter it 
through paper, and keep it cloſe 
ſtopped up for ule. 

Or, | 

Take half an ounce of extract of 
lead, and a quart of ſoft ſpring 
water, and mix them for ule. 

If the eyes are inflamed, or watery, 
bleeding, purging, or both, as the 
caſe may require, ſhould precede the 
uſe of theſe lotions or collyriums, 
which are to be applied by dipping 
ſome ſoft linen rag into the liquor, 
and bathing the eyes well therewith, 
getting as much as poſſible to go with- 
ſide the cyclids. 
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Fr in the manage, are 
made by a horſe when he throws 
himſelf upon his haunches, two or 
three times, as in very quick curvets, 
which is done in forming a ſtop and 
half ſtop. A falcade then is the ac- 
tion of the haunches, and the legs 
which bend very low, as in curvets 
when you make a ſtop or half ſtop. 
Thus it is common for horſemen why 
underſtaud the manage, to ſay, “this 
© horſe ſtops well, for he makes two 
«gr three falcades, and finiſhes his 

«6 ſtop 
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ec ſtop with a peſate; this horſe has no 
„ haunches, nor will he make any 
« falcades; the falcades of that horſe 
t are very graceful, for in making 
© them his haunches are low; ſtop 
« your horſe upon the haunches, in 
& making him ply them well, ſo that 
« after making his falcades, he may 
t reſume his gallop, without making 
« a peſate, and thus he will make a 
« half ſtop.” See STOP, HALF-STOP, 
HAuNCHEs, and 'T1ME. 


FALLING-EVIL. See EP1LEPSY. 


FALSE-GALLOP. See GaLLor, 
and GALLOPADE, 


FALSE-QUARTER. What is com- 
monly underſtood by this name, is a 
cleft or chink in the fide, or quarter 
of the hoof, running in an oblique, 
or ſlanting direction with the horny 
fibres of it, from the coronet to its 
baſis, by which the horny ſubſtance 
of the cruſt is divided, and one part 
of the hoof in appearance is divided 
from the other, and conſequently is 
rendered unable to ſupport the por- 
tion or ſhare of weight which that 
limb ſhould ſuſtain, for when the 
horſe ſers his foot to the ground, the 
crack widens, but when he lifts it up 
again, the hardened edges of the di- 
vided hoof take in betwixt them the 
tender and ſoft parts, and ſqueeze them 
ſo as frequently to occaſion bleeding 
at the crack, nor 1s this all, for it of- 
ten happens that this complaint is at- 
tended with inflammation of the parts, 
a diſcharge of matter, and conſe- 
quently lameneſs. Whatever ſome 
people may conjecture reſpecting the 


origin of this complaint, it is occa- 


fioned in general by a wound or bruiſe 
upon the coronet, by which the con- 
tinuity of parts is broken, for we 
always find that when the horny fibres 
of the hoof are divided at their roots, 
they ſeldom, or perhaps never, unite 
again, but leave a blemiſh of a greater 
or leſs extent, in proportion to the 
ſize or depth of the wound or bruiſe. 
From this account of the nature of the 
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complaint, it is evident that a radical 
cure cannot poſſibly be effected, though 
we have it in our power fo far to pal- 
liate the complaint, as to render the 
horſe in a meaſure uſeful, by adopting 
a ſhoe of ſuch a conſtruction, as will 
ſupport the whole weight of the in- 
jured limb, without preſſing too much 
upon the injured quarter, for which 
purpoſe, a round, or what is com- 
monly termed a barred ſhoe, is un- 
doubtedly the moſt proper. The ſur- 
face of the hoof on and near to the 
diſeaſed part, ſhould likewiſe be cut 
down lower than the ſurface of the 
cruſt upon which the ſhoe is to reſt, 
or if the hoof will not admit of cut- 
ting down, the ſhoe may be raiſed up 
from the weak quarter; either of 
which methods of proceeding will re- 
move the weight from the diſeaſed 
part, and conſequently the horſe will 
not halt ſo much as before. But as 
ſand and gravel is eaſily admitted into 
the chink or crack, and accumulated 
the-e till it irritates and inflames the 
parts, after which matter forms under- 
neath the hoof, which not unfrequent- 
ly breaks out at the coronet, and pro- 
duces the moſt inveterate ulcers; to 
heal which it is extremely difficult, 
on account of the finus or fiſtula, com- 
monly called a quittor, branching out 
in different directions under the hoof. 
Horſes therefore, that have this de- 
fect ſhouid be carefully attended to, 
and when the thick hardened parts, or 
edges of the crack grow too high, by 
which it is rendered ſo much the 
deeper, and of conſequence lodges a 
greater portion of ſand, or other ex- 
traneous matter; theſe edges ſhould 
be raſped down, or pared with a crook- 
ed knife, till the ſeam entirely diſap- 
-_ but whenever there remains a2 
lackneſs or appearance of gravel, that 
part muſt be traced further, always 
taking care not to draw blood if it can 
poſſibly be avoided, The crack being 
made ſmooth and equal, it will not be 
eaſy for ſand or gravel to lodge in it, 
but as the parts will be tender, it will 
not be amiſs to apply an emollient 
poultice 
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poultice for a few days, till the ſore- 
neſs goes off, If the inflammation has 
been great, and matter has formed in 
the crack in conſequence thereof, or 
if the parts have been wounded by 
the knife, in paring down the harden- 
ed edges, proud fleſh may perhaps 
ſhoot out and become troubleſome, 
In which caſe the hard parts of the 
hoof near to it are to ke removed, a 
digeſtive poultice applied, and when 
the inflammation is abated, or gone 
off, the following powder may be 
ſtrewed on the proud fleſh, and will 
effectually remove it after a few dreſ- 
ſings: * 

TAKE of blue or roman vitriol, two 
drams, corroſive ſublimate, one 
dram, which rub together into a 
moderately line powder. 


FAR. An appellation given to any 
part of a horſe's right fide, thus the 
far foot, far leg before, is the ſame 
with the right ſoot, the right leg be- 
fore, &c. 


FARCY. A diſeaſe to which horſes 
are but too ſubject. It is a diſcaſe of 
the vein2,occalioned perhaps by an acri- 
monious ſtate of the circulating fluids, 
At firſt, one or more ſmall ſwellings or 
round buds, like grapes, or berries, 
ſpring out of the veins, which are fre- 
quently exquilitely painful to the 
touch; in the firſt ſtage of their ap- 
pearance they are hard, but ſoon after 
'they turn to ſoft bliſters, which, when 
broken, diſcharge an oily or bloody 
ichor, and degenerate into foul and 
ill conditioned ulcers. In ſome horſcs 
it appears on the head firſt, in ſome 
on the jugular vein, in others on the 
plate vein, and runs downwards, on 
the infide of the fore arm towards 
the knee, and ſometimes upwards, to- 
wards the briſket. In ſome the farcy 
ſhews itſelf on the hind part, about the 
paſterns, and along the large veins, on 
the inſide of the thigh, riſing upwards 
into the groin, and towards the ſheath, 
and at other times it makes its ap- 
pearance on the flanks, ſpreading by 
degrees towards the lower belly, where 
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it becomes exceedingly troubleſome, 
and hard to eradicate. 

Whenthefarcy firſt makes its appear- 
ance on the head, it is eaſily cured, eſpe- 
cially if the ſeat of it is the cheeks, 
or forehead, the blood-veſſels in thoſe 
parts being but ſmall, but it is more 
difficult to remove, when the lips, the 
noſtrils, the eyes, and kernels under 
the jaws are the ſeat of it ; but more 
particularly fo, if the neck vein be- 
comes knotted with it. When it be- 
gins on the outſide of the ſhoulders, 
or hips, the cure is ſeldom difficult, 
but when the farcy begins on the plate 
vein, and that vein ſwells a great deal, 
and becomes knotted, it is hard to 
cure; and it becomes ſtill more fo, 
when the crural veins with inſide the 
thighs are affected. When it begins 
on the paſterns or lower limbs, the 
cure 1s frequently uncertain, and 
always tedious; for the ſwelling in 
thoſe low and dependent parts, is 
ſometimes ſo rapid, and rifes to ſuch 
a height, and the limbs are fo much dit- 
figured with foul ulcers, and callous 
fores, that the horſe is ſeldom of any 
value after, though he may have the 
good fortune to be cured of this com- 
plaint. But it is always a promiſing 
ſign, let the diſtemper begin where- 
ever it will, if it ſpreads no further. 
It is uſually ſeen to affect but one fide 
of the body at a time, but when it 
ſpreads to the other, it ſhews great 
malignity. When it arifes on the 
ſpine, it is for the moſt part dangerous, 
and is always more to be dreaded by 
horſes that are groſs and full of blood, 
than ſuch as are in more moderate 
condition, Sometimes this diforder 
is epidemical, and then it rifes in va- 
rious parts of the body at once, form- 
ing naſty foul ulcers; a great deal of 
greeniſh bloody matter is likewiſe diſ- 
charged from the noſtrils, and the 
animals thus attacked, ſoon fall a prey 
to the inveteracy of the complaint. 

From this deſcription of the farcy, 
it will evidently appear, how greatiy 
thoſe muſt be deceived who think 
that it is to be curcd in all its ſtages, 


by 
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by ſome one ſpecific medicine, for as 
the ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo mild 
as to ſubmit to the moſt ſimple ma- 
nagement, ſuch as bleeding, with gen- 
tle phyſic, &c, So they are ſome- 
times f alarming, and the diſeaſe is ſo 
inveterate, as to baffle the moſt ſkilful 
efforts that can be made to reftrain its 
progreſs. | 

But in whatever degree the farcy 
makes its appearance, as it is un- 
doubtedly an inflammatory complaint, 
the cure ſhould be begun with as co- 
pious a bleeding as the ſtrength and 
condition of the animal will admit of; 
after which let him have the follow- 
ing alterative ball given him every 
day: 

Tax cream of tartar, flowers of 
ſulphur, crade antimony, and 
ZEthiop's mineral, of each four 
ounces, and with lenitive elec- 
tuary make the whole into a maſs, 
which may be divided into about 
a dozen or fourteen balls, at the 
option of the owner. He ſhould 
likewiſe give the horſe about two 
or three ounces of nitre evcry day, 
Either diſſolved in his water, or 
mixed up in a little ſcalded bran, 
&c. 

If the diſeaſe is mild it will not be 
amiſs to waſh the buds or ſwellings 
two or three times a day, with Gou- 
lard's vegito mineral water, with the 
addition of a little fpirits of wine, 
which will cleawfe them as effectually 


as the hot burning and corrofive appli- 


cations, which are uſually recom- 
mended for that purpoſe; and when 
the alterative medicines that are re- 
commended above begin to work their 
effe& on the conſtitution, the ſwellings 
will gradually die and diſappear. 
Should the diforder be ariſen to a 
greater height, or put on a more iu— 
veterate appearance, the bleeding 
ſhould be repeated at proper inte vals, 
and in moderate quantities, and two 
or three imart purges ſhould be given 
at proper intervals, in addition to the 
alterative medicines above recom- 
mended; and ſhould the ulcers conti. 
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nue foul, or get hard and callous, 2 
little of the mild mercurial ointment 
may now and then be well rubbed into 
them, taking care to keep them as 
clean as poſſible with the ſaturnine lo- 
tion before recommended, and by per- 
ſevering in this method of treatment 
for a confiderable time, there 1s little 
doubt but a cure will be effected, if the 
diſcaſe is of the kind that will admit 
of a cure. 


FARRIER. One who makes it his 
bufineſs to ſhoe horſes, and cure them 
when diſeaſed or lame. 


FARRIER's-POUCH. A leather 
bag for the carrying nippers, drivers, 
ſhoes for all ſizes of feet, good ſharp 
nails, and every other article that is 
neceſſary for new ſhoeing a horſe that 
has the misfortune to looſe his ſhoe on 
the road 


FATTENING of horfes, is at- 
tempted by a variety of means, of 
which the following are the prin- 
Ccipal ; 

1. Tax elicampane, cummin 
ſceds, tamariſk, and anniſeed, of 
each two ounces, and a large 
handfal of groundſel, boil all theſe 

ingredients well in a gallon of 
ſtrong ale, ſtrain the liquor well, 
and give the horſe a quart of it 
lukewarm in a morning. 

When he has taken the whole, let 
him be turned out to graſs if the wea 
ther permit, but if it does not, keep 
him in the houſe for a while longer, 
and betide the foregoing drench, give 
him half an ounce of the powder of 
clecampane, and cummin lceds, in his 
corn twice a day. 

2. Pur two large ſpoonfuls of di- 
apente into a pint of white wine, 
and when they have ſtood toge- 
ther ſix or eight hours, give it to 
the horſe, and follow this method 
for four or five mornings toge- 
ther, 

Then feed him well at leaſt three 
titres a day, and let him have plenty 
of good ſweet hay in the rack before 
him conſtantly, 

3. TakB 
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4. Tarn ſome blood away from 
your horſe, then put half a buſhel 
of coarſe barley meal, into a pail 
full of water, ſtirring it about for 
a conſiderable time, then let it 
ſtand till the meal finks to the 
bottom, which done, pour off 
the water into another veſſel, and 
give it the horſe for its ordinary 
drink. And make him eat the 
meal that remained at the Lottom 
three times a day, 

But ſhould he refuſe, or ſeem un- 
willing to eat the meal thus prepared 
by itſelf, you muſt mix a moderate 
portion of bran along with it, the 
quantity of which may be diminiſhed 
every feed, till you give him none at 
all, it being only defigned to entice 
him to eat the other, which he will 
ſoon do greedily. It is to be noticed, 
that the barley for this purpoſe ſhould 
be freſh ground every day, as you 
want to uſe it, for, when kept for any 
length of time it goes ſour, and when 


that is the cate horſes will not couch it. 


Many horſes by this method will grow 
fat in about three weeks or a month, 
and ſo far is the barley when thus 
given from heating, and bringing on 
humours, that it purges the horſe, and 
cools his inward parts, the water 1s 
likewiſe of great ſervice, being impieg- 
nated with the fineſt and moſt nutri- 
tive parts of the barley, When you 
perceive the horſe by the uſe of the 
above means begin to thrive and grow 
fat, you may take him off from his 
diet by degrees, giving him at firſt oats 
once, and bariey-mcal twice a day, 
after that oats twice, and barley-meal 
once, aud fo on till the barley-meal is 
entirely left off, In the mean time, 
the horſe is to have plenty of good 


hay to eat whenever he pleaſcs, and 


ſhould be exerciſed for about half an 
hour in the middle of cach day, but 
not ſo as to make him ſweat. About 
once in eight days while the horſe is 
thus dieted, he may have a gentle 
purge given him, and after the opera- 
tion of each is over, he muſt have his 
uſual diet as before. Such is the me- 
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thod of fattening horſes recommended 
by ſome authors of eminence, but 
I think a much better method is, after 
bleeding, or giving the horſe a ſmart 
urge, to turn him out to graſs, or, 
if in the winter, to give him plenty 
of good hay and corn, with now and 
then a warm math, and 2 moderate 
ſhare of exerciſe, which will keep his 
fleſh from being looſe and flabby, 
which muſt be the caſe with ſuch as 
are fed in the haſty manner I have 
tranſcribed above, See FEEDING. 


FEATHER in a horle's forehead, 
&c. is only a turning of the hai 
which in ſome reſembles an ear of 
barley, and in others it is of different 
figures, When a feather reaches a 
good way along the upper part of the 
neck near the mane it is reckoned a 
good mark, and if it be on cach ſide 
of the neck, the mark is fo much the 
better. So in like manner, if there 
are in the torchead of a horſe two or 
three of theſe little feathery appear- 
ances either diltin&t or united, or if 
the like mark is upon the ply of 2 
horſe's thigh, and upon the back part 
of it near to where the end of his 
dock reaches, it is reckoned a very 
good mark, Many people think that 
when the feather in a horſe's face is 
below the eyes, it betokcus a weak 
ſight; but the obſervation is uncertain. 
A roman feather is a row of hair 
turned back, and raiſed upon a horſe's 
neck, fo as to form a mark like a 
ſword near the mane, 


FEEDING of horſcs properly, re- 
quires ſome care and attention, and as 
hay is ſo material an article in the diet 
of a horſe, care ſhould be taken to 
have ſuch as is perfectly good and free 
from muſtineſs or mould. When it 
is not ſo good as you could wiſh, let 
the duſt, &c. be well ſhook out of it 
before it is put into the rack, other- 
wiſe it is apt to hreed vermin, Beans 
perhaps afford the ſtrongeſt nourtſh- 
ment of any kind of grain that is gi— 
ven to horſes, but they are fitter tor 
draught than any other defcription of 
it res, 
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horſes, except on particular occaſions. 
In ſome ſeaſons they breed a kind of 
vermin called the red bug, which is 
thought to be dangerous, and the beſt 
method to guard againſt theſe vermin, 


is to take care that the beans have 


been well dried, as likewiſe to have 
them ſplit before they are given to the 
horſes. Peas when they are hard ard 
dry have a great affinity to beans, but 
they are not ſo frequently uſed for the 
ſeeding of horſes as the latter, owing 
perhaps to their being more expenſive. 
Oats well ripened and got, are a very 
hearty and durable food, and much 
better ſuited to the conſtitutions of 
Engliſh horſes than barley 3 and when 
hortcs are troubled with bots, or indi- 
geſtion, it is ſometimes uſeful to give 
them a little cut ſtraw, chaff, &c. 
with their oats. Some people are 
fond of giving their horſes oats, &c. 
in the ſtraw, but whoever docs fo will 
find that their pulling out the ſtraw in 
ſearch of the corn, will teach them a 
trick of pulling moſt of their hay out 
of the rack on the ground, and when 
they have once learned it, they never 
after will forget it. 

Salt Marihes are remarkable good 
paſture tor horſes that have been 
ſurfcited, or had any foulneſs in 
the blood or juices; they purge 
more by dung and urine than any 
other paſturage whatever, and make 
the fleſh of ſuch animals as feed in 
them more firm. The water found 
in them is for the moſt part brackiſh, 
and of courſe, as well as the graſs, ſa- 
turated with talts from the ſea water. 
A ſummer's grats is always ſerviceable, 
and ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary 
for hor{cs, particularly fuch as have 
been kept high, and but little exer- 
ciſed, fucir as have ſwelled legs, ſtiff 
limbs, bad feet, Ke. And where it 
can be done with convenicnce, the 
turning them out in May aud juice is 
moſt adviſcable, for in thoſe months 
the graſs is better, and they are like- 
wile gradually inured to bear the heat 
and flies, which the ſucceeding months 
produce. Fields or meadows which 
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lie in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and are much dunged, are by 
no means to be made choice of for 
paſturing horſes, as appears from 
many obſervations that have lately been 
made for the purpoſe. When horſes 
are taken up from graſs, they ſhould 
be carefully treated for ſome time, as 
they are apt from the change of food 
to grow hot and coſtive; for this rea- 
ſon they ſhonild have a little cut hay 
and ſcalded bran mixed with their 
corn for the ſpace of a fortnight or 
three weeks, their exerciſe, likewiſe, 
as well as their diet ſhould be light 
and moderate, and both incrcafed by 
almoſt imperceptible degrees, which 
will prevent the bad conlequences 
which are often ſeen to ariſe ſrom a 
contrary management. 


FEEL in the manage, is to ſcel a 
horſe in the hand; that is, to obſcrve 
that the will of the horſe is in the 
rider's hand, and that he obeys the 
bit, to feel a horſe upon the haunches, 
is to obſerve that hepliesor bends thein, 
and does not throw himſelf upon his 
ſhoulders, 


FENNEL. The name of a large 
umbelliferous plant that is to be met 
with in moſt gardens. It is a perennial 
and flowers in the middle of fum— 
mer. The leaves are of a warm pe- 
netrating nature, and conſequently are 
ſerviceable in cholicks, and other diſor- 
ders that ariſe from craditics and indi- 
geſtion. They are allo diuretic and ſer- 
viceable in diforders of the kidnies, 
bladder, and urinary paſſages. The 
ſeeds are poſſeſſed of nearly the ſame 
qualities as anniſceds and carraways, 
which ſee. 


FENUCREEK, A plant with 
roundiſh ſerated leaves, and whitiſh 
butter-fly ſhaped flowers which are 
followed by long, flender, crooked, 
and flattiſh pods, containing yellowiſh 
cornered ſeeds, which are furrowed 
from angle to angle. It is an annual 


plant, and is cultivated in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe for the leeds which 
are 
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are brought from thence to us, The 
whole plant has a ſtrong imell. 

The ſeeds are very mucilaginous, an 
ounce of them being ſufficient to ren- 
der a pint of water very ſlimy ; their 
chief ule is in emollient poultices, and 
fomentations, or in glyſters of the 
ſame deſcription. By ſome they are 
ſuppolcd to be good in broken winded 
and coniumptive caſes. 


FEET of a horſe, are compoſed of 
the hoof or coflin, the quarters, the 
heel, the toe, the fruſh, the fole, and 
the coffin bone, When a horſe's ſoot 
appears ſmooth and tough, and is of 
middle ſize, without wrinkles, neither 
too hard nor too ſoft, and when the 
heel is firm, open, no way ſpungy orrot- 
ten, the frog horny and dry, and the ſole 
ſomewhat hollow like the inſide of a 
diſh or bow], whatever be the colour, 
that foot will ſeldom be found bad. 
Both the fore feet of a horſe ſhould be 
of an equalſize,for though an inequality 
in that reſpect may ariſe from the 
horſe uſing one foot more than the 
other, it will be looked upon by every 
judge of the matter as a blemith, and 
conſequently will diminiſſi the price of 
the horſe. A flat ſhallow foot is a ble- 
miſh; and when one ofthis deſcription, 
has ſeveral rings or wrinkles upon it, 
with a ſoft ſole, and a fleſhy or ſpongy 
frog, the horſe that it belongs to will 
be thought of little value. Defects 
in the feet are frequently natural, and 
ſuch are very diflicult to cure; in this 
liſt are included narrow heels, bind- 
ing of the hoofs, too great a degree 
of hardneſs in them, a too great de- 
gree of {oftneſs, thinnets, fleſhineſs 
about the frog, and under the ſole, 
&c. Diſeaſes of the feet, ſuch as 
cankers, greaſe, loſs of the hoof, quit- 
tors, running thruſh, ſand-cracks, &c. 
will be tound treated of under their 
ſeveral diſtinct heads, Wounds in 
the feet from their picking up nails, 
&c. are frequent, and ſometimes of 
bad conſequence, where they are not 
early taken care of, for the parts be- 
wy very tender, and conſequently very 
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liable to inflame aſter being injured, 
and when matter is once formed, 
without a free diſcharge is procured 
for it immediately, the bone, which is 
of a ſpongy texture will preſently be- 
come cuious, and when this is the 
caſe, expectations of a cure are at beft 
but doubttul. On this account when- 
ever a horſe appears lame on his foot, 
it ſhould immediately undergo a care- 
ful examination, aud ſhould a nail or 
any other foreign body be lodged 
therein, it muſt be carefully extracted, 
after which the wound ſhould be 
well waſhed out with the fimple 
tincture of myrrh, and a little water 
added to it, and let a pledget of lint 
dipped in melted baſilicon, to which 
is added a little ſpirit of turpentine, 
tincture of balſam be then laid over it, 
and faſtened there with a proper ban- 
dage, or other contrivance that will 
effectually ſecure the dreſſings from 
being got off. It is thus to be dreſſed 
every Jay till well, which will be in a 
little time, when timely recourſe is 
had to theſe, or other judicious means. 
Cuts of the feet will require nearly a 
ſimilar treatment, with pricks, and 
will be found to heal in the ſame kind 
manner thereby. Soſt ſpongy feet 
muſt be kept as dry as poſlibly they 
can, which is all that can be done for 
them ; for when a horſe has a ſoft foot 
naturally, it 1s not in the power of art 
to render it otherwiſe, without having 
recourſe to means that would infallibly 
produce lameneſs, Bruiſed feet ſhould 
be ſtuffed with bruiſed linſeed, ſoft 
ſoap, urine and pig's dung boiled to- 
gether, till they come to a proper con- 
ſiſtence ror the purpoſe, than which 
there is no better method of treating 
them. 


FERME in the manage, ſigniſies 
exerciſing on the ſame ſpot, without 
going away or parting. 


FETLOCK, in farrier's language, 
is a tuft of hair growing behind the 
paſtern joints of a horſe, hence the 


Joint on which it grows is called the 
fetlock 
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fetlock or paſtern joint. Horſes of a 
low fize have not often a large tuſt, 
but ſome large coach horſes have ſo 
much hair upon their fetlocks, that if 
they are not kept clean, by often 
trimming, they are ſubject to cracks 
and watery ſores. 


FEVER. A difeafe that frequently 
attacks horſes, the ſymptoms of which 
are, extreme reſtlefIneſs, the creature 
ranges from one end of the rack to the 
other, his flanks beat, his eyes are 
red and inflamed, his tongue parched 
and dry, his breath hot and ſtrong, he 
looſes his appetite, and nibles at his 
hay, but- without chewing it, and is 
frequently feen to ſmell at the ground, 
'The whole body is hotter than com- 
mon, though not parched, as in fome 
other diſorders, he dungs often, but 
little at a time, and that is generally 
hard and in little bits. When he ſtales 
it is frequently with difficulty, and his 
urine is high coloured; he appears 
thirſty, but drinks only a ſmall quan- 
tity at a time, though often, and his 
pulſe beats full and hard, and fifty or 
more ſtrokes in the ſpace of a minnte, 
The firſt thing to be done when the diſ- 
order is clearly aſcertained, is to bleed 
to the quantity of two quarts, if the 
horſe is ſtrong and in good condition, 
after which give him a pint of the fol- 
Jowing drink four times a day, or an 
ounce of nitre made into a ball with a 
little -honey may be given twice or 
three times a day inſtead of the drink, 
if it ſhould be better approved of, and 
waſhed down with three or four horns 
of gruel, or ſome other diluting li- 
quor : 


TAkE baum, ſage, and chamo- 
mile flowers, ot each an handful, 
liquorice-root, ſliced thin, half an 
ounce, ſalt prunel or nitre, three 
ounces; infule the whole about 
an hour in two quarts of boiling 
water, then ſtrain off the liquor, 
and ſqueeze into it the juice of 
two or three lemons, and tweeten 
it with a little honey. 

As the principal ingredient to be 
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depended on in this drink is the nitre, 
it might perhaps, in ſome reſpects, be 
as well given in water alone; but as a 
horſe's ſtomach is ſoon palled, and he 
requires medicines that are ſomewhat 
palatable, the other things may in ſome 
reſpects have their ſhare of utility. 
Some recommend for the ſame pur- 
poſe, to diſſolve two ounces of cream 
of tartar,*and one of ſal ammoniac 
in two quarts of water, which is at- 
terwards to be mixed with a hucket 
of common water, and given the 
horſe for his drink, adding a hand- 
ful of bran or barley-meal, to take 
off the unpleaſant taſte, and ren- 
der it more palatable. The following 
drink is alſo good in fevers: 

Take Ruſſian pearl aſhes, one 
ounce, diſtilled vinegar a pint, 
ſpring water a quart, honey four 
ounces, and when mixed, give a 
pint three or four times a day. 

This neutralized mixture, and the 

nitre mixture before preſcribed, may 
be taken alternately ; they are both 
efficacious medicines, and in ſome 
caſes may, with propriety, be joined to 
the camphorated julep. While horſes 
are taking theſe medicines, their diet 
ſhould be ſcalded bran, given in ſmall 
quantities at a time: and ſhould they 
refuſe that, let them have raw bran 
ſprinkled with water, and a haudful 
of picked hay may be put into the 
rack, which they will frequently eat, 
while they refuſe every other ſpecies 
of food. Their water ſhould not be 
much warmed, but ſhould be given 
them often, and in ſmall quantities, 
Their cloathing muſt be light, as too 
much heat and weight on a horſe that 
has a fever would be improper. If in 
a few days the horſe that is thus treat- 
ed begins to cat his bran, and pick a 
little hay; this method only need he 
purſued, and in a few days the dau- 
ger will be over. But if he reiuies to 


feed, and the other tymptoms ſtill con- 
tinue the tame, or rather increaſe, it 
will be neceſſary to take away morc 
blood: after which, the drinks may be 
continued with the addition of about 
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three drams of ſaffron, avoiding at 
preſent all hotter medicines ; the fol- 
lowing glyſter may likewiſe be given, 
every day, or oftener, if there ſhould 
be occaſion, particularly if his dung 
he hard and dry: 

Take marſhmallow leaves, two 
handfuls, half as many chamo- 
mile flowers, and fennel ſeed, an 
ounce z boil the ingredients in 
three quarts of water, till it comes 
to about two, then ſtrain it off, 
and add four ounces of honey or 
treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil. 

Two quarts of water-gruel, or fat 
broth, with the treacle and oils may 
be ſubſtituted in the place of the above, 
to which a handful of ſalt may be 
added, and theſe ſort of glyſters are 
much more proper in ſuch caſes, than 
thoſe which conſiſt of ſtrong cathartic 
ingredients, The following opening 
drink is ſometimes very effectual, and 
may be given every other day, when 
the glyſter ſhould be omitted: 

Tak cream of tartar and glauber's 
ſalts, of each four ounces, diſſolve 
them in barley-water or gruel: an 
ounce or two of the lenitive elec- 
tuary, or a dram of jalap in pow- 
der, may be added to quicken 
the operation, where the caſe is 
urgent. 

The diet ſhould be very regular, and 
no kind of corn ſhould be given, but 
let ſcalded, or raw bran ſprinkled 
with water be the principal food, 
with now and then a little hay, which 
fhould be picked and given out of the 
hand, if the horſe cannot lift his 
head to the rack, as is frequently the 
caſe. After he has been treated in 
this manner for about a week, and the 
fever begins to go off, he may have a 
cordial ball given him once or twice 
a day, with an infuſion of liquorice 
root ſweetened with honey, to which 
may be added (when he is troubled 
with tough phlegm, or a dry haſky 
cough) a few ounces of ſallad oil, and 
ſyrup or oxymecl of ſquills. 

There is every reaſon to expect that 
a ſpeedy recovery will be effected when 
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the fever is found to abate, the mouth 
to be leſs parched, and the grating of 
the teeth but little heard ; when the 
horſe begins to eat, and lay himſelf 
down, when his ſkin feels kindly, and 
his eyes appear lively. But, on the 
other hand, if the appetite gets no bet= 
ter, or if worſe, and the heat conti- 
nues to increaſe, the caſe is dangerous. 
Sometimes there is a running at the 
noſe, which is generally of a reddiſh 
or greentſh duſky colour, and a clam- 
my conſiſtence, ſticking to the hairs 
within the noſtrils. Now, whenever 
this running becomes clear and watery 
it is a good ſign, but if it continues 
thus tough and ill coloured, the horſe 
at the ſame time ſneezing frequently, 
his fleſh continuing flabby, and he 
feeling hide bound, or if his weakneſs 
increaſes, and the joints ſwell, the 
kernels under the jaws feeling looſe, 
though they are ſwelled, or if the 
tail is lifted up with a kind of con- 
vulſive quivering motion, you may 
conclude that death will ſoon ſtep in 
to his relief. 

Intermitting fevers will rarely ad- 
mit of bleeding, at leait the quantity 
of vital fluid taken away ſhould not be 
great ; the beſt way of attempting the 
cure being to give an ounce of Peru- 
vian bark in fine powder every fourth 
hour during the abſence of the fever, 
and ſhould that run off with a purg- 
ing, alittle diaſcordium, or other gen- 
tle aſtringent may be added to pre- 
vent that eſfect. In cate of any other 
fever's coming to intermit regularly, 
it may be treated in the tame manner 
as though it had been a regular inter- 
mittent from the beginning, 

The low, or putrid kind of fever, ſel- 
dom admits of bleeding; but if from 
any ſymptoms that appear at the time, 
it ſhould be thought necetlary, the 
utmoſt caution and circumſpection 
ſhould be uled, as the ſymptoms 
which ſeem to call for this evacuation 
will ſoon tubfile, from the nature of 
the diſeaſe itfelf. Ilowever, if the 
horſe is young and vigorous, and bis 
vellels appear filled with rich denſe 

blood, 
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blood, a little may with propriety be 
taken away in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe, 

Whether or not it is thought neceſ- 
ſary to take away blood in the begin- 
ning of epidemical and contagious 
fevers, the following cordial faline 
mixture {ſhould be given as ſoon as the 
diſorder manifeſts itſelf to be of that 
deſcription : 

TAKE mindererus's ſpirit four 
ounces, camphorated julepa pint, 
Virgimian fnake-root, half an 
ounce, and ſaffron reduced ſmall, 
three drams, to which add a pint 
of weak cinnamon water, and 
give half of at night and morning. 

If, notwithſtanding, the uſe of this 
medicine, his complaint appears to 
gain ground, let the tollowing cordial 
ball be added to each doſe of the mix- 
ture: 

TAkE bark finely powdered, an 
ounce, Virginian ſnake-root half 
an ounce, camphire a dram, and 
with a ſufficient quantity of honey 
make a ball. 

If the horſe is coſtive, laxative glyſ- 
ters ſhould now and then be given, or 
in their ſtead ſome gentle purges, to 
clear the bowels from any putrid mat- 
ter that might lodge there, and feed 
the diſeaſe, but if a purging comes on, 
and ſeems to weaken him much, it muſt 
be checked with opiates, and gentle 
aſtringents ; though, if it is moderate, 
it may as well be let alone, ſuch gen- 
tle evacuations being frequently ef- 
forts of nature to carry off the dit- 
eaſe. Many more preſcriptions for 
fevers might have been ſelected from 
various authors, for the cure of fevers, 
but the above ſcem to be the beft 
adapted for the purpoſe, where the 
methods here recommended fail, or 
where any other ingredient 1s thought 
neceſſary, the judicious practitioner 
will find a variety of drugs deſcribed 
in the courſe of the work, and their 
natures and properties explained, ſo 
that he may vary his medicines in ſuch 
a manner as circumſtances may re- 
quire, and indeed every practitioucr 
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that pays a proper regard to the ſub- 
ject, will find ſuch a method of pro- 
ceeding frequently neceſſary : nothing 
being a more poſitive proof of ignor- 
ance and ſtupidity, than to ſuppoſe 
the ſame diſorder will in different con- 
ſtitutions, always ſubmit to the ſame 
mode of treatment, 


FIGS, are ſpungy excreſcences that 
grow out on the feet of ſuch horſes 
as are high and hollow: with large 
fleſhy heels, they are occaſioned by 
all the common accidents that hap- 
pen to the feet, as ſurbating, founder- 
ing, &c. aud ſometimes they proceed 
from the legs and paſterns being ſuf- 
fered to remain ſwelled and gourdy 
for a conliderable time. Their ſeat is 
generally at the top, or on the ſide of 
the ſruſh, but when they are ſuſfered 
to grow old, or when they have been 
dried up with ſtrong ointments, or 
other applications, they frequently 
take another courſe, and ſpread to the 
corner of the heels. Like moſt other 
excreſcences of the ſame kind, they 
are bred and nouriſhed by the ſame 
matter which ſuſtains and nouriſhes 
the ſinews and nervous parts, and are 
only to be cured by extirpation. For 
this purpoſe, if the figs are on the ſide 
of the fruſh, you muſt pare away ſo 
much of the hoof as may give room 
to reach the root of the ſore with an 
inciſion knife, with which you are to 
take out the fig as clean as poſlible, 
taking care not to wound the large 
blood-veſſels that may lie near, if it 
can poſſibly be avoided, If it bleeds 
much after the operation, you may 
let your firſt dreſſing conſiſt only of 
dry lint or hurds, to ſtaunch the blood, 
and when you come to remove this 
dreſſing, if you find any part of the 
ſubſtance left behind, you may deſtroy 
it by applying the Egyptian ointment, 
ſpread on pledgets of lint to the part, 
particularly if you mix with an ounce 
of the ſaid ointment, about a dram 
of corroſive ſubiimate. But the pro- 
portion of this laſt article you may in- 
create or diminiſh, as circumſtances 
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require, or it may be entirely omitted, 
if there 1s but a little of the fungus re- 
maining to be deſtroyed. And when 
there is no part of it left that might 
grow again, heal up the wound with 
baſilicon, which ſhould be melted, 
mixed with a little ſpirits of turpen- 
tine, and applied warm to the part, 
on a doſſil of lint, once a day at leaſt, 
But if the fig has its inſertion into the 
ſinewey, or griftly ſubſtances with 
which the feet abound, you muſt take 
up the ſole, and if any part of the 
griſtle be corrupted, you muſt cut it 
away. If the bone on examination, 
appears to be got carious in any part, 
you may touch the affected place with 
a hot iron, and then dreſs it with 
pledgets dipped in tincture of myrrh 
and aloes, or with warm ſpirits of tur- 
pentine, or with honey of roſes, till 
the bone is covered, and then heal it 
up in the manner before recommend- 
ed. 


FILLETS. The loins of a horſe 


which begin at. the place where the 
hinder part of the ſaddle reſts. 


FILLEY. A term among horſe- 
dealers, to denominate the female, or 
mare colt. 


FIRING. An operation that is fre- 
quently performed upon different parts 
of a horſe, in the following manner, 
when the firing iron is red hot, the 
farrier applies it to the thinneſt part of 
the horſe's ſkin, in one or more places, 
according to the nature and ſtate of 
the diſeaſe. This operation is fre- 
quently neceſſary atter ſtrains and 
other accidents, which occaſion a long 
continued weakneſs, or where there 
is too great a fullneſs, and the part is 
grown hard and callous about the 
joints. The ſinews and nervous parts 
which lie contiguous thereto, be- 
ing compoſed of almoſt an infinite 
number of fibres and nervous threads, 
which lie ſo cloſe, and are ſo interwo- 
ven together, that nothing but what 
is of the moſt powerful nature, is able 
to give them relief, when they are by 
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any means injured or impaired in their 
functions. And there is nothing more 
effectual for this purpoſe, than burn- 
ing the outſide, and giving vent for 
the incloſed matter to diſcharge itſelf, 
as 1s frequently ſeen by its proving 
ſerviceable when all other means have 
failed, 


FIRING-IRON, A piece of iron 
about a foot long, one end of which 
is made fiat and forged like a knife, 
the back of it being about half an inch 
thick, and the edge not half ſo much. 
See CAUTING-IRON. 


FISTULA. A kind of ulcer, which 
is long, narrow, and winding, and ge- 
nerally has a callous inſide. The ſeat 
of a fiſtula is in the cellular membrane, 
and is known to he preſent when there 
is a ſmall aperture or opening on the 
ſurface of the body, from which a ſa- 
nious or other matter, either flows 
ſpontaneouſly, or may be preſſed out; 
its depth and direction is diſcovered 
by introducing a probe, or if its di- 
rections are various, as is ſometimes 
the caſe, warm water may be injected 
therein, which will ſhow the courſe it 
takes, if that is near the ſkin, by 
elevating it; and if it is too deeply 
ſeated to be thus obſerved, the quan- 
tity of water thrown in will be a cri- 
terion whereby to judge of the ſize of 
the cavity. The probe, will, indeed 
diſcover whether or not the finus runs 
upon a bone, or if the bone be ca- 
rious, which water will not do. The 
various parts in which theſe ulcers are 
ſeated, and the different circumſtances 
which attended them, conſtitute the 
chief difference betwixt one fiſtula and 
another. As to prognoſtics the thicker 
the cellular membrane is, or the more 
ſtrata, or layers of muſcles one over 
another, the more miſchievous a fiſtula 
will prove. While it is imple, and ex- 
tends no farther than it can be wholly 
come at by a knife, it may be eaſily 
cured, but when it is ſituated in parts 
that render the uſe of the knife ha- 
zardous, or when it is complicated 
with a caries of the bone, the cure 

is 
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is often difficult if not impoſſible. 
When fiſtulas which are not yet be- 
come callous, are complicated with 
ulcers, the moſt expeditious relief is 
obtained by laying them open to the 
bottom, it it can be done without 
running any great riſk, after which 
they are to be cleanſed and healed as 
fimple wounds. Another method of 
effecting a cure, is by preſſing their 
bottoms towards their orifices by the 
hclp of a proper compreſs, which muſt 
be applied to-its bottom after the 
ulcer is cleanſed, and proper applica- 
tions have been put into the fillula, 
Some praQitioners reprobate all kind 
of injections, but when they lie ſo deep 
that their lower parts cannot be 
cleanfed by any other means, deter- 
we injections mult of courſe be uſed, 
ſuch as a decoction of birthwort mix- 
ed with honey, or with the fimple 
tincture of myrrh. Theſe, or ſome 
thing elſe of a like nature, muſt be in- 
jeted warm at every dreſſiug, and re- 
tained for a little time, at the ſame 
time comprefſing gently the bottom 
and orifice of the fiſtula, that the pec- 
cant matter may be the more effec- 
tually waſhed away ; and this method 
muſt be continued until the bottom of 
the fiſtula begins to be conglutinated ; 
then dreſs with ſome mild digeſtive, 
to which is added a little of the balſam 
of Peru or capivi. 

Should this method fail of effecting 
2 cure, the manual operation muſt 
be attempted, but even this is not to 
be depended on, unleis you can make 
the inciſion to the very bottom of the 
ulcer. Nothing is better adapted to 
perform this operation than the knife, 
but whatever inſtrument 1s made uſe 
of, the ſkin and fleſh that cover the 
diſeaſed part, muſt be divided to the 
bottom ; tor when fiſtulous ulcers are 
laid thoroughly open, the corrupted 
matter is not only better diſcharged, 
but proper medicines are more com- 
modiouſly applied. If, upon making 
the incikon a large quantity of blood 
is diſcharged, you may fill the wound 


with dry lint, and when the calloſities 
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are either pared away with the knife, 
or waſted by the uſe of eſchorate me- 
dicines, the cure will be effected in the 
ſame manner as other fimple wounds. 
As for the corroſive injections, which 
are recommended by tome authors, 
they can be of no uſe whatever. In- 
deed any perſon who is acquainted 
with the manner which ſuch things 
operate on the body, will be convinced, 
that inſtead of being ſerviceable, they 
mult aggrevate the diſeaſe, by making 
the calloſi y and hardneſs of the fides 
greater and more difficult to be re- 
moved. 


FLANKS of a horſe, are the ex- 
tremities of his belly where the ribs 
are wanting, and below the loins. In 
a well ſhaped horſe they are full, and 
have a feather at the top on each fide, 
and the nearer thefe feathers are to 
each other the better, but if they are 
as it were within view, the mark 1s ex- 
cellent. The diſtance between the laſt 
rib and the haunch bone fhould be 
ſhort, which is being what is called 
well coupled, horſes that are thus 
formed in this part, are more hardy, 
and will endure labour much longer 
than thofe that are of a contrary make, 
If a horſe have a full flank, you ſhould 
conſider whether it is not too large, 
for if the flank fall too low oppoſite 
that part of the thigh which is called 
the ſtifle, it is a token of a thick 
wind, eſpecially if the horfe is not 
young. A horſe is faid to have no 
flank when the laſt of the ſhort ribs is 
at a great diſtance from the haunch 
bone, and though horſes of this kind 
may for ſome time have pretty good 
bodies, they will ſoon looſe them 
when they come to be hard worked, 
A horſe is hkewiſe faid to have no 
flank when his ribs are too much 
ſtraitened in their compaſs, which is 
eaſily perceived by comparing their 
height with that of the haunch bones, 
for they ought to be nearly as high as 
thoſe when the horſe is in good con- 
dition; further, a horſe is ſaid to have 
little flanks, to be ſorrily bodied; or 

gaunt 
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gaunt bellied, and thin gutted, when 
his flanks turn up like a greyhound, 
and his ribs are narrow, flat, and ſhort. 
A well flanked horſe has wide and 
well made ribs, and a good body, in 
which caſe the word flank is uſcd in- 
ſtead of gut. 


FLEAM. A ſmall inſtrument made 
of fine ſteel. It is in general com- 
poſed of two or three moveable lan- 
cets of different ſizes, for bleeding 
horſes, or other like operations. 


FLINGING in the manage, is the 
fiery and obſtinate action of an unruly 
horſe. 


FLYING-THE-HEELS, is when a 
horſe anſwers well to the ſpurs. 


FOAL. See the article COLT. 
FOAL-TEETH. See TEETH. 


FOALING. The bringing forth of 
a colt. It ſometimes happens that 
mares kill their colts through carelefi- 
neſs, or from having been entangled in 
the ftable with their halters, or through 
the difficulty they have in bringing 
them forth, now, as mares go eleven 
months with foal, and fomething more, 
it is an eaſy matter to gueſs at the 
time when they will foal, at which 
time they ſhould be watched, in or- 
der that they may be aſſiſted in caſe 
of neceſſity, but it is not often the 
caſe that brute animals ſtand in need 
of aſſiſtance in bringing forth their 
young, however when it ſo kappens 
they ſhould be treated as gently as 
poſſible. 

FODDER. Anv kind of meat for 
horſes, or other cattle. In ſome places 
hay and ftraw blended together is pe- 
culiarly called by this name. 


FONCEAU, is the bottom part, or 


end of a cannon bit-mouth, er in 


other words, it is that part of the bit 
which joins the banquet. 


FOOT-FAT. A horſe is ſaid to 
have a fat foot when the hoof is fo 
thin and weak that unleſs the nails are 
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drove very ſhort, he runs the riſk of 
being pricked whenever he is ſhod.. 
Many of the Engliſh horſes are. ſub. 

ject to this diforder or defect. * 


FOMENTATIONs, are fluids ex- 
ternally applied as hot as they can 
well be born; and in the following 
manner. Two pieces of flannel are 
dipped into the heated liquor, one of 
which is wrung as dry as the neceſ- 
ſary haſte will admit, and immediately 
applied to the aficcted part, where 
it muſt remain till the heat begins to 
go off, and the other is got in readi- 
neſs to he laid on the moment the firſt 
is removed. Thus theſe flannels are 
alternately applied, ſo as to keep the 
affected part continually warm, for 
the ſpace of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and thould be repeated three or four 
times a day, Every intention of re- 
laxing and ſoothing by fomentation 
will be as well effected by warm water 
alone, as when the whole tribe of 
emollients are boiled in it, but when 
diſcutients or antiſepties are required, 
ſuch ingredients moſt be employed as 
are adapted for that end. The degree o 
heat in fomenting any part ſhoul 
never be ſo great as to cauſe pain or 
uncaſineſs. Great heat producing ef- 
fects very different from thoſe which 
are brought about by fomentations. 


- FOREHEAD of a horſe, to be hand- 
ſome ſhould be rather broad, and if it 
is fiat it will be more beautiful than 
if it was raiſed, though ſome are of a 
contrary opinion. A horſe ſhould 
never be without a feather in his 
forehead, and if he has two that are 
near, or touch each other, it will 
add to his beauty conſiderably, as 
will likewiſe a ftar, if the horſe is 
neither white, dappled, nor approaches 
ing to thoſe colours, | 


FORE-LEGS of a horſe, confiſt of 
an arm, a fore-thigh, and the thank, 
which are the better the more large, 
broad, and nervous they are. 


FORME. A French term for a 
ſweilng which ſometimes happens 
I 
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in the very ſubſtance of the horſe's 
e It happens as well in the 
ind, as the fore legs, and it is well 
that it is not common, for it is very 
dangerous, and ſeldom to be cured, 


FOUNDERING in the feet. A diſ- 
order that is in general occaſioned by 
hard labour, over-winding, he:ts and 
colds, which diſorder the body, and 
excite malignant humours that iuflame 
the blood, melt the greaſe, and make 
it deſcend downwards to the feet, 
where it ſettles and cauſes a numb- 
neſs in the hoofs, ſo that the horſe 
has no ſenſe or feeling in it, and is 
hardly able to ſtand, and when he 
does, he ſhakes and quakes as if he 
had an ague fit upon him. Sometimes 
this diforder proceeds from his being 
watered while he is very hot, and then 
being ſuddenly cooled, by ſetting him 
upon cold planks without litter, by 
taking his ſaddle off too ſoon after he 
has been hard rode, or by letting him 
ſtand too long in cold ſhallow water. 
A horſe may likewiſe be foundered, 
by wearing ſtraight ſhoes, and going 
on very hard ground. You may know 
when your horſe is foundered in the 
fore feet, and not in the hind, by his 
treading only upon the latter, and as 
little as poſſible on the former, or by 
his going crouching and crumpling 
upon -his buttocks, and when he is 
foundered upon his hind feet, and not 
on his fore feet, which ſometimes, 
though ſeldom is the caſe, you may 
know it by his ſeeming weak behind, 
and reſting himſelf as much as he can 
on his fore feet, fearing to ſet his hind 
fect to the ground. 

The method of cure, is firſt to pare 
all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that you 
may ſce the quick, then to bleed him 
well at every toe, after which ſtop the 
vein with tallow and refin melted to- 
 £<ther, and having tacked ſore hollow 
ſuoes lightly on his feet, ſtop them 
with bran, tar, and tallow melted 
together, and poured into the feet as 
hot as can well be born, repcat this 
for a week or nine days together, and 
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afterwards give him daily moderate 
exerciſe, or what is much better, turn 
him out for a month or fix week, 
if it is a proper ſeaſon for ſo do- 
ing. 


FOUNDERING in the body, is 
cauſed by the horſe's eating too much 
provender ſuddenly while he is hot, 
ſo that his food not being well digeſted, 
breed ill humours, which by degrees 
ſpread themſelves all over his body, 
and ſo oppreſs it as to render him ex- 
tremely weak, and almoſt incapable of 
moving his joints, ſo that when he 
has laid himſelf down, he cannot get 
up again without aſſiſtance, nor can 
he either dung or ſtale without great 
pain, It is alſo cauſed by drinking 
too often upon a journey, while he is 
hot, without being ridden after it, 
or cooled in a proper manner. The 
ſymptoms are, the horſe will appear 
cold and chilly after drinking, ſo as 
even to quake, and ſome of his drink 
will come out of his noſe, and in a 
few days his legs will ſwell, and after 
a while begin to peel. He will have 
a dry cough, his eyes will water, and 
his noſe run with a whitiſh kind of 
mucus; he will forſake his meat, and 
hang down his head into the manger, 
with the violence of the pain. For 
the cure it will be proper in the firſt 
place to give him a doſe of gentle 
phyſic, or an emollient glyſter; then 
put half an ounce of cinnaman, and of 
liquoriſh and anifeed each two ſpoon- 
fuls in fine powder, with five cr fix 
ſpoonfuls of honey into a quart of 
ale, or white wine, which ſet on the 
fire till the honey is melted; and then 
give him warm to drink, riding him 
gently for the ſpace of an hour after- 
wards, and cloathing and littering 
him well, and keeping him two more 
without meat, when he returns. Let his 
bay be ſprinkled with water, and his 
oats ſifted clean from duſt ; let him 
drink warm rmaaſkes of malt and water; 
and when he has recovered ſufhciert 
ſtrength, bleed him in the neck vein, 
aud fumigate with burning frankin- 

cenſe 
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cenſe under his noſe, once a day for 
{ome time. 


FOUR-CORNERS in the manage, 
is an imaginary divifion of the volt on 
round, into four quarters, ſo that up- 
on each of theſe quarters, the horſe 
makes a round or two at trot or gal- 
lop, and when he has thus done upon 
each quarter, he is faid to have made 
the four corners. 


FROG, or FrxusH4 among farriers, 
is a kind of ſoft and tender horn which 
ariſes in the middle of the ſole, and 
at ſome diſtance from the toe. It di- 
vides into two branches, which run 
towards the heel in form of a tork. 


FRUSH- RUNNING. A ſcabby 
and ulcerous diſpoſition in the frog or 
fruſh, which ſometimes occaſions it to 
fall off by degrees. It may be diſco- 
vered both by the eye and the ſmell, 
which reſembles that of rotten cheeſe, 
It is not dangerous, but it is very 
troubleſome, as it occaſions a conti- 
nual itching in the part, In order to 
cure it you muſt pare the foot with a 
buttreſs as near as poſlible, and then 
waſh the part with lime or alum wa- 
ter made hot, after which appiy a 
charge made of ſoot, vinegar, and the 
whites of eggs, and waſh the parts 


frequently with vitriol water, till ſuch | 


time as you perceive the itching to be 
abated, or entirely gone, when you 
muſt pour melted tar all over the frog, 
and keep the foot as clear as poſſible 
from dirt and filth, 


FROTH, or Foam. A moiſt 
white matter that oozes plentifully 
from a horſc's mouth when he is being 
exerciſed, The mouth of a horſe 
ſhould be full of froth, and if he is 
continually champing upon the mouth 
of his bit, it is a ſign that he is a good 
horſe, for few bad ones have this ac. 
tion; beſides, that his mouth being 
always moiſt, will not ſo rcadily 
over-heat, and it is further a ſign that 
the bit gives him pleaſure. If the 


froth be thin, and of a pale grey or 
yellowiſh colour, it ſhews a horle is 
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not ſo healthy, or of ſo good a conſti- 
tution, as when it is white, thick, and 
cleaves to the lips and branches of his 
bridle. 


FRANKINCENSE. A ſolid brittle 
reſin, which is brought to us in little 
globules or matlcs, of a browniſh or 
yellowiſh colour on the outfide, and 
whiteiſh within. It is of a bitteriſh 
acrid diſagreeable taſte, and has but 
little ſmell. The tree that produces 
the common turpentine is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to yield this, which is ſaid 
to concrete on the ſurface of that re- 
ſinous juice, ſoon aſter it has iſſued 
from the tree. 

It is chiefly uſed in external appli- 
cations, as a ripener or drawer, it be- 
ing of a warm penetrating nature. It 
is likewiſe very adheſive, and therefore 
becomes a good ingredient in all plaiſ- 
ters that are intended to ſtick on the 
part to which they are applied for 
ſome time. Burnt it is a good per- 
fume to prevent infection, or diſagree - 
able ſmells. 


FUMITORY. A weed with ele- 
gantly divided leaves and ſpikes of 
purpliſſi flowers, which is common in 
corn fields, and cultivated places. It 
is an annual, and bloſſoms in June. 

It is reckoned good in the jaundice, 
and all diſeaſes of the liver, the juice 
put into eyes that are dim, is ſaid to 
cleanſe them, and amazingly mend 
the ſight. 


FUZEE. Two dangerous ſplints 
which unite or join together from 
above downwards, they differ from 
ſcrews, or thorough ſplents, inaſmuch 
as the latter are placed on the two op- 
polite tides of the leg. For the cure 
{ce SPLINTS, 
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AGG-TEETH in farriery, is a de- 

feet that does not often happen to 
young horſes, though ſometimes it is 
met 
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met with. It is to be diſcovered by 
putting ſomething into the mouth that 
will keep it open, and looking at the 
large grinders, which in caſe he has 
this defect, will appear unequal, inſo- 
much that when he goes to eat, they 
will catch hold of the inſide of the 
cheeks, caufing great pain, and mak- 
ing him refuſe to eat. 


GAIT, is the manner of going, or 
pace of a horſe, hence they ſay “ this 
« horſe has a good gait, but the other 
& has a broken gait,” which is the 
ſame as ſaying, this horſe goes well, 
but that does not. 


GALANGAL. The dried roots 
of a graſſy leaved plant which grows 
in China and the Eaſt-Indies. It is 
brought to us in pieces of about an 
inch long, and half an inch thick, 
which are branched and full of knots, 
or joints, with circular rings. Theſe 
roots are of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, and paler within. They 
are of an aromatic ſmell, and have a 
bitteriſh, hot, biting taſte, but the 
heat and pungency 1s greater than the 
bitterneſs. 

It is a cordial and ſtrengthener of 
the nerves, and by its warmth and 
pungency, becomes frequently very 
ferviceable in diſorders of the ſtomach 
ariſing from wind or crudities. 


GALBANUM-GUM, is the con- 
crete gummy reſinous juice of an 
evergreen plant, with leaveslike thoſe of 
the aniſeed, which grows plentifully in 
Syria, Ethiopia, and the Eaſt- Indies. 
It is brought to us in pale- coloured 
ſimi-tranſparent, ſoft, tenaceous maſ- 
ſes, of different ſhades bet wixt white 
and brown. The better parts of 
which on being opened, appear com- 
poſed of whitiſh tears, often inter- 
mixed with little ſticks and feeds of 
the plant. It partakes more of the 
reſinous than gummy nature, though 
the greateſt part of it will diſſolve in 
water. It has a ſtrong unpleaſant 
ſmell, a warmiſh bitter taſte, is clams 
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my to the touch, and grows ſoft on 
being handled. 

It is of a warm emollient nature, 
and of great ſervice in all inordinate 
diſorders of the nerves. It is alſo a 
good ingredient in diſcuſſing plaiſters, 
in which it is frequently uſed, as well 
as to ripen hard and painful tumours 
or ſwellings. 


GALLS, are hard round excreſ- 
cences found in warmer climates upon 
the oak tree. They are produced by 
the puncture of an inſect, and afford 
a lodgment for its young, until they 
are capable of eating a paſſage through, 
The tears that flow from the wound, 
or puncture of the inſect, are gradually 
increaſed by the acceſſion of treſh mat- 
ter andforn: a covering for the eggs and 
ſucceeding infects. Thoſe galls which 
have no hole in them, are found to 
have the dead inſect remaining with- 
in- ſide. Two ſorts are diſtinguiſhed. 
in the ſhops, one called the Alleppo 
and the other European galls. The 
former are generally of a bluiſh co- 
lour, or of a greyiſh or blackiſh, that 
verges towards the blue, unequal on 
their ſurface, hard to break, and of a 
very cloſe texture: the others are of a 
pale brown, or whitiſh colour, ſmooth, 
round, eaſily broken, leſs compact, 
and of a much larger ſize. The two 
ſorts differ in ſtrength, the Aleppo 
being much the ſtronger, otherwiſe 
their qualities are pretty much the 
ſame. Chuſe thoſe that are of a blu- 
iſu caſt, ſmall, covered with little pro- 
tuberances, and heavy, 

Gails are ſuppoſed to he the ſtrong- 
eſt aſtringents which the vegetable 
kingdom produces, They are not 
much uſed by farriers, except in the 
compoſition of feme ſtrengthening ' 
plaiſters, and aſtringent ointments. 


GALLING of a horſc's back, may 
be prevented by fitting a lamb ſkin 
well furniſhed with hair, beneath the 
pannel of the ſaddle, fo that the hairy 
ſide may be next the horſe's back. 
Care ſhould be taken before a perſon 
ſets out on a long journey, to 1 

the 
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the ſaddle fits, and is well ſtuffed, for 
when that is the caſe, it can neither 
chafe or pinch him ſo as to gall. 
When a horſe is galled, he ſhould be 
allowed two or three days reft, if 
poſſible, otherwiſe a part of the ſtuf- 
fing ſhould be removed from that part 
of the ſaddle that covers the galled 
place. The inſide of the ſadale 
ſhould be well rubbed with ſoft ſoap, 
and the bruiſed or chafed part ſhould 
be well rubbed with the vegito mineral 
water, to which has been added about 
a fourth part of ſpirits of wine, which 
will ſoon effect a cure. 


GALLOP in the manage, is the 
ſwifteſt natural pace of a horſe, or it 
is the motion of a horſe that runs at 
full ſpeed, in which making a kind 
of leap forwards he lifts both his fore 
legs nearly at the ſame time, and when 
theſe are juſt upon the point of touch- 
ing the ground again, he lifts both 
his hind legs in the ſame manner. A 
horſe in galloping may, if agreeable, to 
the rider lead with either of his fore 
legs, though it is beſt for them to do 
it with the off leg, but which ever 
fore leg leads, it mult be followed b 
the hind leg of the ſame fide, otherwite 
his legs will, what is called, diſunite. 
In order to keep him from which, 
you muſt ſtay him a little upon the 
hand, and give him the ſpur on the 
oppolite {ide to that on which he is 
diſunited. A horſe that gallops in a 
circle is confined to lead with his fore 
leg within the turn, otherwiſe he is 
ſaid to gallop falſe. 


GALLOPADE, is a kind of hand 
gallop. To gallop united, or upon a 
good, or right foot, is when a horſe 
that gallops out, having cut the way, 
or led with cither of his fore legs, al- 
ways continues to lift that ſame leg 
firſt, while he continues to gallop, and 
the hinder leg on the fame fide, with 
the leading fore leg, muſt likewiſe be 
raiſed ſomewhat ſouner than the other 
kind leg. For inſtance, if the right 
tore leg leads before the left, then 
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the right hind leg muſt likewiſe move 
before the left, and in this order the 
horſe muſt continue to go. A horſe 
that gallops falſe, or diſunited, gallops 
with an awkward unbecoming air, and 
likewite greatly incommodes his rider; 
and if you have a mind to put him 
upon keeping the right foot, you 
muſt, as was before hinted, give him 
the ſpur on the oppoſite ſide. 


GALLOWAY. A horſe that does 
_ more than fourteen hands 
igh, 


GAMBOGE. A gummy, reſinous, 
concrete juice, brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, but from what tree or plant 
it is produced, is doubtful, though 
many have pretended that it is from a 
ſpecies of the ſpurge. It is brought 
to us in large cakes or rolls, and is 
ſolid, brittle, and of a ſmooth ſurface, 
free from any viſible impurities, of a 
deep reddiſh yellow colour, and when 
chewed, though at firſt it has little or 
no taſte, it ſoon after occaſions a pun- 
gent heat in the mouth, accompanied 

It is a rough purge, and procures 
copious evacuations by ſtool; its ope- 
ration being likewiſe in general very 
quick, but as it weakens the ſtomach, 
its place is perhaps better ſupplied 
with ſomething that has not that ef- 
fect, and acts in a more gentle and 
uniform manner. 


GANACHES. A French term in 
farriery, ſignifying the two bones on 
each fide of the back part of the head, 
oppoſite to the neck, or onſet of the 
head, which form the lower jaw, and 
give it motion. It is in or near this 
place that the glands or kernels of the 
glanders, and ſtrangles are placed. 


GANGRENE. The higheſt and 
laſt ſtage of an inflammation, in 
which the parts affected begin to cor- 
rupt, or putiiſy: from whieh it ap- 
pears that a gangrene is the firſt ſtage 
of a mortification, it being diſtin- 
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guiſhed therefrom, by the parts retain- 
ing a ſenſe of pain, and a ſhew of ani- 
mal heat; whereas in a mortification, 
there is no ſenſe of feeling or warmth 
left. The ſymptoms of a gangrene 
are when the inflammation goes off 
ſuddenly without the ſwelling ſub- 
fiding : a dull ſenſation in the part, 
which is ſoft, flaccid, and does not 
riſe again when preſſed with the finger, 
but retains the mark thereof, and put- 
tules of a lymphatic or watery liquor 
riſe about the affected part, after 
which comes on a blackneſs, and total 
inſenſibility of the part, which is a 
real mortification. 


The indications of cure, are, to con- 
firm rhe ſtrength, or to raiſe and main- 
tain the vital heat a little above the 
natural healthy degree, to prevent the 
ingreſs of the putrid matter into the 
veins, and to check and remove the 
putrefaction that is already formed. 


For this purpoſe the bark ſhould be 
given inwardly, unleſs there appears 
to be ſo great a degree of inflammation 
as to forbid the ule of it. The part 
affected ſhould be ſcarified pretty deep 
in ſeveral places, and the following 
liniment applied warm frequently : 

Takk lime-water a pint, ſpirit of 

wine camphorated three ounces, 
and half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal 
amoniac. 


Or it ſhould be fomented well im- 
mediately after ſcarification, with a 
proper antiſeptic fomentation, and 
after fomenting it for ſome time, it 
will be proper to apply a poultice of 
the ſame nature pretty hot. When 
the eſchar, or the mortified parts be- 
gin to ſeparate from the ſound ones, 
care ſhould be taken to remove no 
more of them at a time, than will 
come away without pain or loſs of 
blood. While the diſorder is in its 
progreſs, the dreſſings ſhould be re- 
moved as often as they begin to ſmell, 
which will be in three or four hours, 
but when it is on the decline they 
will not require to be ſo frequently 
renewed. . 
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GARLIC. A plant that is com- 
mon in our gardens, having long graſs 
like leaves, and a ſingle ſtraight hollow 
ſtalk, bearing at the top a cluſter of 
ſmall white flowers, each of which is 
followed by a capſul about the ſize of 
a pea, full of dark coloured roundiſh 
ſeeds. The roots are bulbous, of a 
roundiſh ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at 
the bottom: each root conſiſts of 
ſeveral ſmaller bulbes, incloſed in a 
common coat, which are called cloves 
of garlic. It is of an acrid volatile 
nature, and its principal effects on the 
animal body are to warm and ſtimulate 
the ſolids, to attenuate viſcid humours, 
and to reſiſt putrefaction, hence it is 
ſerviceable in all obſtructions of the 
lungs which cauſe purfiveneſs, or 
thick windedneſs. It promotes urine 
likewiſe, and deſtroys worms, and is 
very ſerviceable in removing crudities 
and undigeſted matter, which often 
are the occafion of cholics and other 
pains from the ſtomach and bowels, 
and it is much uſed in poultices for 
diſcuſſing and diſperſing hard and 
obſtinate ſwellings. 


GASCOIN. The inner thigh of an 
horſe, which begins at the ſtifle, and 
38 to che ply or bending of the 

am. 


GATHERERS, or NiprERS. The 
name uſually given to four teeth which 
a horſe gets when he is four years old. 
See AGE OF A HORSE, 


GAUNT-BELLIED, or LiGHT- 
BELLiEtD. - A horſe is thus called 
whoſe belly ſhrinks up towards his 
flank, this defect, or complaint, ſeems 
toproceed from an habitual coſtiveneſs, 
brought on by an unnatural heat, and 
renders the horſe very waſhy, tender, 
unhealthy, and unable to go through 
much labour. 


GELDING. A caſtrated horſe, or 
one that has been deprived of his 
ſtones ; the manner of doing which 
may be ſeen under the article CuT- 
TING, 


GENET, 
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GENET. A ſmall ſized well pro- 
portioned Spaniſh horſe. 


_ GENETTE in the manage, ſignifies 
a Turkiſh bit, the curb of which is all 
of one piece, made like a large ring, 
and placed above the liberty of the 
tongue: when they bridle a horſe they 
make his chin pals through this curb, 
which ſurrounds his beard. 


GENTIAN. A plant with an un- 
branched jointed ſtalk, furniſhed with 
oblong ribbed leaves, which grow in 
pairs at the joints; the flowers grow 
in whorls round the upper part of the 
ſtem, and are of a pale yellow colour. 
The root is moderately long, ſlender 
branches, browniſh on the outfide, and 
of a deep yellow within. It is pe- 
rennial, and grows wild in the moun- 
taneous parts of Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, and the neighbouring 
countries, and from thence the roots 
are brought to us. 

Gentian is an ingredient in the pow- 
der called diapente, and in ſeveral 
other compoſitions for horſes, it is a 
very good ftomachic, deſtroys worms 
in the inteſtines, and the freſh root 
makes the beſt tents for finuous or 
fiſtulous wounds, that are known. 


GIGS, otherwiſe called BLaDDERs, 
or FL.ays; are a diſeaſe in the mouth 
of a horſe, conſiſting of ſmall ſwellings 
or puſtules with black heads, on the 
inſide of his lips, under his great jaw 
teeth, which will ſometimes increaſe 
to the ſize of a large walnut, at which 
advanced ſtate they are ſo painful, that 
the horſe will let his meat ſail out af 
his mouth, or keep it there unchewed, 
ſooner than attempt to eat it. Theſe 
bladders are generally produced from 
foul feeding, and are to be cured by 
opening them with a ſharp knife, and 
thruſting out the kernels, or corrup- 
tion, and afterwards waſhing the place 
with vinegar and falt, or with alum 
water. But if they ſhould degenerate 
into the canker, it will be the beſt wa 
to dreſs them two or three times wit 


honey of roſes, and ſpirits of acc, 
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mixed in ſuch proportions as to ba 
pretty ſharp of the latter ingredient. 


GIGOT in the manage, is a branch; 
the lower part of which is round. 


GINGER, is the root of a reed- 
like plant which grows ſpontaneouſly 
in both the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. It is 
brought to us in knotted fattiſli 
branched pieces, freed from the outer 
bark, of a pale colour, and fibrous tex- 
ture. It is diſtinguithed into white 
and black, but both are the ſame root. 
The former of which is only cleaned 
and dried, but the latter is ſcalded 
previous to its being dried, and con- 
ſequently is rendered leſs aromatic. 
That which is the leaſt fibrous is „e- 
counted the beſt, This root is of a 
warm aromatic nature, but not fo 
much as might be expected from its 
hot and pungent taſte, It is uſeſul in 
cold flatulent diſorders, the gripes, &c. 
and is an uſeful addition to purging 
medicines, which it prevents from 
griping. Its effects are more laſting 
than thoſe of pepper, but it does not 
warm ſo much, 


GIRTHS of a ſaddle, are the ſtrong 


bands which fix it on the horſe's back, 


by going round from ſide to fide under 
his belly, and buckling tight. 


GIRTH-WEBBING. The ſtuff of 
which the girihs are made, 


GLAND. A circumſcribed appa- 
ratus of the ſoft parts of the animal 
frame, whoſe office is to ſecrete a par- 
ticular juice, and throw it out of the 
immediate circulation. The glands 
are roundiſh bodies ſeated in the cel- 
lular membrane,. generally near the 
large veſſels, their ſubſtance is firm, 
and they differ conſiderably from each 
other both in ſize and colour. 


GLANDERS. A diſtemper in 
horſes which too generally proves fa. 
tal, notwithſtanding the many boaſted 
remedies that are preſcri for its 
cure. At firſt when it is only a ſim- 
ple ozena, or ulcer of the internal 
membrane that lines the noſe, it is 
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not difficult to cure, but when it has 
continued ſome time, and is ar- 
rived at a great degree of malignancy, 
it is both dangerous and contagiuus. 
In fa& all horſes that are ſaid to die of 
the glanders, are victims to a pulmo- 
nary conſumption, the Inngs of all 
_ being found diſcaſcd or deſtroy- 
ed. 

This diſeaſe is known by a flux or 
running of corrupt matter from the 
nof rils, which is of different colours, 
according as the diſeaſe is more or lets 
inveterate, white, yellow, green, and 
ſometimes almoſt black, and very fetid, 
in which cauſe it may be concluded 
that the bones are become foul. This 
diſorder is likewiſe always attended 
with a ſwelling, or enlargement of the 
glands under the horſe's jaws. In the 
carly ſtages of the diſeaſe the follow- 
ing remedy may be uſed: 

Tax a bundle of green aſh twigs, 
which are about an inch diame- 
ter, and burn them to a coal on 
a hearth, or other convement 
place, after which quench them 
in a proper quantity of ſtrong 
beer, to form a ſtrong ley with: 
which, when made, ſtrain off, and 
having the horſe's head raiſed 
properly, pour three or four 
ſpoonful down each noſtril, with 
a drenching horn twice a day till 
he is well. 

In the ſecond ſtage, where the lungs 
are affected, this remedy cannot ef- 
fect a cure; but the following has been 
known to ſucceed, when that has been 
the caſe, and in ſeveral inſtances : 

Mix powder of myrrh, ginger, and 

ſulphur, together in a warm mafh 
of bran, 

: Which place in a little tub under 
the horſe's noſe, without ſuffering him 
to eat it, and cover his head over with 
a rug or blanket, ſo that all the air 


that he breathes may be ftrongly im- 


pregaated with the above ingredients, 
and when the maſh is grown cool 
enough, put it into a horſe-hair, or 
other cloſe bag, like thoſe which the 
KicLney-coachinen uſe for feedingtheir 
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horſes with while at their ſtands, then 
draw the bag over the horſe's noſe, 
and 1aſten it to his head, By the time 
this is got cold, have a freſh one ready 
to apply in the ſame manner and re- 
peat the proceſs fix or eight times the 
firſt day. This will bring great quan- 
titics of -mucus or ſlime away from 
his noſe, and greatly relieve him. Let 
the application be renewed once in 
two or three days, and it will generally 
prove ſucceſsful. If the glands under 
the jaws are greatly ſwelled, a little 
mercurial ointment ſhould be rubbed 
into them once a day, which will con- 
tribute to ſoften and diffolve them. 
When a horſe is infected with this 
diſorder, he ſhould be teparated from 
all the reſt that are found, otherwiſe 
they will run a riſk of catching the 
complaint, which is much better to 
be avoided, 


GORGED, SwzLLED, or Ex- 
LARGED, terms generally applied to 
horſe's legs that are ſwelled by ſtand- 
ing too long in the ſtable, 


GOURDINESS. Another term for 
a ſwelling in the legs of horfes, attend- 
ed with pains and ſores. The way to 
cure them is, to clip away the hair as 
cloſe as poſſible, and then to bath the 
legs with linſeed oil and brandy ſhaken 
together in a phial, till they are per- 
fectly united. This ſhaking is to be re- 
peated every time the lotion is made uſe 
of, as the two ingredients which com- 
poſe it will naturally ſeparate from each 
other by ſtanding. A few dreſſings 
will heal the ſores, and the ſwelling 
will ſubſide quickly after. . 


GRAINS-OF- PARADISE have er- 
roneouſly been ſuppoſed to be the ſeeds 
of the larger cardamom. They are 
brought from Guinea and the Eaſt- 
Indies. Their form is regular, and 
their colour a reddiſh brown. They 
grow in pods formed like unripe figs, 
and about the ſame ſize, which pods 
are divided internally into three cells, 


each of which contains two rows of 


ſeeds, They have the flavour of car- 
damom 
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damom ſeeds, and the pungency. of 
pepper. Their virtues are the ſame as 
cardamoms, carraways, &c. which ſee. 


GRAPES. A word frequently 
uſed to ſignify the arreſts or mangy 
tumours upon a horſe's legs, 


GRAPPLE. A horſe is ſaid to grap- 
ple either in one or both hind legs, the 
term being applied only to them. He 
grapples both legs when he lifts them 
both at once, and raiſes them preci- 
pitately, as though he were curvetting, 
and he grapples one leg when he lifts 
it with precipitation higher than the 
other, without bending the ham, hence 
they ſay, © your horſe grapples, or 
& hops in fuch a manner, that he muſt 
« have the ſtring halt.“ 


GRASS. A general name for moſt 
of the herbaceous plants that are in 
ule for the feeding of cattle. Graſs 
appears to be the food beſt adapted to 
horſes, as well as many others of the 
brute creation, yet is not graſs ſo 
nouriſhing as to ſupport a horſe 
through much hard labour, without 
the aiſiſtance of corn, or other dry 
provender. That graſs is always rec- 
koned the moſt ſweet, and nutritive 
that is ſhort, thick, and produced on 
dry, but rich land, as is ſcen in horſes 
thriving more on the graſs that grows 
near commons, than on meadow graſs 
that has often been mowed. A ſum- 
mer's graſs is frequently neceſſary for 
horſes that have been kept up a long 
time, or that have been over worked, 
and it would be well to give every 
horſe a month or two's graſs in the be- 
zinning of ſummer, where there is a 
conveniency of doing ſo, 


GRAVELLING. A misfortune 
that ſometimes happens to a horſe on 
a journey, it conſiſts in little pebbles 
getting betwixt the ſhoe and the hoof, 
and ſettling there, ſo as to get to the 
quick, and there feſter. The only 
way to cure it 1s to take off the ſhoe, 
and then draw the place with a draw- 
ing iron, till you come to the quick ; 
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this done, pick out the gravel, and 
ſqueeze out the matter, and blood that 
is found collected there. Then waſh 
the parts well. with ſimple tincture of 
myrrh, and ſtop up the hole with hurds 
wet in the ſame, after which let the 
ſhoe be put carefully on again, and in 
twice or three times thus dreſſing, he 
will get well, but do not travel or 
work him before he is ſa, nor let his 
foot go into the wet, which would 
greatly retard the cure. 


GRAY, or Grey, a mixture of 
white and black. 


GREASE. A diſorder in the legs 
of horſes, to whieh they are very li- 
able in the winter, particularly thoſe 
that are young. Whenever a horſe's 
heels are obſerved to ſwell in the ſta- 
ble, and ſubſide or go down on being 


exerciſed ; let care be taken to watt 


them very clean every time he comes 
in, with ſoap ſuds, chamber lye, vi- 
negar and water, &c. which, with pro- 
per rubbing, will frequently prevent 
or remove this complaint ; or let them 
be bathed twice a day with old ver- 
Juice, or the following mixture, which 
will brace up the relaxed veſſels; and 
if rags wet with the ſame are rolled 
on, and fecured with proper bandages 
for a few days, it is moſt likely that 
the ſwellings will ſoon ſubſide by this 
method only, as the bandage will ſup- 
port the veſſels till they have recovered 
their proper tone. To anſwer this 
end alſo, a laced ſtocking, made of 
ſtrong canvas, or coarſe cloth, neatly 
fitted to the part, would be found ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, and might be eaſi- 
ly made. 
TAxx rectified ſpirits of wine, four 
ounces, and diſſolve m it half an 
ounce of camphor, to which add 
old verjuice, ſix ounces, white 
vitriol diſſolved in a little water, 
one ounce, and ſhake them well 
together. 

But if cracks or ſcabs are obſerved, 
which ooze and run, let the hair be 
clean clipped, as well to prevent a 
lodzment, which ſoon ſtinks, and be- 
2 comes 
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eomes offenſive by its ſtay, as to make 
it eaſier to waſh out any dirt or gravel 
that may accumulate ; and which, if 
ſuffered to remain there, would greatly 
aggravate the diforder. After this has 
been done, it will, in caſe the ſcabs 
are hard, be neceſſary to begin the 
cure with poultices, made either of 
boiled turnips and lard, or with a hand- 
ful of linſecd powdered, or oatmeal 
and rye flour, with a little common 
turpentine and hog's lard, boiled up 
with ſtrong beer grounds, or the lees 
of red wine. The digeſtive ointment, 
or baſilicon being applied to the ſores 
for two or three days, with one or the 
other of theſe poultices over it, will, by 
ſoftening them, promote a more free 
diſcharge, unload the over diſtended 
veſſels, and take down the ſwelling 3 
after which the ſores may be dried u 
with the following lotion with eaſe 
and ſafety: | 
TaxkE white vitriol, and burnt alum, 
of each two ounces, Egyptia- 
cum, one ounce, lime water a 
quart, mix them and waſh the 
ſores with a ſponge dipped in the 
mixture twice a day, and after 
waſhing apply the common white 
ointment, ſpread on lint or tow, 
to which may be occaſionally 
added, a dram or two of ſugar of 
lead. 
Or ihe following waſh may be made 
uſe of: | 
Tart half an ounce of blue vitriol, 
_ diſſolve it in a pint of water, 
then decant off the clear into a 
quart bottle, and add thereto 
half a pint of camphorated ſpirits 
of wine, with the ſame quantity of 
vinegar, and two ounces of ZEgyp- 
tiacum: 8 
After uſing this, dreſs with the fol- 
lowing ointment: 
TAxR honey four ounces, white 
lead in fine powder, two ounces, 
and verdigreaſe one ounce, mix 
them together, and apply it as the 
former, 
Many people are fond of giving 
their horſes a great deal of phyſic in 
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this complaint, with 1 do not know 
what of diuretic balls; the former 
of which may, when there is a foul- 
neſs in the whole maſs of blood, at the 
ſame time that a horſe is greaſed, prove 
ſerviceable; but the latter are, in my opi- 
nion, totally uſeleſs, if not injurious; 
and it is not one caſe in ten that the 
ones of phyſic is abſolutely neceſ- 
ary. 


GREEN-OINTMENT for horſes, 

is made as follows: 

Take reſin, and yellow wax, of 
each the quantity of a large wal- 
nut, and having melted them, 
add half a pound of hog's lard, 
and a ſpoonful of honey, this mix- 
ture being well melted and incor- 
porated together, add half a 

und of turpentine, and this 

ing diſſolved, remove the whole 
from the fire, and ſtir into it an 
ounce of verdigreaſe in fine pow- 
der, then put the ointment once 
more on the fire till it begins to 
boil, after which let it be ſtrained 
through a cloth, and kept for uſe, 

It is an excellent ointment for 

cleanſing wounds, taking away fun- 
ous fleſh, and extracting thorns or 
plints. 


GROOM. One who makes it his 
buſineſs to look after horſes. A groom 
fhould behave in ſo gentle and mild 
a manner to the horſes under his care, 
as may engage them to love him, for a 
horſe is of all other animals, the dog 
excepted, the moſt docile, and loving 
to man. Therefore, if he be treated 
with kindneſs and gentleneſs, his be- 
haviour will be mild and loving; but 
if the groom or keeper be harſh and 
aſſionate, he will frequently put the 
orſe out of temper and patience, and 
occaſion him to bite and kick, and 
uſe other vicious actions. Therefore, 
a groom ſhould frequently careſs, 
and encourage his horſes, talking to 
them, and giving them good words, 
as well as being mild in his actions. 
He muſt alſo duly comb and dreſs them, 
wipe away the duſt, pick and clean 
them, 
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them; feed, pamper, and cheriſh them, 
and conſtantly employ himſelf in do- 
ing ſomething about them, as looking 
to their heels, taking up their feet, &c. 
nay, he ought to keep them ſo well 
dreſt, that he may almoſt ſee his own 
face upon their coats: he muſt likewiſe 
keep their feet ſtopped and anointed 
daily, their heels free from ſcratches, 
&c. ever having a watchful eye over 
them, and over- looking all their actions, 
as well feeding as drinking: that ſo 
no inward diſorder or infirmity may 
ſeize upon them without his being ſen- 
ſible thereof, and endeavouring to re- 
move it. The qualifications neceſſary 
in a groom are obedience, fidelity, 
patience, diligence, &. He ought 
to love his horſe in the next degree to 
his maſter, and endeavour by fair 
uſage, to gain a reciprocal love from 
him, with an exact obedience, which, 
if he knows how to pay his maſter, he 
will be the better qualified to teach 
his horſe, which, as 15 before noticed, 
muſt be done by gentle means, in pre- 
ference to paſſionate and outrageous 
ones; for thoſe who are ſo irrational 
themſelves as not to have their own 
paſſions in ſubjection, are very unfit 
to undertake the care of an irrational 
animal like the horſe. His patience 
will likewiſe be often exerciſed, and 
that he ſhould always be maſter of: 
for by being patient and temperate to 
his horſes, he will ſoon bring them to 
be tractable and loving to him, there 
being no animal that is more ſo if he 
be uſed with kindneſs. The next re- 

uifite in a groom is neatneſs or clean- 
Aneſs. He ſhould keep his ſtable clean 
ſwept, and in good order, his ſaddles, 
ſtirrup leathers, and girths perfectly 
clean, and above all, his horſe perfectly 
clean and well dreſſed. And laſtly, 
bis diligence will be viſible in a con- 
tinual diſcharge of his duty, and a 
minute attention to the health and 
welfare of his horſes; for if he under- 
ſtands his buſineſs, and is attentive to it, 
he will, when ever ſymptoms of ſickneſs, 
lameneſs, &c. happen to them,immedi- 
ately diſcover it, and upon ſuch diſ- 
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covery ſeek for a proper remedy, As 
for the manner of treating horſes in 
particular, it ought to be ſo well un- 
deritood by every one who undertakes 
the care of them, as to render any 
thing on that head uſeleſs; but as that 
is not always the caſe, I ſhall juſt lay 
down a few rules, by which ſuch as 
are ignorant of the proper manner of 
treating a horſe may ſoon be well ſkil- 
led therein. 

The firſt buſineſs of a groom in the 
morning ſhould be to water him, 
then to comb, rub, and duſt him well, 
after which he ſhould have his allow- 
ance of corn. The ſame care ſhould 
likewiſe be taken of. him in the even. 
ing, or whenever he has been a jour- 
ney. A groom is likewiſe to attend 
to the horſe's feet, and ſee when they 
want ſhoeing; and when that is the 
caſe, he ſhould ſee that the ſhoes are 
anſwerable to his feet, and not let the 
farrier or ſmith pare away his feet to 
make them fit the ſhocs, but let his feet 
be well opened between the quarters 
and the fruth, that he may not be hoof 
bound, and let them not be opened 
ſideways, but ſtraight, for if they are 
opened otherwiſe, the heels, which are 
the ſupport of the horſe, will be quite 
cut away; his foot ſhould be pared as 
hollow as poſtible,and then the ſhoe will 
not preſs upon it. The ſhoe ought to 
come near the heel, but not ſo cloſe 
as to bruiſe it, nor yet ſo open as to 
catch in his ſhoes, if he ſhould hap- 
pen to have an over-reach, and fo 
hazard the pulling them off, the break- 
ing of the hoof, or the bruiſing of his 
heel. The webs of his ſhoes ought 
to be neither too broad, nor toonarrow, 
but of a moderate ſize, about an inch 
broad, with ſtopped ſpunges, and even 
with his foot; for though it would be 
an advantage ſor a travelling horſe to 
have his ſhoes ſet a little wider than 


the hoof on each fide, that the ſhoe. 


may bear his weight, and not his foot 


touch the ground, yet the hunter be- 


ing frequently obliged to gallop on 


rotten ſpongy earth, if he have them 


larger, it would hazard his being lamed 
or 
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or having his ſhoes pulled off. Having 
got his ſhoes fet on in the manner here 
directed, a good deal of his hoof will 
be left at the toe to be pared off, 
which being done, and his feet ſmouth- 
ed with a raſp or file, he will ſtand ſo 
firm, and his fcet will be fo ſtrong, 
that he will tread as boldly on the 
ſtones, as on the fofteſt turf. If he 
ſhould be rod to water night and 


morning, let him ſtand a little time in 


the water, which will, according to 
the opinion of ſome, tonghen his hoofs, 
and cloſe up the holes made by the 
driving of the nails. After wards ride 
him gently home, tie him up to the 
rack, and have hun rubbed well over 
the body and legs with dry ſtraw ; 
then, if it be evening, ſtop up his 
feet with cow dung, or pig dung, and 
fup him up properly for the night. 


GROUPADE, in horſcmanſhip. A 
tofty kind of manage, and higher 
than the ordinary curvets. 


GUN-SIIOT WOUNDS. See the 
aiticle WOUNDS, 


GUAIACUM-WOOD, and GUM, 
are brought to us from Jamaica, Mexi- 
co, and other parts of the Weſt-In- 
dies, particularly the Antilles. The 
wood comes over in large logs, which 
weigh four or five hundred each. It 
is hard, compact, and fo heavy, as to 
fink in water, the outer part is fre— 
quently of a pale yellowiſh colour, 
but the heart is black, or of a deepiſh 
brown, ſometimes it is marbled with 
2 variety of colours. It has little or 
no ſmell, except it be heated, and 
then a ſlight aromatic one is perceived. 
The gum, or rather reſin, called by the 
name of guajacum, flows from the tree, 
and is of a brown c:.lour, partly red- 
d:!h, and often of a greeniſn caſt, very 
britile, having a gloſſy ſurfice when 
broke, and of pungent taſte, The 
greateſt part of what is brought to us 
is in irregular maſfes of a greeniſh co- 
lour. There is a ſort in drops, which 
is much the beſt, but it is rarely to 
be met with, 
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Both the wood and the gum are of 
a heating nature, rending to promote 
perſpiration, and ſweeten the blood 
and juices. For this reaſon they are 
uſeful in all blotches and deformities 
of the ſkin, as the mange, farcy, &c. 
they are allo of ſervice in drophes, and 
in all caſes where there is too much 
humidity or moiſture in the body. 


GUM-ARABIC. A gum that flows 
from the Egyptian acacia or thorn, 
and is brought to us from Turkey, in 
ſmall irregular maſles of a clear whit- 
iſh, or pale yellow colour, The me- 
dical character of this gum confiſts in 
its glutinous quality, in conſequence of 
which, it ſerves to incraſſate and ob- 
trude thin acrimonious humours, and 
is ſerviceable in tickling coughs, fluxes 
of the belly, attended with gripes, and 
where the mucus that lines the inteſ- 
tines, or urinary paſſages is abraded 
or worn away. For theſe reaſons it is 
good in the pravel, ſtranguary, &c. 
Gum from the plumb or cherry trees 
of our own country, is of the ſame 
nature, and may be uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes, 


GUTS. The inteſtines of a horſe, 
For an account of the diſcales of theſe 
parts, ſee Cholic, &c. 


GUTTA-SERENA. A ſpecies of 
blindneſs in which the eye looks clear 
and tranſparent, as though there was 
no defect of fight. Sometimes it is 
cauſed by a palſy of the optic nerve, 
ſometimes it proceeds from a tumour, 
or ſulneſs in the adjacent parts, and 
fron: various other cauſes, but whe- 
ther or not we are able to aſcertain 
the cauſe, we are certain that the cure 
is very difficult, and ſeldom accom- 
pliſhed. Perhaps the beſt way of 
treating it is by bleeding firſt, if there 
appears to be an over fulneſs of blood; 
or purging, if ſerum ſcems to predo- 
minate,andafterwards giving moderate 
doſes of calomel, with a purge of ſuc- 
cotrine aloes aſter the third or fourth 
doſe, The quantity of calomel may be 
leflened or increaſed according to the 

apparent 
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apparent ſtrength of the horſe, but 


two drams will be the right propor- 
tion. 

Rowelling is likewiſe a proper ope- 
ration in this complaint, but it is fel- 
dom that any thing reſtores the ſight, 
particularly if the diſeaſe is neglected 
at its firit appearance, 


* 


ABITS of horſes, are ſometimes 
good, and ſometimes very bad, 

as is too often experienced by their 
owners. And that horſes, and all 
other brute creatures will contract 
habits as well as men, is evident to a 
demonſtration, as well as that theſe 
habits may be improved and amended 
by proper uſage, and made worle by 
the contrary. When a horte is natu- 
rally of a vicious diſpoſition, it is no 
very difficult matter to perceive ſome 
traces of it in his countenance, though 
many of the ſymptoms which authors 
ſuppoſe to indicate a vicious diſpoſi- 
tion are frequently perceptible in ſuch 
as are naturally free from any thing of 
the kind, For this reaſon, it will be 
prudent not to pals any poſitive judg- 
ment of this kind on a horſe till you 
have tried him, as you may happen to 
be very much miſtaken, though un- 
doubtedly your deciſion might ſome- 
times be a very juſt one. Horſes are 
almoſt of as many different diſpoſitions 
as men, for we find ſome that are 
briſk and active, of a quick apprehen- 
fon, and a retentive memory, while 
others are naturally dull, heavy, and 
fluggiſh. Some are calm, gentle, and 
temperate; others fierce, fiery, and 
furious ; ſome are timid and fearful, 
others reſolute and bold; and ſome- 
times it happens that a horſe who had 
the beſt natural diſpoſition in. the 
world is rendered quite the reverſe by 
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bad, or fooliſh treatment; and it 


frequently is ſeen that theſe acquired 
bad habits are more hard to eradicate 


than thoſe which are natural. It is no 


leſs a truth, that horſes tempers change 
with their years, than it is that men's 
do ſo. Some authors would have us 
believe that the tempers of colts have 
been altered and ſpoiled by going in 
paltures that produce long four grals, 
which they ſay inclines them to be 
dull and ſtupid ; while, on the other 
hand, a paſture that is thort, ſweet, 
and airy, diſpoſes them to be liveiy 
and chearful. But the management, 
or training of them up, is much more 
likely to lay a foundation tor good or 
bad habits, than any other thing what- 
ever, for which reaſon, care ſhould 
be taken that thoſe wha are about 
them, and have the care of them, play 
no tricks which will have a tendency 
to learn them any thing which wouid 
be diſagreeable when they come to be 
rode; as nothing is more difficult to 
remove than ſuch acquired bad habits, 
eſpecially when they have been of any 
long continuance. 


HAMORRHAGE. A flux of blood 
from any part of the body. Hzxmor- 
rhages may be either external or in- 
ternal, in either of which cates they 
muſt be treated as recent wounds, for 
before any thing of this kind can hap- 
pen, the blood- veſſels muſt either be 
divided or ruptured, either of which 


is dangerous it they are large, and-the - 


diſcharge of the vital fluid great; par- 
ticularly if it is diſcharged inwardly, 
in which caſe the moſt judicious means 
that can be uſed too often prove ineſ- 
ficacious. 


HAIR. The external covering or 
coat of a horie's body, which-not only 
ferves as a defence for him from the 
cold, but as an ornament, and indeed 
nothing can look more beautiful than 
the coat or hair of a fine coloured 
horſe, that is in condition, and well 
looked after. In order to make the 
hair of a horſe ſmooth and fleck, 
he muſt be kept wwardly W 

or 
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for when that is not the caſe the hair 
will be ſure to ſtare and look rough, 
Jet there be as much pains taken with 
him as may be. Giving a horſe a mo- 
derate ſweat now and then, likewiſe 
contributes greatly to make his coat 
appear fine, as it raiſes and looſens 
the duſt, and other filth that renders 
the coat foul, but in order to make 
the moſt of a ſweat in this reſpect, it 
ſhould be ſcraped off his body while 
it is at the height, with a knife, or ſome 
other proper inſtrument, which will 
lay his coat even and ſmooth; and 
there are ſome that whenever they 
bleed their horſes, rub them all over 
with the blood, letting it coutinue on 
two or three days, and then atter cur- 
rying and rubbing them well, their 
coats will look remarkably ſleek and 
ſhining, 

When the hair ſheds or falls off the 
tails or manes of horſes, it is generally 
occaſioned by ſomething acrimonious 
in the blood and juices, which can 
only be corrected by proper phyſic, 
at the fame time that the parts are 
dreſſed externally with a little ſpirits 
of wine, to which is added about an 
equal'quantity of Goulard's extract of 
lead; or with ſome other ſimilar ap- 
plication. 

Some authors give us a variety of 
receipts for taking away hair from 
any part of the body; but I think 
they would have been doing the pub- 
lic more efſential ſervice, had they in- 
formed us how we could make it grow 
afreſh on thoſe places which by ac- 
cident are deprived of- it, 


HALBERT. A piece of iron about 
an inch broad, and two or three long, 
welded to the toe of a Tame horſe's 
ſhoe, with an intent to prevent him 
from treading or reſting too much 
upon his toe. 

Halbert ſhoes from their conſtruc- 
tion muſt neceſſarily conſtrain the 
horſes that wear them, when they go 
at a moderate rate, to tread or reſt on 
the heel, the conſequence of which 
muſt be a ſtretching and lengthening 
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of the back ſinew, if by any accident 
it has been ſhrunk or contracted. 


HALTER. A hempen rope, or 
ſtring contrived to faſten a horſe when 
in the ſtable to the manger, Some 
horſes are apt to unhalter themſelves, 
in which caſe it will be better to have 
"a head-ſtalls with a throat» 

and. 


HALTER-CAST. An excoriation 
of the paſtern, occaſioned by the hal- 
ter's being entangled about the horſe's 
hind feet, when he is endeavouring to 
{cratch his head with them. For ſome- 
times it happens that while a horſe is 
attempting to ſcrub the itching part 
of his head and neck with his hind 
feet, one of them will get entangled in 
the halter, and by the violent ſtrug- 
gling of the horſe to get it looſe, re- 
ceive very dangerous hurts in the hol- 
low of the paſtern. 


The cure conſiſts in rubbing the 


part with brandy and linſeed oil, mix- 


ed together in equal quantities, morn- 
ing and evening, after having cut the 
hair away as cloſely as poſſible. Care 
ſhould likewiſe be taken to keep the 
foot as clean as poſſible. Another reme- 
dy much extolled by many for theſe kind 
of accidents, is, to take an equal quan- 
tity of oil and wine, and boil them 
together till the wine is evaporated; 
after which the remaining oil is to be 
applied once a day to the grieved part, 
which will be healed thereby in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time. 


HALTING. A limping; or irre- 
gularity in the motion of a horſe, 
owing to lamenefs in the ſhoulder, 
leg, or foot, which makes him endea- 
vour to ſave the part, or uſe it timo- 
rouſly. Halting ſometimes happens to 
a horſe behind as well as betore, but 
when it 1s in the fore part we may 


. fafely conclude that it lies in the 


ſhoulder, knee, flank; paſtern, or foot. 
If it lies in the ſhoulder it muſt be 
towards the withers, or in the pitch 
of the ſhoulders, and it may be diſ- 

covered 
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covered to be in theſe places, by the 
animal drawing his leg after him, and 
not uſing it ſo nimbly as the others. 
If he caſts one leg more cutwards 
than he does the other, it is a ceitain 
fign that he is lame in the ſhoulder, 
and if you take and turn him ſhort, 
on either fide, you will find that he 
either will favour the leg on the lame 
fide, or ſtumble in turning. When a 
horſe while ſtanding in the ſtable holds 
out one leg farther than the other, 
and on your mounting him favours it 
more than uſual you may conclude 
that the grievance. lies in the withers, 
and by griping him hard thereabouts, 
you will probaly ſee him ſhrink, or 
attempt to bite, which will point out 
to you the very part affected. 

When a horſe treads ſhort, thick,and 
ina clumſy manner with his fore feet, it 
is odds if the hurt is not in the pitch of 
his ſhoulder cloſe to his breaſt, which 
will be diſcovered to a certainty, by 
ſetting your thumb againſt the part 
where you ſuppoſe the grievance to lic, 
and preſſing it hard with it, for he will 
ſhrink when you preſs upon it, and put 
back his leg, foot, and body; and if 
the hurt is in the elbow you may diſ- 
cover it by pinching him with your 
fore finger and thumb about the part, 
as he will hold up his leg, and try to 
bite you, when the injured part is 
pinched, 

If the grief lies in the knee, it may 
be known by the horſe's going very 
Riff and clumſily; for in this caſe, it 
will be impoffible for him to bend his 
knee ſo nimbly as uſual, or fo neatly 
as he does the other. If lameneſs is 
occaſioned by a ſtrain of the back 
finew, a ſplint, &c. it will be per- 
ceptible to the fight or touch, or per- 
haps to both, or if it is owing to the 
mallenders, the cauſe will be eafil 
found out. And whenever the paſ- 
tern joint is affected, it will be ſeen 
that he does not bend it ſo well as he 
does the other, and if you put a hand 
on the place, it will be found to feel 
very hot. If lameneſs lies in the foot, 
it muſt be either in the coronet or ſole, 
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if in the former, it is probably owing 
to ſome ſtrain or ſudden wrench of the 
part; if in the hoot, by an over-reach, 
or there muſt be ſome diſtemper in, 
or about the fruſh, aud if it lies in the 
ſole, it muſt originate in ſome prick, 
or ſimilar accident. 

It is a matter of the greateſt impor. 
tance when a horſe is lame, to deter- 
mine in which pait thelameneſsi:ſeated 
as a great deal of time and expence 
might otherwiſe be thrown away to no 
purpoſe, by making applications to a 
wrong part. When the cauſe is aſcer- 
tained, recourſe muſt be had to ſuch 
remedies as are adapted to the re- 
moval thereof. See AcCLor, PrICK, 
SPLENTS, STRAIN, &C. 


HAM, or HouGH. The bending 
of a horſe's hind legs, comprehendin 
likewiſe the point oppoſite to the ben 
called the hock. The hams of a horſe 
ſhould be large, and not bend too 
much. They ſhould likewiſe be ner- 
vous, ſupple, dry, and not overloaded 
with fleſh, for when that is the caſe, 
they are ſubje& to ſeveral diſorders, 
and imperfections, ſuch as the capa- 
let, curb, ſallender, ſpavin, &ec. 


HAND, the meaſure of. A fiſt 
clenched, by which it is cuſtomary to 
meaſure the height of a horſe. The 
exact hand is four inches. The ſpear, 
or ſword hand is the horſeman's right 
hand, and his bridle hand is his left. 
Every good horſeman will hold his 
bridle-hand three or four inches above 
the pommel of his ſaddle, by which 
means he will be ready at all times to 
give his horſe the neceſſary helps or 
corrections of the bridle. Some 
horſemen may be ſaid to have no hand, 
for they make uſe of the bridle with- 
out any diſcretion, and without know- 
ing how to give the neceſſary aids or 
helps of the hand, with any degree 
of nicety or propriety, by which ne- 
gle& or 1gnorance they are continually 
in danger of having their horſe com- 
mit ſome fault or other, which may 
prove injurious to himſelf or his rider, 
if not to both of them, whereas a 

perſon 
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prrſbn that keeps his horfe properly 
upon the hand, is always prepared, to 
avoid any ſurprize or diſappointment 
from him, and it is a proof of a 
horfeman's judgment when his horfe 
reſts upon the hand, and never refuſes 
or diſobeys its effects. 

In order to make a horſe right upon 
the hand, and free in the ſtay, he muſt 
be taught by degrees, and in a gentle 
manner to know the effects which the 
hand produces, to effect which the 
rider muſt frequently turn him or 
change hands, ſtop him, and manage 
with judgment the apput or preſſure 
on his mouth, ſo as to make him bear 
chearfully the puniſhment or effects 
of the bitt, without reſiſting the ſame, 
or bearing heavy on the bridle-hand. 

Nothing teaches horſes more eſſcc- 
tually to be right upon the hand than 
accuſtoming them to the ſhort or hand 
gallop. And every horſeman ought 
to bave a light hand, or in other 
words, he ſhou!d only feel the horſe 
upon his hand in ſo light a man- 
ner, that he may have it in his power 
to reſiſt him when he commits any 
ſault, or attempts to be unruly, and 
then he ſhould inſtead of pulling the 
bridle hard, looſe it, or let it go to its 
uſual degree of flackneſs, as ſoon as 
the neceſſary reſiſtance has been made; 
and if a horte is ſo eager to go for- 
ward, that he preſſes much upon the 
hand, you ſhould now and then flack- 
en your band for a little way, and 
keep a tight hand at other times, which 
will ſo difappoint him that in a ſhort 
time he will (if a young horſe ſoon 
forget to preſs upon the bitt. This 
facility or eaſe with which the horſe. 
man flackens or tightens his hand, is 
what is to be underſtood by having a 
good hand. To ſlack or eaſe the hand, 
you mull ſlaken the bridle, and to hold 
up, or 1uſtain the hand, is juſt the re- 
verſe. To guide a horſe by the hand, 
is tœ turn or change hands upon one 
tread, and to make him part from the 
hand, or make him ſlip from it is to 
put lim on at full ſpeed. A horſe is 
ſaid to force the hand when he does 
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not fear the bridle, but run off in ſpite 
of the riders efforts to ſtop him. A 
horſe that parts right from the hand 
never ſhould put himſelf upon his back 
or reins, but bring down his. hips. 
When a' horſe turns upon a walk, trot, 
and gallop, he is ſaid to turn upon all 
hands, and to work a horſe upon the 
hand is to manage him by the effect of 
the bridle, without interpoſing any 
other help except the calves of the 
legs, and thoſe as ſeldom as may be. 
Fore-hand and hind-hand, of a horſe, 
are terms made ute of to diſtinguiſh 
the fore parts from the hindermoſt, by 
the ſituation of the horſeman's hand. 
The head, neck, and fore quarters, 
are the fore-hand, and the other in- 
cludes the remaining parts of the 
body. ; 


HARD-HORSE in the manage, is 
_ that is inſenfible to both whip and 
pur. 


HARNESS. The furniture of a 
coach, or any other draught horſe. 


HARNESS-GALLS are occaſioned 
by the friction of the harneſs againſt 
the breaſts of coach or other draught 
horſes, which makes them riſe up in- 
to hard bunches, but more eſpecially 
in wet weather. To cure this diforder, 
let the hair about the bruiſed part be 
cut, and ſhaved off as cloſely as poſ- 
ſible, and then rub the whole breaſt 
with a lather of black ſoap and water, 
after which waſh that part of the breaſt 
that is uſually covered with the pe- 
tural with ſalt and water, and let 
it dry on. If the hardneſs of any 
part of the harneſs occafions it to 
gall any part of the body, the hard 
part muſt either be taken away, or it 
muſt be covered with ſomething ſoft. 


HART*s-HORN SHAVINGS. The 
raſpings or ſhavings of deer's horns, 
are ſo called, and a jelly made with 
them, is without any doubt an excel- 
lent thing to make any kind of balls 
with, that are given in broken-winded 
or conſumptive caſes, and all others 
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where ſtrengthening and binding is 
neceſſary; the calcined or burut hart's- 
horn is likewiſe very good for to be 
uſed in all looſeneſſeſs, that proceed 
from any ſharpneſs, or acrimony of 
the juices, and for various other diſ- 
orders. 


Spirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn are 
all made at once by putting any quanti- 
ty of ſolid pieces of hartthorn into a 
retort or iron pot, with a copper head, 
ſo as to fill it about two thirds, and 
then placing the ſame upon a naked 
fire, which muſt be gradually increaſed 
in heat till all that is capable of being 
raiſed thereby is come over. The ſalt 
and ſpirit are afterwards rectified, by 
re-diſtiling them, in doing which, the 
ſpirit and oil will come over into the 
receiver, while the volatile ſalt ſtrikes 
to the neck of the retort as in all other 
proceſſes of the ſame nature. The 
ſpirit of hart*s-horn is nothing elſe but 
a ſmall portion of the ſalt diluted in 
the phlegm. It is a promoter of ſweœat, 
and all other diſcharges of the Hin, 
and conſequently is good in all diſor- 
ders of the nervous ſyſtem, but the 
volatile ſalt being endued with the 
ſame properties in a much greater de- 
gree, is generally made uſe of for me- 
dical purpoſes. It ſhould be kept very 
cloſe in a phial, with a ground glaſs 
ſtopple; and it is beſt to give it in 
ſome convenient liquid, in which it 
will readily diſſolve, or if it be made 
into a ball, the buſineſs Niould be 
done the moment before it is given, 
otherwiſe its more volatile and active 
parts will fly off and make their eſ- 
ca The ſalt of hartſhorn that is 
commonly met with in the ſhops, is 
nothing more than a compoſition of 
quick lime, and nitrous ſalts, and is 
hard, white, and in large pieces, where- 
as the true ſalt is tranſparent, fleaky, 
of a yellowiſh caſt, and not ſo pun- 
gent as the other, 


HART, or STAaG-Fv:L.. Akindof 
rheum or defluxion that falls upon the 
jaws, and other fore parts of a horie's 
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head, which prevents him from eat- 
Ing. 

HASTEN, or 8 Your 
Had, is an expreſſion frequently made 
uſe of by the riding maſter when a 
pupil is working a horſe upon volts, 
and the maſter has a mind he ſhould 
turn his hand quicker to that ſide on 
which the horſe works, fo that if the 
horſe works on the right he turns 
quicker with his ſhoulders to that ſide, 
5 the contrary if he works on the 
eft. 


HAUNCH, or Hir of a horſe, is 
that part of his hind quarters, which 
extends from his reins or back to his 
hough or ham, Perhaps there is not 
in the whole art of horſemanſhip a 
more neceſſary leſſon to be learned 
than that of putting a horſe upon his 
haunches, as a horſe that cannot bend 
and lower his hips muſt neceſſarily 
throw himſelf too much on his ſhoul- 
ders, and conſequently lie heavy on 
the hand. A horſe is ſaid to be well 
managed, when he bears lightly on 
the hand, anſwers to the ſpur, and ſets 
well upon his hips, and to bring him 
to do this, you muſt frequently make 
him go hackwards, making uſe of the 
aids of your hands, and the calves of 
vour legs in ſtopping him well, and if 
that has not the deſired effect you muſt 
try him upon a calade, or floping 
ground, See CALADE. 


HAW. A griſtly exoreſcence that 
ſometimes grows betwixt the lower 
eyelid, and eye of a horſe, and which 
will if not timely removed, en- 
tirely deſtroy the fight. It is ſuppoſed 
to proceed ſrom a defluxion of tough 
phlegmatic humours falling down 
from the head into the eye, where 


they unite and harden, or congeal to- 
gether, till they produce the com- 


plaint here treated of. It is known to 
be preſent by the watering of the eye, 
and the neither eye-lid remaining con- 
ſtantly open. To take it away the 
horie's head muſt be held very fteady, 
while the operator paſſes a needle 
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with ſtrong waxed thread through his 
upper eye- lid, and ties it to his head, 
and then takes the needle and paſſes 
it through the griſtly part of the haw, 
after having done which, he muſt cut 
the ſkin finely round with a ſharp 
knife, pulling gently by the thread all 
the time, till he brings the excreſcence 
clear away. Having done this, let the 
blood be waſhed out of the eye, with 
a little brandy and water, or ſalt and 
water, and when the bleeding ſtops, 
let it reſt. 

This is the beſt method of removing 
this infirmity, when it has arrived at 
any degree of inveteracy, though, 
while it is ſmall, and of a ſofter ſub. 
ſtance, it may be deſtroyed by blow- 
ing a little of the following powder, 
three or four times a day upon it, and 
waſhing it away about half an hour 
after with a little brandy and water. 

TaxE of cuttle fiſh bone, twenty 

grains, glaſs fincly powderd, ten 
grains, white vitriol fifteen grains, 
and mix theſe ingredients well 
with half a dram of Florentine 
orris root, which has been pre- 
viouſly reduced to a fine pow- 
der. | 

It may perhaps be neceſſary to cau- 
tion the yuung operator not to cut the 
excreſcence too cloſely away, as by ſo 
doing, he might occaſion a bleared 
eye. But when the harder parts are 
removed, the wound may be dreſſed 
daily with honey of roſes, mixed with 
about an eighth part of tincture of 
myrrh; and it any ſpongy fleſh ſhould 
ariſe, a ſprinkling of burnt alum now 
and then will ſoon remove it. 


HAY. The general name for graſs 
that is cut and dried for the uſe of 
cattle in winter And as hay is fo 
conſiderable an article in the feeding 
of Horſes, care ſhould be taken to pro- 
cure the beſt and ſweeteſt that can be 
got for that purpoſe. It is well 
known that the hay which is hardeſt, 
of the greeniſt colour, and fulleſt of 
the herb and flower, is preferable to 
ſueh as is ſoft and without ſcent. New 
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hay is not ſo good feed till it has ſtood 
a ſufficient time in the rick or ſtack, 
to ſweat out the ſuperfluous moiſture, 
as before the ſweating has taken place, 
it abounds with crude viſcid juices, 
which are hard to digeſt, and may oc- 
caſion fickneſs or impurities in the 
blood. Rye-graſs, hay, and clover 
mixed together make an excellent 
food for horſes, but it ſhould be given 
them rather ſparingly than otherwiſe, 
as it is apt, when they eat too greedil 

of it to occaſion cholics and other dif- 
orders in the ſtomach and bowels. All 
kinds of hay ſhould be given as freſh 
as conveniently can be from the ſtack, 
particularly in winter, or wet ſeaſons, 
at which times it will ſoon imbibe a 
great deal of wet from the at moſphere, 
and grow muſty. Short hay 1s ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be the beſt, and it 
undoubtedly is ſo in point of quality, 
though the produce muſt be conſider- 
ably leſs off a given quantity of land. 


HEAD of a horſe ſhould be narrow, 
lean, and not too long; but the princi- 
pal matter to be obſerved reſpecting 
it 1s, that it is well united withthe neck, 
that ſo the horſe may be enabled to 
bring it into a good poſition; and the 
beſt poſition in which a horſe can poſ- 
ſibly hold his head, is ſuch an one, as 
is perfectly perpendicular from the 
br w to the ground, ſo that were a 
plummet to be ſuſpended from that 
part, it would juſt raze or touch the 
noſe. Every horſe that has too large 
a head, is apt to bear too hard on the 
bridle, which not only tires the rider's 
hand very much, but expoſes both to 
ſeveral diſagreeable accidents; an e- 
ſides, a large headed horſe cannot ap- 
pear to any advantage, unleſs he has 
beſide, a very long, and well turned 
neck. In the language of the ſchools, 
the phraſe, „head of a horſe,” figni- 
fies the action of his neck, and the 
effect of the bridle and wriſt upon that 
and the head. Hence they ſay, “ this 
horſe's head is placed well, and obeys 
the hand; but that horſe refuſes to 
place his head properly, for he ſhoots 

out 
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out his noſe, and never reſts on the 
hand in the manner he ought to do.” 


HEAD and HIPS IN. A leſſon in 
the manage, which you muſt teach 
your horſe, by working him ſide-ways, 
upon two parallel lines at a walk or 
trot, ſo that when he makes a volt, 
his ſhoulders ſhall mark a pee or trade, 
while, at the ſame time, his haunchcs 
give the track of another; and the 
horſe at tie ſame time, by bending his 
neck, turns his head within the volt, 
and by that means is obliged to look 
over the ground he is to cover at the 
next motion. 


HEAD-STALL. A part of the 
bridle that covers the head. See Ca- 
VESON. 


HEAD-ACH. A diſeaſe, to which 
horſes are undoubtedly as liable as the 
human ſpecies, and which is diſcover- 
ed by the horſe hanging down his 
head and ears, having dim, watery, 
and ſwoln eyes, and voiding his urine 
by drops, or in very ſmall quantities 
at a time. As theſe ſymptoms however 
are produced by a variety of diſorders, 
it will be proper to trace it if poſſible, 
to its ſource, but, as this is not always 
in our power to do in the brute-crea- 
tion, where the faculty of ſpeech is de- 
nied, we muſt have recourſe to ſuch 
remedies as in our own judgment ap 
pear the beſt calculated to alleviate 
ſuch painful ſymptoms as this valuable 
animal is fometimes ſeen to labour 
under; and in the caſe now under 
confideration, if the horle has no fever, 
at the ſame time that the above men- 
tioged ſymptoms occur, and eſpecially 
if he frequently*puts his head againſt 
the ſides of his ſtall or the manger, it 
will be prudent to have recourſe to 
bleeding or purging, or both in con- 
junction, in order to prevent worle 
conſequences. 


HEART. A muſcular part of the 
body contained in the hr or cheſt, 
from whence all the arteries ariſe, in 
which all the veins terminate, and 
which, by contracting and dilating in 
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an alternate manner, cauſes the bload 
to circulate through the remoteſt parts 
of the body, and conſequently, is the 
principal ſeat of life and motion in the 
animal frame. 


HEARTS in the MANAGE. A 
horſe is faid to have two hearts that 
works at his leſſons by conſtraint, and 
with irreſolution, and cannot be 
brought to perform them chearfully, 
or by conſent, 


HEAVY on the HAND, in the ma- 
nage, is when a horſe, through the ſoft- 
neſs of his neck, the weakneſs of his 
back, and weight of his fore quarters, 
or through wearineſs, throws himſelf 
upon the bridle, but without making 
any effort to force the hand. 

If this defect ariſes from ſtiffneſs or 
idleneſs, it is poſſible to break him of 
it, by ſtopping and making him fre- 
quently go back, which will ſoon bring 
him to go light in the hand. But if 
the defect lies in his back, as is ſome- 
times the caſe, there can be no reme- 
dy for it but patience, and the reflec- 
tion, that his going heavy upon the 
hand, is not ſo great a fault, as if he 
endeavoured to force it. 


HEEL of a HORSE. The lower, 
and hindermoſt part of his foot, which 
is comprehended betwixt the quarters, 
and hes oppoſite to the toe, The 
heel of a horſe ſhouvid be high and 
large, and one fide of it ſhould not 
riſe higher on the paſtern than the 
other. This, part of a horſe is ſubject 
to a variety of diſeaſes, an account 
of which may be met with in different 
parts of this work, under the following 
articles; - GCkeASir, CRACKS, KIBES, 
NAR ROW HEEL, SCABED HEEL, &c. 


HEEL of a HORSEMAN, in the 
manage, is a word often ſubſtituted 
for the ſpur, with which it is armed ; 
hence we hear horſemen ſay, this 
horſe underſtands the heels well, he 
knows the heels, he obeys the heels, 
he anſwers to the heels, or he is very 
well upon them; all of which phraſes 
only fignify that the horſe obeys the 

ſpurs, 
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ſpurs, or in other words, cndeavours 
to fly from them as far as is in his pow- 
er. To ride a horſe from one heel to 
the other, is to make him go ſideways, 
ſometimes to one heel, and ſometimes 
to the other, alternately. 


HELLEBORE-BLACK, is a low- 
growing plant, without any other 
ſtem than the pedicles which ſupport 
the leaves and flowers. The leaves 
are divided quite down to the pedicle, 
into fix, ſeven, or more ſmooth ſeg- 
ments, a little indented on the edges, 
from the extremities to about the mid- 
dle. The flower is large, and of a pale 
roſe colour, with numerous threads or 
ſtaminæ in the centre, and ſeveral piſ- 
tills, which are followed by five or fix 
pods full of ſhining black ſeeds. The 
root conſiſts of ſeveral large blackiſh 
fibres, which hang from a knotty head 
of a darkiſh colour. It is a perennial 
plant, and grows wild in the moun- 
tains of Germany, Switzerland, &c. 
In our gardens we lee it in flower in 
January or February, from which 
circumſtance it has acquired the name 


of Chriſtmas roſe among the common 


people. The root is the only part 
of this plant that is uſed for medical 
purpoſes, and of this the fibres are 
more active than the tuberous head. 
To the taſte it is bitter and pungent, 
and if chewed for the ſpace of a few 
minutes, it benumbs the tongue; but 
it frequently loſes its virtues by long 
keeping, and when its ſmell is once 
gone it is then good for nothing. 
Much has been ſaid and written, both 
by the ancients and moderns about the 
e of this root in obſtinate chro- 
nic caſes, but at preſent it is not much 
employed, though undoubtedly it 
might be uſed as an alterative with 
conſiderable advantage in many caſes. 
Some authors make it an ingredient in 
their purging compoſitions, and it will 
no doubt be found uſeful in foul groſs 
habits, where purging is neceſſary, 


HELLEBORE-WHITE, is a plant 
with large ribbed oval leaves, which 
grow in alternate order, on a roundiſh 
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ſtem, towards the top of which, from 
the boſoms of the leaves, proceed 
large cluſters of greeniſh white flow- 
ers, eachof which is ſucceeded by three 
ſhort flat pods, containing three-cor- 
nered white ſeeds. The root is ſhort 
about an inch thick, hung with numer- 
ous fibres, of a brown colour on the 
outſide, but white within, and when 
freſh, it has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 
which goes off in drying. To the 
taſte it is nauſeous, bitteriſh, and acrid. 
Like the black hellebore, it is a native 
of the mountainous parts of Germany 
and Switzerland, and is only found 
with us in gardens. It is a violent 
purger, and cannot be given with ſafe- 
ty alone, but mixed with other ingre- 
dients it is ſometimes given with great 
ſucceſs to horſes in obſtinate conſtipa- 
tions of the bowels. A decoQion of 
the roots 1s a good lotion for foul ul- 
cers and mangy eruptions of the ſkin; 
and when the root is powdered, it like- 
wiſe is made an ingredient in ſeveral 
ointments for ſimilar purpoſes. 


HELPS for teaching horſes their 
leſſons are ſeven in number, ſee Alps. 


HEMLOCK. A tall umbelliferous 
plant, with large compound leaves, of 
a dark green colour on the upper ſur- 
face, and whitiſh underneath ; they 
much reſemble thoſe of parſley or 
chervil, eſpecially the ſmalieſt ſorts, 
whoſe poiſonous quality is moſt vio- 
lent. The ſtem is round, ſmooth, 
hollow, and irregularly variegated 
with ſpots of a red or purple co- 
lour. The flowers are white, and ap- 
pear in June or July. The ſeeds, 
zreeniſh, flat on one fide, but convex 
and marked with fine furrows on the 
other. The root is about the ſize of a 
middling parſnip. The leaves have a 
rank difagreeable ſmell, but do not 
much affect the tongue on being taſted. 
It is ſeldom uſed by farriers, except 
that they ſometimes ſtamp the leaves, 
and having made them into a poultice, 
apply them to cold indolent tumours, 
which are frequently diſperſed there- 
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HEMP. A tall annual plant, with 
fingered leaves, which is frequently 
cultivated in large quantities, on aC- 
count of the mechanical uſes to which 
its tough rind is applicable: ſome of 
the plants are male, and others fe- 
male; the former produce flowers 
compoſed of yellowiſh faminz, ſet in 
three leaved cups; the latter, ſeeds 
which are moderately large, and co- 
vered with a ſhining dark grey colour- 
ed ſhell, under which is found a white 
kernel. The ſeeds only are uſed 
among farriers, and that only to feed 
horſes with, for which they are by ma- 
my authors of credit reckoned excel- 
lent. 


HERBER. A French word, which 
fignifies the putting a piece of helle- 
bore root, by way of rowel, into the 
counter of a horſe, which makes it 
well and ſuppurate, and. is ſometimes 
found ſerviceable for diſeaſes of. the 
head ; likewiſe for the diſorder called 
anticor. 8 


HIDE-BOUND. A diſtemper in 
which the ſkin ſticks ſo cloſely to the 
back and ribs, that it cannot be laid 
nold of, or raiſed by the hand with- 
out great difficulty ; the body is gene- 
rally at the ſame time lean, the back 
bone prominent, the inteſtines defici- 
ent in moiſture, and the excrements 
more dry and otfenſive than common. 
If a horſe contracts this diſorder. by 
hard labour and poor keep, the cure 
will ſoon be effected by treating him 
in an oppoſite manner. If it be the 
effect of a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, 
that muſt be cured if poiſible, and 
then the effect will be ſure to ceaſe ; 
but if he has no fever, and is hide- 
bound only through an impoveriſhed 
ſtate of his blood and juices, give, him 
boiled barley, warm maſhes, &c. aud 
when he has by this means got a little 
fleſh, harden it with good oats or 
beans, and moderate excerciſe. 


HIERA PICRA. An aloetic pow- 
der, which the London College direQs 
to be made as follows : 


HON 


AKE the gum of ſuccotrine aloes, 

done pound; Winter's bark, dried 
and powdered, three ounces; 
mix them intimately together, 
and keep them in a clole phial 
for uſe. 

For an account of its virtues, ſee 
ALoxs, from which it only differs, in 
baving about a fourth part of an aro- 
matic ſubſtance added, but I think, tar 
the farriers? purpoſe, ginger would be 
a better addition than the bark above- 
mentioned. 


HIND-HAND. See Haxp. 
HIP. See HAUNCH. 
HIP-GOUT. See RHEUMATISM. 


HIP-SHOT, is when the hip- bone 
of a horſe is removed out of its place, ar 
in Other words, it is when a horſe has 
ſo ſprained or wrenched his haunches 
or hips, as to relax the ligaments that 
keep the bones in their proper poſi- 
tion. It may happen to a horſe by a 
variety of means, as by a wrench, 
ſtroke, flip, ſtrain, liding, falling, &c. 
It is known that a horſe is hip-ſhot, by 
his going lame and fidelong, and 
drawing his leg after him. The hip 
that is hurt will likewiſe be lower 
than the cther, and if it 1s long ne- 
glected, the fleſh on that fide of the 

uttock will viſibly waſte and fall 
away, 

In reſpect to the cure, it will be beſt 
to treat it as for a ſprain, which ſee. 
But it the hip is diflocated, there is lit- 
tle room to hope that a cure will be 
effected by any preſent known method 
of treatment. 


HONEY. A iweet vegetable juice, 


collected by the bee from the flowers 


of various plants, and depoſited in the 
cells of their combs, from whence it is 
extracted either by ſpontaneous perco- 
lation through a ſieve in a warm place, 
or by expreſſion. That which runs 
ſpontaneouſly muſt certainly be much 
purer than ſuch as is expreſſed, as in 
the latter calc, a quantity of wax and 
other matter muſt be foi ced out along 


with it by the preſſure. . The beſt ho- 


ney 
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ney is of a thick conſiſtence, a whitiſh 
colour inclined to yellow, an agrecable 
ſmell, and pleaſant taſte, but both co- 
lour and flavour are ſuppoſed to differ 
in ſome degree, according to the plants 
from which the honey is collected. 
The honey produced by young bees, 
and ſuffered to run out of the combs 
without heat or preſſure, being white 
and pure, is diſtinguithed by the name 
of virgin honey. The honey wrought 
by old bees, or that which is heated 
and preſſed from the comb, is yellow 
from the wax and other heterogeneous 
matter that are mixed therewith, and 
honey produced where the air is clear 
and warm, is ſuppoſed to be much ſu- 
perior to that which 1s collected in a 
different ſituation, and under oppoſite 
circumſtances. | 

As 2 medicine for horſes, t is none 
the worſe for having a little wax mix- 
ed with it, as that renders it more de- 
terſive and cleanſing,” and therefore 
of more ſervice in diſorders of the 
lungs and inward ulcerations. It is of 
no leſs efficacy when outwardly appli- 
ed, few things being better or ſafer to 
cleanſe and deterge all kinds of wounds 
and ulcers, beſides which it is a very 
ſafe and elegant medium to give a fit 
body and confiſtency to ſuch ingredi- 
ents as require making into an clectu- 
ary ball, &c, 


HONEY of ROSES is nothing more 
than a ſyrrup made with a ſtrong infu- 
fion of red roſe leaves and honey, boil- 
ed to a proper conſiſtence. It is ra- 
ther more detergent and cleafing than 
common honey, but its general pro- 
perties are the ſame. 


HOOF of a HORSE, is all that 
horny part of the foot which appears 
-when he ſets it to the ground. The 
hoof, to be compleat, ſhould be near- 
ly of a round figure, and by no means 
of a long one, eſpecially towards the 
heel, for very long feet render a horſe 
of but little value. The horn of the 
hoof ſhould be ſolid, tough, high, 
ſmooth, without any circular marks, 
ſomewhat ſhining, and of a dark co- 
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Tour, for the white or light coloured 


hoof is too frequently brittle, and is 
2 found to have ſeveral pieces 


broken off it round the bottom of the 


foot. To be eſteemed excellent, the 
horn ſhould be of the colour , of a 
deer's hoof, and the whole foot of a 
round figure, but rather longer below 
than upwards. 


Some horſes' hoofs are not round, 
but broad, ſpreading out of the ſides 
and quarters, ſuch have, for the moſt 
part, narrow heels, and will at length 
come to be flat hoofed, neither will 
they carry their ſhoes long, or travel 
far, being apt ſoon to ſurbate or found- 
er; beſides by treading more upon the 
heels than the toes, they muſt go low 
on their paſterns, ſo that their feet, 
through thinneſs and weakneſs will be 
apt to be troubled with falſe quarters, 
gravelling, &c. Some horſes are rug- 
ged or brittle hoofed, and when the 
hoof 1s not ſmooth, but full of circles, 
like thoſe on cow's or ram's horns, it 
is not only unſightly,. but indicates 
that the foot is of too hot and dry a 
nature to ſtand much hard labour. 
Some horſes have long hoofs, the con- 
ſequence of which is, that they muſt 
tread almoſt all upon the heels, and go 
low on the paſterns, which will occa- 
ſion them to have windgalls and other 
maladies. Others have crooked hoofs, 
which are broad on the outfide and 
narrow withinfide, which makes them 
ſplay-ſooted; this muſt oblige them to 
tread more inward than they ought to 
do, and conſequently go with their 
joints ſo cloſe together, that they can. 
not travel without cutting or interfer. 
ing, or what is ſtill worſe, without 
ſtriking one leg ſo hard againſt the 
other as to produce lameneſs. When 
the fruſh is broader than it ſhould be, 
the heels will be weak, and ſo foft 
that you may almoſt bend them toge- 
ther, which will hinderthe horſe from 
treading boldly on the ſtones or hard 
ground, inſtead of which, he will go 
crimpling, and as if ready to fall down 
at every ſtep, 


When 
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When a horſe has too dry and hard 
hoofs, the beſt way will be to oil or 
greaſe them frequently, not furgetting 
to ſtop them every night with moiſt 
cow dung, or ſomething of that na- 
ture, And hoofs that are naturally 
too ſoft and moiſt, which is ſome- 
times, though ſeldom the caſe; ſhould 
be frequently bathed with warm vine- 
gar, or copperas water, or ſomething 
of a like hardening aſtringent nature, 
to which may occaſionally be add- 
ed, galls or roch allum ; care ſhould 
likewiſe be taken to let the horſe ſtand 
as dry as poſſible. 


HOOF, BONY. A round bony 
ſwelling upon the very top of a horſe's 
hoof, which is always occaſioned by a 
blow or a bruiſe. The beſt method 
of cure is to poultice it with oatmeal 
and ſmall beer, boiled to a proper con- 
liſtence, which will either diſſolve the 
tumour, or bring it to ſupuration in a 
little time. In the former caſe, the 
trouble will be at an end when the 
ſwelling is diſperſed, but, if it comes 
to a head, you muſt open the lower 
part of the tumour, and let out the 
matter; after which, a little lint dip- 
ped in melted bafilicon, to which is 
added ſome ſpirits of turpentine, may 
be introduced into the opening, and a 
plaiſter of the ſame ſalve laid over it, 
repeating the dreſſing once a day till 
a cure is effected. 


HOOF-BOUND. This diſorder 
in a horſe's hoofs is diſcovered by 
their ſhrinking at the top and at the 
heel, ſo as to occaſion the ſkin to 
ſtart above the hoof and grow over it, 
It may happen to a horſe by ſeveral 
means; as by keeping him too dry in 
the ſtable, ſtraight ſhoeing, cutting 
down the toes too much, &e. The 
cure conſiſts in drawing the foot with 
a drawing-knife, from the coronet to 
the toe, making ſeveral lines or razes 
through the hoof, almoſt to the quick, 
and afterwards charging it with pitch 
or refin, till the marks are worn out 
iu ſhoeing, which requiring ſeveral 
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months to effect, it will be beſt to turn 
the horſe to graſs as ſoon as the opera- 
tion is over. 


HOOF- CASTING. The falling 
away of the coffin from a horſe's foot. 
It may be occaſioned by any thing 
that can bring on an inflammation and 
impoſthumation of the foot, which 
will ſometimes cauſe the whole hoof 
to become looſe, and fall off from the 
bone. If the coffin bone remain unin- 
jured, apply to it a charge of tar, tur- 
pentine, wax, oll, pitch, and ſuch like 
things, melted together, and then 
make a boot of leather, with a ſtrong 
ſole, to be laced faſt about the paſtern; 
at the ſame time let the foot be well 
bolſtered with ſoft tow, to prevent it 
from being bruiſed, and let the dreſ- 
ſing be renewed every day till the new 
hoof hegin to grow. If any fungous 
fleſh ſhould ariſe during the cure, it 
may be waſhed now and theu with a 
ſolution of blue vitriol in water, which 
will keep it ſufficiently under, 


HOOF-BRITTLE. An infirmity 
in a horſe's hoofs, which may be na- 
turally deſcended to him from the fire 
or dam, or occaſioned by ſome ſurfeit 
or other accidental cauſe. The beſt 
method in this caſe, is to greaſe 
them frequently, and ſtop them up 
every night with cow dung, or with 
cow dung and hogs liquor mixed to- 
gether, 


HOOF SWELLED. An iafirmity 
that ſometimes happens to young 
horſes, by their being over-ridden, or 
too hard wrought, which occaſions a 
ſwelling of the feet, attended with in- 
flammation, which, if not ſpeedily 
removed, will occaſion the hoof to 


fall off. 


HORN, fee Hoor. To give a 
ſtroke with the horn, is to bleed a 
horſe in the roof of the month, with 
a ſtag or roe buck's horn, the tip or 
extremity of which is fo ſharp and 
pointed, as to perform the office cf a 
lancet. The Rroke ſhould be made 
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in the middle of the fourth notch or 
ridge of the upper jaw. 


HORSE. A four-footed animal, of 
great uſe to mankind in general, but 
particularly to fuch as reſide in the 
country, This creature being by na- 
ture, valiant, ftrong, and active, is 
above all others, the moſt able and 
apt to endure labour ; and the even 
quality of his compofition is fuch, that 
neither extreme heat dries up his 
ſtrength, nor cold chills his ardour and 
fpirits. He is moſt gentle and loving 
to man, apt to be taught, and not for- 
getful of what he has once learned. 
He is naturally cleanly, and has no- 
thing that is diſagreeable, or that can 
give offence to any one about him. 


It is required for a horſe to be per- 
feet, that he have all, or moſt of the 
following propertigs :—A large, black, 
imooth, dry, round, and hollow hoof; 
mort and ſtraight paſterns; ſtraight 


and flat legs; round, lean, and bony 


knees; a long, high-reared neck, great 
towards the breaſt, which fhould like- 
wiſc be large and round; long, ſharp, 
and rpright cars; a large and lean 
forehead ; large, full, and black eyes, 
with the brows well filled, and ſhoot- 
ing outwards ; flender, lean, wide, and 
open jaws; a long mouth; a large and 
lean head; a thin mane; withers 
ſharp and pointed; the back ſhort, 
even, and double chined ; the fides 
and ribs deep, large, and bearing ont, 
and cloſe ſhut at the knuckle bone; 
the belly long and capacious, but hid 
under the ribs; the flank full, but 
yet gaunt ; the rump round, plain, 
and broad, with a large ſpace betwrxt 
the buttocks; the thighs long and 
large, with well-faſhioned bones, and 
thoſe well covered with fleth; the 
hams dry and ftraight ; the truncheon 
fmall, long, and well fet ; the train 
long, not too thick, and falling to the 
ground; the yard (and Rones, if a 
allion) ſmall; and he ſhould be well 
riſen before. 


In the choice of a horſe that is in- 
tended for the road, or, as it is com- 
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monly expreſſed, for a hac#,”” let the 
purchaſer take care to get one of the 
beſt ſhape that he can, for the money 
which he intends laying out; in par- 
ticular, let him fee that his head is 
lean, his eyes large and prominent, 
and his neck well raiſed ; let his chine 
like wiſe rife pretty well, and take care 
that his joints are ſtrong, his paſterns 
ſhort, ftraight, and not apt to bend 
when he is going; his hoofs ſhould 
Hkewiſe be examined, and if they are 
ſound, tough, and hollow, there is 
little danger but he will ſtand the road 
well, as far as reſpects his feet. Laſt- 
Iy, his temper and diſpoſition ſhould 
be conſidered; and though there is 
{carcely one thing in which peoples? 
opinions vary ſo much, it will gene- 
rally be found that moderation in re- 
fpe& to ſpirit, &c. is much the beſt; a 
run-away and a dull jade being equally 
uncomfortable to ride. One that will 
do his work freely, and without too 
much whipping or ſpurring, and at 
the ſame time manifeſt no eagerneſs to 
go on when there is no occafion, is 
quite the beſt for this purpoſe, and 
mould, if poſſible, always be made 
choice of. 

The neceſſary care having been 
taken in the purchafing of a horſe, 
muſt now give way to one of no leſs 
importance,—that of feeding him 
properly. His general food in winter, 
ſhould be fine ſweet hay or clover, and 
graſs of the ſame deſcription in ſum- 
mer, to which may be added at diſ- 
cretion, dry oats and beans, and when 
he is at exerciſe, let him, if poſſible, 
be watered an hour or two before he is 
taken out, then well drefled, rubbed, 
and fed, after which let him be bridled 
up and ſtand another hour before he is 
mounted. At firſt ſetting out for a 
Journey, it is teſt to travel but a mo- 
derate pace till the horſe is pretty well 
warmed, after which his ſpecd may be 
increaſed, as occaſion requires, but 
he ſhonld never be too hard puſhed, 
At night, he ſhould be watered about 
two or thice miles before he arrives 
at the end of his journey, he will then 

come 
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come in warm and refreſhed. Let 
him be immediately put up ina warm 
ſtable, and there be well rubbed and 
littered ; but give him no meat while 
he continues to ſweat in any part; but 
when that is over and he 1s rubbed 
quite dry, let him be well fed. If 


at any time a horſe on the road loſes 


his appetite, et the rider change his 
food, for horſes are as found of variety 
in that reſpect as ourſelves, and will 
frequently eat a new kind of food, 
when what they have been accuſtom- 
ed to for a long time remains untouch- 
ed by them; but if a change does not 
produce the deſired efiect, let a ſmall 
quantity of white wine vinegar, and 
ſalt be mixed together, and rub his 
tongue and noſtrils therewith, which 
will greatly refreſh him, and ſeldom 
fail of procuring him an appetite to 
his food. This done, the rider ſhould 
examine his feet and his back well, in 
order to ſee that the ſaddle has not 
galled, nor the girths pinched him; 
aud that his ſhoes are faſt on and fit 
eaſy, 

When a horſe is about to be turned 
out to graſs, it is not amiſs to take a 
little blood from him, and it he has 
been cloathed, his cloatlis muſt be 
abated by degrees, leſt, by taking 
them all off at once, he ſhould take 
cold. 'The currying of him may like- 
wiſe be omitted, as letting the duſt 
remain in his coat will have a tenden- 
cy to keep him warm; and by no 
means would I advile any one to turn 
out a horſe ſooner than the middle or 
latter end of May, as the weather is 
generally too changeable and cold be- 
fore that time, nor will there be a fut- 
ficient bite of graſs. 

When he is taken up from graſs 
(which ſhould be about Bart holomtau— 


Tide, as the ſeaſon begins to get cold, 


and the graſs to fail) let him, if poth- 
ble, be very dry, or he will otherwiſe, 
moſt likely be ſcabby, and after he has 
ſtood a day or two in the ſtable, let 
him be again bled in a moderate de- 
gree, and take a doſe or two of phylic, 
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which will prevent many of thoſe dif. 
tempers which frequently attack 
horſes after they are taken from graſs, 
when no precaution of this kind is 
uſed, 

Thoſe who breed theſe kind of 
horſcs, will find their account in pay- 
ing tome attention to the time of put- 
ting the horſes and mares together, as 
the time of foaling is of very great con- 
ſequence, and experience has proved 
that the middle of March is the beſt 
time that can be made choice of for 
that purpoſe; for the foal that is drop- 
ped in March 1s much more valuable 
than one that falls in May, on account 
of his having a part of the cold of 
that ſpring to harden him, and is al» 
ways found to ſtand better, and be 
leſs hable to colds, &c. than others 
that are foaled later in the ſeaſon. 

A. good deal of care is requiſite to 
keep the mares tame, but if they are 
worked a little every day, this will be 
ealily effected, as they muſt of courſe 
be conſtantly fettled and handled ; 
whereas, when they run at large, all, 
or greateſt part of the time, which is 
frequently the caſe among breeders, 
who do not want their labour, they 
often prove very troubleſome to keep 
in order, are with difficulty removed 
from one paſture to another, and ſel- 
dom will permit their foals to be pro- 
perly treated. 

A number of unneceſſary precau. 
tions are ſome times taken by thoſe 
who breed horſes for the tur/, the field, 
or even the road, but the trouble and 
expence of houſing the mares, and all 
that ceremony which is commonly 
practiced, may with great propriety 
be avoided, and the foals will in ge- 
neral be much the better for it into 
the bargain, as we ſee in general, the 
molt ſtrong, hearty, and active chil- 
dren, are the offspring of the poor and 
laborious, and conſequently derive 
theſe advantages from the hard treat- 
ment and neglect to which they are 
expoſed in their infancy. 

Indeed, when a number of mares 
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are kept together for the purpoſe of 
breeding, it may be proper to beſtow a 
little more care than common npon 
themʒ but the moſt that is required is to 
feed them pretty high for about a fort- 
night before they are expected to 
foal, which will not only contribute 
to give them ſtrength, and increaſe 
the quantity of their milk, but make 
them take the horſe again much ſooner 
than they would otherwiſe do: for 
when a mare is treated in this manner, 
the may be taken to the ſtallion in 
about three weeks from the time of 
her foaling, and her colt may run by 
her ſide till ſhe is nearly ready to foal 
again, at which period he muſt be taken 
from her, and weaned. But whether the 
article of weaning is poſtponed thus 
long, or undertaken at an earlier 
time, it is always a matter of great 
conſequence to conduct it properly, 
as the future value of the animal in a 
great meaſure depends thereon ; for 
if care be not taken in the weaning, 
and after that in the ſummering and 
wintering of a colt for the two or 
three firſt years, its impoſhble that he 
ſhould attain either to that growth or 
ſtrength that a proper management 
would enſure, 

The beſt method to be purſued in 
the weaning of a colt 1s this: Let it 
be ſeparated from the mare at night, 
and put into ſome warm ſheltered place, 
at ſuch a diſtance as they may be out 
of each cthers hearing. here it 
muſt be well and carefully fed 1n the 
morning, and conſtantly looked after 
for the firſt week, by which time it 
will have loſt all recollection of the 
dam, and may then be turned out, 
but at the ſame time it would be pru- 
dent to keep it from her company the 
greateſt part of that ſummer, after 
which all care on that head will be 
unneceſſary. 

As to ſuch colts as are intended for 
geldings it would fave a good deal of 
trouble to cut them at the time of 
their being weaned, as the ſame care 
that is directed to be taken of them 
then, will be all that is required for this 
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additional operation, and when the 
parts are healed, they may be turned 
out into ſome good paſture, where 
there 1s both plenty of food for them 
to eat, and room to exerciſe them- 
ſelves. Here they may run at liberty, tak- 
ing care that there is a warm hovel at 
hand for them to ſhelter, and feed in, 
during the rigours of winter, till they 
are fit to be broke for the ſaddle, or 
ſuch other purpoſe as they may ap- 
_ to the proprietor beſt adapted 
Or. 

Some however practiſe the cutting 
of colts much ſooner then is here re- 
commended, even as ſoon as the teſti- 
cles come down, which ſometimes 
happens before they are a fortnight 
old; and when there is no apparent 
inconvenience likely to ariſe, it may 
be equally as well to perform the 
operation thus early as delay it to a 
longer period of time; indeed, it 
is but ſeldom that any bad accidents 
happen when it is done at this time, 
and all that is requred 1s a few days 
care and attention, till the parts are 
healed. See Hum trix HokRst, Rux- 
NING Hoxsk, &c. 


HORSE-FEEDER., One that has 
the feeding and management of horſes, 
particularly running ones. In order 
to perform this ofiice well, the perſon 
to whom it is entruſted ſhould pay 
ſome regard to the following particu- 
lars :— 

I. If the horſe refuſes part of the 
food which it is thought neceſſary to 
give him while he is training, it muſt 
not be forced upon him in too great 
quantities at once, but by a little at a 
time, and that only when he is very 
hungry, by which means it is probable 
he wil ſoon take a liking to it, and eat 
it freely; but when that comes to be 
the caſe, he ſhould not be too freely 
indulged with it, as it is better for him 
to have rather leſs than he ſeems to 


. crave, and ſometimes it may be mix- 


ed with ſuch other food as he 1s 
known to be fond of, by which means 
he will ſoon become equally fond of 
the one with the other. 1 Þ 
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TI. If a horſe in training diſcovers 
any ſymptoms of lamenets, or being 
tender footed, he ſhould be rode only 
on ſmooth turf, and kept as much as 
poſſible oft ſtrong grounds, hard roads, 
and from among ruts, by which means 
his feet wiil be kept more cool, and 
he will be in much better plight to 
encounter the fatigues of running 
when he comes upon the courſe, 

III. The condition of his body muſt 
be particularly attended to, fo that he 
may be pretty high in fleth that is good 
and hard, without having any inward 
toulneſs; and in this caſe the ſeeder muſt 
conſider the ſhape and make of the 
horſe's body before he paſſes a deciſive 
judgment, for there are ſome that 
look round, plump, and in good con- 
dition (owing to their natural form, 
and being clotely knit together) that 
are in reality, very poor and bare of 
fleſh, while, at the lame time, others 
will ſeem raw-boned, flender, and po- 
verty-ſtricken, that are fat, foul, and 
full of groſs humours. This, however, 
is eafily diſcovered, by handling the 
horſe about his ribs, but particularly 
the hindermoſt ones, where, if the 
fleſh feels foft and looſe, and the fin- 
gers ſink eaſily therein, no doubt can 
be entertained but he is foul, and 
muſt be brought into better order by 
dint of phytic and exercife, It it is a 
ſtallion, the feeder may form a pretty 
good idea of the ſtate of his body by 
the appearance of his ſtones, for if they 
hang low down from his body, he 1s 
generally out of heart or condition, 
and either tick, or full of greaſy and 
foul humours ; but if they are truſſed 
up cloſe to his belly, and he in a ſmall 
compaſs, it ſhews him to be healthy 
and in good order, | 

IV. Before he runs any match or 
race, the teeder ſhould ſupple his legs 
from the knees and gambrils down- 
ward with neat*s-foot oil, or ſome 
good hog's greaſe, working it well in 
with his hands, but without any arti- 
ficial heat, as, what cannot be got in 
at the firſt rubbing, will at the ſecond 
or third, on which account, the friction 
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ſhould be continued night and morna 
ing for ſeveral days, though there will 
ſeldom be any neceſſity of applying 


the oil or greaſe to the legs more than 


once. 

V. If a running horſe towards the 
latter end of his feeding, is found to 
be clear from greaſe and other foul- 
neſs, a handful of oatmeal may be 
put into his water whenever he drinks, 
which will have a tendency to help 
his wind, and is, beſides, extremely 
wholeſome in other reſpects. 

VI. Above all other things, he muſt 


proportion the different degrees of ex- 


erciſe to the ſtrength of the horſe, and 
have a particular regard to the ſymp- 
toms produced thereby, as nothing 
more clearly points out the ſlate of a 
horſe's general health than thoſe; for if 
he ſweats with gentle or moderate exer- 
ciſe, it ſhews that he is ſaint, foul, and 
wants either phyſic or more regular 
exerciſe, or perhaps both, or if, when 
he labours hard, the ſweat reſembles 
ſoap ſuds, it ſtill indicates that he is 
foul but if it is black, and appears 
only as it water had been thrown on 
him, it indicates that he is clean and 
in good plight for running. 

VII. If the hair on his neck or other 
parts that are generally uncovered, 
lies ſmooth and cloſe, and is of a ſhin+ 
ing colour, it betokens that he is in 
good caſe, but if it appears rough, 
ſtaring, and diſcoloured, he muſt be 
warmer cloathed and better fed than 
he has lately been, or little can be 
expected from him when he comes to 
be tried on the courſe. 


HORSEMANSHIP. The art of 
breaking and managing horſes. In a 
more extenſive ſenſe the word horſe- 
manſliip includes a knowledge of eve- 
ry thing that relates to the make, co- 
lour, age, and temper of horſes; the 
countries and climates from which 
they originally came; the manner of 
breeding; the uſes to which they are 
adapted, whether for the turf, the 


field, the road, the harneſs, or the _ 


draught; with the beſt methcds of 
trainiug 
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training them to the purpoſes for 
which they are deſigned ; the ſeveral 
diſeaſes to which they are incident, 
with the remedies for the ſame ; and, 
laſtly, of the ſeveral operations which 
are required to be pertormed on them, 
as ſhoeing, docking, gelding, nicking, 
&c. But in the common acceptation 
of the word, it only implies the art of 
riding, or guiding and directing a horſe 
to advantage, particularly, in making 
him work upon volts, airs, &c. See 
the article MAN AGE. 


HORSE-MEASURE. A rod of 
box or ivory, to ſlide out of a cane; it 
has a ſquare at the end, and is divided 
into hands and inches, in order to 
meaſure the exact height of a horſe. 


HORSE SHOE. A kind of cover 
or defence for a horſe's foot, of which 
there are various forme, adapted to 
anſwer particular purpoſes, but the 
moſt common are, 

I. That which is called planch-ſhoe 
or pancelet, which is intended to make 
a good foot, but at the taine time it 
makes a bad leg, by cauſing the foot 
to grow beyond the meaſure of it. 
For a weak heel, however, it anſwers 
exceeding well, and will laſt much 
longer than any other ſhoe. It is bor- 
rowed from the moil that has weak 
heels and fruſhes, and ſerves to keep 
the feet from ſtones and gravel. 

II. Shoes with calkins, which are 
intended to prevent the horſe from 
 Niding or flipping down, which pur- 
poſe they indeed anſwer very well, 

ut at the ſame time, prove injurious 
to him, by hindering him from tread- 
ing evenly upon the ground, in conſe- 
quence of which he frequently ſtrains 
himſelf in the back finews, or- other- 
wife wrenches his feet. 

III. Shoes with rings inverted, with 
a deſign to make the horſe lift his feet 
up higher than he is naturally inclined 
to do, but theſe, like the laſt, are more 
painful than uſeful, and beſides are far 
from being agreeable to the fight. The 
fault of going too near the ground, 
generally indicates that the horſe has 
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got unſound or tender feet, with 
which he is fearful to touch the ground 
too hard, and 1 think the adding high 
calkins or theſe kind of rings to his 
ſhoes, can have no other effect than to 
make him more liable to fall down; 
beſides, by ſuch means, his heels are 
toon made much weaker than they 
were before. 
IV. In Germany and other parts of 
the Continent, they uſe ſhoes tor their 
horſes with ſwelling welts or borders, 
which being higher than the nail heads, 
ſave them from wearing, and make 
the ſhoes laſt much longer than any 
other kind, as they wear equally in 
all parts, and the horſe treads quite 
fat upon them. | 
V. lo mountainous countries, where 
there are no {miths to be met with on 
the roads, it is no uncommon thing for 
travelloc to carry ſhoes with them, 
to which is fixed a kind of vice, by 
which they are faſtened to the horſe's 
hoof without nails; but though this 
ſort of hoc may in ſome degree pre 
ſerve him from the ſtones and hard- 
neſs of the roads, it muſt pinch his 
hoof fo as to give him a good deal of 
pain, and perhaps, not unfrequently, 
injures his feet more than being expel. 


ed barefoot to the ſtones would do; 


it would theretore, in my opinion, be 
much more eligible on ſuch journies, 
to carry along with one, jointed ſhoes, 
with a flat rivet in the toc, which 
would admit of their being made either 
wider or narrower at pleaſure, accord- 
ing to the form of the foot tor which 
it might be wanted. 

VI. The patten ſhoe. This is only 
uſed when a horſe is burnt or other- 
wiſe ivjuced in the hip, flifle, or ſhoul- 
der. It is intended to make him bear 
upon the leg that is injured, and pre- 
vent the tendons or finews from con- 
tracting, ſo as to make him halt when 
he is got well, 

VII. A ſhoe conſtructed on purpoſe 
for flat feet. 

VIII. The panton or pantable ſhoe, 
which opens the hoof, prevents hoot- 
binding, and is of admirable uſe in 

other 
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other reſpects. This ſhoe never ſhifts 
or moves upon the foot, but always 
continues firm in tbe place where it is 
firſt fixed. | 

IX. and laſtly, There is the half 
panton ſhoe, the uſe of which appears 
to be rather obſcure and dubious. 


HORSE-RACING. A ſpecies of 
diverſion to which the Englith are 
more addicted than all the nations of 
Europe, or indeed, the whole world 
befide. Horſes for this purpoſe ſhould 
be as light as poſſible, but at the ſame 
time of a good fize and well ſhaped, 
with a ſhort back, longiſh ſides, long- 
iſh legs, and a narrowiſh breaſt, for 
ſuch will gallop much flecter than 
thoſe of a different make, 

The excellent breed of horſes which 
we have in England, leaves us without 
competitors in this ſport, but lately 
it has been made ſo much a trade, and 
ſuch infamous modes of getting money 
by it have been put in practice by the 
jockies and ſharpers, that many gen- 
tlemen who were lately fond of the 
turf, have left it in diſguſt, and it 
ſeems in general to be greatly upon 
the decline. 

There 1s not a doubt, however, 
but horſe-racing, when properly and 
fairly conducted, might (independent 
of the pleaſure it affords) be of great 
uſe, as by this means, we might ar- 
rive at a pretty certain knowledge of 
the ſpeed, wind, ſtrength, and mettle 
of every horſe that runs, which would 
be a good index to direct us how to 
chooſe from among the offspring of 
ſuch horſes, thoſe that are likely to be 
ſtaunch hunters, ſtout road horſes, 
and the like, 

But, in order to bring this about, 
the nobility and gentry ſhould neither 
run for nor bett any larger ſums than 
might be loſt without damaging their 
eſtates and fortunes, whereas tne con- 
trary has been too much the caſe, and 
fuch ſums have been run for,or laid on 
a ſingle race, as have ruined thoſe who 
wade the betts beyond a poſſibility of 
reovery, aud thole whoſe reſcurces 
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have been too large to be exhauſted by 
the repeated loſſes of thouſands at a 
time, have found in the end, that 
hardly any income, however ample, 
is equal to the taſk of keeping a large 
ſtud in conſtant training, for the pur- 
poſe of recovering what has been al- 
ready loſt. On the other hand, when 
a perſon proves ſucceſsful, he is too apt 
to be elated with his good luck, and 
fancying that he ſhall be ſo again, ſets 
himſelf up for a brother of the ſpur, 
but frequently runs fo faſt, that nei- 
ther eſtate nor friends are able to keep 
pace with him, by which means, what 
was at firſt purſued as a diverſion, 
proves in the end the worſt of misfor- 
tunes, 


But as all other kinds of gaming are 
liable to the ſame abuſe, and conle- 
_y deſerve the ſame cenſure. We 

all ſay no more on this ſubject, but 
paſs on to direct thoſe who wiſh to 
try their fortune on the turf, how they 
ſhould act at, and juſt before the time 
of ſtarting. As to the method of or- 
dering and feeding running horſes, 
every thing neceſſary on that head 
will be given under the articles Racz 
or RUNNING HORSE. 


Suppoſing then, that you intend 
your horſe to run for a plate, and 
that the time for ſtarting is almoſt 
come, you muſt in the firſt place trip 
and weigh, but you ſhould previouſly 
take care that your ſtomach is nearly 
empty, and only take a little ſome- 
thing to keep the wind from accumu- 
lating in it, and ſtrengthen you. If yon 
are found too light on being weighed, 
you muſt take care that what you car- 
ry is equally and neatly quilted round 
you, but it is better if you are the 
right weight, as you will in that cate 
have nothirg more to do than dreſs 
yourſelf as your fancy diQates, but 
your cloathing ſhould be light and, fit 
very neatly, your cap ſhould likewiſe 
be tied on, your boots faſt gartcred, 
and your ſpurs muſt be of good metal 
and workmanihip, that they may be 
in no danger of tailtiug when you come 
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to put them to the trial. All theſe 


matters being adjuſted, mount your 
horſe, and bring him up to the ſtarting 
poſt, and when the ſignal for ſtarting is 
given, go off either gently or ſmartly 
as occaſion may require. If your 
horſe excels in ſtrength and wind 
more than in ſpeed, go off at ſpeed, 
and run him to the height of what he 
is able to perform during the whole of 
the heat, for by ſo doing, if the horſe 
you run againſt is not very good bot- 


tom, though he is more fleet, you will 


ſcarcely fail of beating him, by reafon 
that he will be run off his wind before 


'the termination of the heat. But, on 


the other hand, if your horſe is re- 
markably fteet, you have only to wait 


upon your antagoniſt's horſe, and 


keep cloſe behind till you come near 
the ſtand, when you muſt looſe and 
let him go by. Sometimes when 
you run the beſt of three heats, it 
proves good policy to looſe the ſecond 
heat, and in that caſe, you muſt lie 


behind as much as poſſible, in order to 


eaſe and favour your horſe, only tak- 
ing care to fave your diſtance. 

The beſt poſition for riding, is to 
place yourſelf a little on your twiſt, 
with your knees firmly fixed, and your 
ſtirrups at ſuch a length, that when 
your feet are properly fixed in them, 
you can raiſe yourſelf a little in the 
ſaddle, for without that advantage, 
your legs will not be firm when you 
come to run. You muſt take care 
likewiſe, during the heats, that the 
counterpoiſe of your body is rather 
forward, which will greatly facilitate 
the horſe's ſpeed, and your elbows 
muſt be as cloſe as conveniently can 
be to your body, but the chief thing 
to be obſerved, and which is more ma- 
terial than all the reſt together, is to 
avoid incommoding your horſe, by 
ſwagging to and fro, as riders are 
ſometimes ſeen to do, to the great in- 
Jury and diſtreſs of the animal they 
ride. The whole art of riding, in 
ſhort, conſiſts in taking care of your 
ſeat and hand, for which reaſon, you 
muſt avoid holding yourſelf by the 
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bridle, or checking the Horſe too vio- 
lently, but you ſhould hold him up 
ſteadily and lightly, and frequently re- 
move the the bitt in his mouth. Ex- 
perience in theſe things is however the 
beſt teacher. : 

If you carry weight, you muſt be 
very careful that you do not loſe it 
during the heat, as you would in that 
caſe, be deemed to have loft, notwith- 
ſtanding you came in firſt. Half an 
hour is generally allowed betwixt the 
heats for rubbing and cleaning the 
horſes, at the expiration of which 
they muſt be ſaddled, monnted, and 
ſtarted with the ſame care and circum- 
ſpection as before. 

If a perſon wiſhes to keep running 
horſes, without being at the trouble 
of breeding them himſelf, he ſhould 
be very careful to buy none that are 
not well deſcended, and that have not 
extraordinary good blood in their veins, 
for as the charge of keeping is very 
conſiderable, and it takes no more to 
keep a good, than a bad one, it can 
never be worth while to endeavour at 
ſaving thirty or forty guineas in the 
purchaſing of a horſe by which you 
will perhaps run the riſk of loſing 
three or four hundred. The manner 
of riding for plates and riding a match 
differs conſiderably ; for in the firſt 
caſe, as there are ſeveral heats, it re- 
quires more ſkill, and there is greater 
variety of play than in the latter, 
which is terminated by a ſingle courſe, 
and where you muſt puſh for all at 
once. 


HOUGH or HAM of a horſe, is 
the joint of the hinder quarter which 
connects the leg and thigh together. 


HOUGH-BONY. A ſwelling or 
excreſcence on the point of the hough. 
It is found of various iizes, but is al- 
ways of a hard callous ſubſtance, 


HOUSING, in the manage, is a 
piece of ſtuff which is faſtened to the 
hinder part of the ſaddle, for the pur- 
pole of ſaving the cloaths of the rider 


from being ſpoiled by the ſweat, on 
Co 
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&c. or for ornament, and to prevent 
the horſe from appearing thin. This 
is generally called boot-houſing.— 
There is another kind, called ſhoe- 
houſing, which covers the croup, and 
hangs down as low as the belly, to 
prevent the ſtockings of ſuch as ride 
without boots from being foiled. 


HUMOUR. A word that is uſed 
by farriers, and others, very frequently 
without any determinate meaning, 
and one of thoſe to which they have 
recourſe for the purpoſe of concealing 
their ignorance, when they cannot ac- 
count for any gourdineſs or ſwelling 
of the legs or other parts ; in which 
caſe, they are ſure, on your enquiring 
about the nature of the complaint, to 
inform you that the humours are fall- 
en there, and muſt be drawn away; by 
which ſenſeleſs manner of ſpeaking, 
the attention is diverted from the pro- 
per means that ought to be uſed in 
ſuch caſes. Sometimes theſe appear- 
ances take their riſe from a relaxation 
of the ſolids, and conſequently cannot 
be ſo ſoon, or effectually removed any 
other way as by bracing and reſtoring 


them to their former ſtrength. Some- 


times an impeded circulation is the 
cauſe, and here all that is neceſſary to 
be done, is to endeavour to unload 
the obſtructed veſſels, which being 
accompliſhed, the fluids will paſs as 
before, and the gourdineſs ſubſide. 

In the common acceptation of the 
word humour, which is only another 
name for fluid, it conveys an idea of 
ſomething faulty in the blood, or other 


fluids of the body, which may indecd 


ſometimes become ſo vitiated as to 
produce the appearances in queſtion, 
When this proves to be the caſe, alte- 
ratives and proper phyſic are the onl 
things to be depended on ; for, till 
there is a change brought about in 
theſe fluids, outWard applications can 
avail but little or nothing. 


' HUNGRY EVIL. An inordinate 
defire, which ſometimes manifeſts it- 
ſelf in horſes, to eat, and which pro- 


ceeds either from being poorly 5 
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and pinched of food, or travelling long 
in cold rain or ſnow, in which it ſome- 
times happens that the outward cold 
affects the ſtomach ſo much, as to de- 
prave its action and faculties. The 
principal ſymptom of this diſeaſe is 
an alteration in the horſe's manner of 
feeding, for he will appear to have loſt 
all ſort of patience, and chop at his 
meat with a degree of greedineſs that 
would lead one to think he meant to 
devour the manger. 


In order to relieve him from this 
malady, he muſt have comfortable 
food given him at ſmall intervals of 
time, ſuch as thick lices of toaſted 
bread, dipped in ſack, or he may have 
wheat flower in wine or milk given 
him by way of drench, to the amount 
of a quart at a time, twice or three 
times a day ; but perhaps a moderate 
feed, three or four times a day, of 
good bean bread, well baked, or oats, 
well dried and fifted, would anſwer 
every purpoſe of more coſtly things, 
and ſoon reſtore his ſtomach to its 
uſual tone. 


HUNTER, or HuxTixc Horse. 
One that is adapted for the purpoſe of 
hunting, He ſhould be ſtrong, but 
not unweildy ; courageous without 
frenzineſs; and ſwift without appear- 
ing to labour ; and the better to give 
change and eaſe to the more active 
muſcles, he ſhould perform all his ac- 
tions with freedom and vigour ; his 
breath or wind ſhould be good ; his 
walk ſtrong ; his trot pleaſant ; and 
his gallop nimble and light, but large. 


The external appearances which de- 
note a horſe to be poſſeſſed of theſe 

roperties are, a light head and neck 
— matter whether they are hand- 
ſome or not) a bright lively eye; 
a moving ear; clean wide jaws and 
noſtrils ; large but thin ſhoulders, and 
high withers ; a deep cheſt, and ſhort 
back; large ribs, and wide pin-bones 
bis fillets large ; his buttocks rather of 


an oval form than over hroad, and 


well let down to the gaſcoins; his 
gambrils upright ; his legs clean, flat, 
als 
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and ſtraight, his joints well knit and 
upright, particularly betwixt the hoof 
and the paſterns; but little hair on the 
fetlocks ; his hoofs black, ſtrong, hol- 
low, and tough, and rather inclining 
to be long and narrow, than big and 
round; his mane and tail ſhould Fke- 
wiſe be rather long and thin of hair 
than otherwiſe, But, as it is perhaps 
impoſſibletomeet with a tor ſe in which 
all theſe good properties unite, care 
ſhould be taken to make choice of 
one that has the moſt of them you can 
find ; but above all, take care that his 
joints are firm and ſtrong, and his legs 
and paſterns ſhort, for it is by no 
means likely that a long-legged, weak- 
Jointed horſe will be able to gallop 
down ſteep hills, and take bold leaps 
with a weight on his back, without 
running a riſk of finking or founder- 
ing. 

The proper management of a hunt- 
ing horſe while he continues at reſt, 
conſiſts in letting him be as quiet as 
poflüble, giving him plenty of meat, 
water, litter, and good dreſſing. Let 
him fleep as much as he pleaſes, and 
keep him to dung rather looſe than too 
hard, obferving that it be well colour- 
ed and bright, as darkneſs betokens 
greafe and foulneſs, and redneſs too 
much inward heat. After his uſual 
ſcourings are over, let him have a ſuf- 
ficient portion of daily exerciſe, and 
give him maſhes of ſweet malt, and 
plenty of old dry oats and beans, But 
to be more particular; 

Let the groom or oftler, or what- 
ever name he is called by, viſit his 
horſe by five or fix o'clock in the 
morning, and having cleaned his ſtall 
and ſtable, he may lay his hands on the 
horſe's ſhort ribs, near the flank, 
where, if the fat feels ſoft and tender, 


yielding, as it were, to the preſſure of 


the hand, he may depend upon it 
that it is unſound, and muſt be har. 
dened and rendered more hrm by pro- 
per phyſte, exerciſe. and good diet. 
He may next examine his chauls in the 
ſame manner, and if there is any fleſhy 
ſubſtance, or great round kernels, or 
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knobs to be felt, it js a ſure ſign that 
he is inwardly purlive and thick wind- 
ed, The very ſame trial may be made 
with the flanks of a horſe, which ge- 
nerally correſpond with the ribs and 
the chaul, and if they feel thick to the 
gripe, depend upon it the horſe is in 
no condition for the field, nor will he 
be, till his fat is enſeamed and hardened 
by moderate exerciſe, and warm cloath- 
ing ; and his inward glut and foulneſs 
carried off by gentle phyſic. 

Having made theſe remarks on the 
ſtate and condition of his horſe's body, 
let the groom fift him a handful or 
two, but no more, of good old 
dry oats, and give them to bim; 
which will preſerve his ſtomach from 
any cold humours which might be 
occaſioned by drinking with an 
empty ſtomach ; beſides, it will have 
a tendency to make him drink more 
freely when he comes to be watered. 
When he has finiſhed eating theſe, Tet 
him be tied up to the rack, and well 
dreſſed in the following manner :— 
Take a curry-comb that is adapted to 
the horſe's ſkin, in your right hand, and 
ſtanding with your face oppoſite to the 
horſe's, hold the left cheek of his head 
ſtall in your left hand; and curry him 
with a good ftrong hand, from the 
root of his ears, along his neck, and to 
his ſhoulders, then go over the other 
parts of his bady, but more lightly ; 
next curry his buttocks down to the 
gambril with a harder hand; after 
this, change your hand, and laying 
your right arm acroſs his back, join 
your right fide to his left, and fo cur- 
ry him gently, from the top of his wi- 
thers to the lower part of his ſhoulder, 
and ſo down to the knee, but no low- 
er ; afterwards curry him well under 
his belly, near his fore legs, and, in 
ſhort, let no part of his body eſcape 
the comb (his head and his legs below 
the knees and gambrils excepted) and 
when the left {ide is finithed, the ſame 
proceſs mult be repeated on the right. 

You muſt notice, while he is under- 
going this operation, whether he keeps 
wriggling backwards and forwards, 
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or bites at the rack, now and then 
ſnapping at you, and ſometimes at- 
tempting to kick; for if he does, it is a 
ſure ſign that the teethof the comb are 
too ſharp and diſpleaſe him, for which 
reaſon, they ſhould be filed more 
blunt. But if he plays theſe tricks 
merely through wantonneſs, from the 
pleaſure he takes in the friction, you 


. ſhould ſometimes ſpeak ſharply to 


him, or even correct him gently with 
your whip, leaſt in time it might be- 
come a vicious habit. As this curry- 
ing is only intended to raite the duſt, 
you muſt either take a horſe's tail, 
faſtened to a proper handle, or, in- 
ſtead thereof, a clean cotton duſting 
rag, and ſtrike off the duſt which has 
been raiſed by the comb; aſter which, 
dreſs him well all over with a fleſh 
bruſh, obſerving frequently to clean 
it from the duſt, &c. by rubbing it on 
the curry-comb after each ſtroke ; 
then duſt the horſe as before a ſecond 
time ; after this, you may wet your 
hand in water, and rub his body all 
over therewith, taking care to leave 
no loofe hairs behind, then take a 
hair-cloth and rub him well, but par- 
ticularly his fore bowels, his flank, 
and betwixt his thighs; and laſtly, 
wipe him over with a rubber made of 
fine white linen. 

Having thus finiſhed dreſſing him, 
take a large ſaddle-cloth, and fling it 
over him, then put on his ſaddle, and 
throw a rug or cloth over that, to 
prevent him from catching cold; then 
twiſt two ropes of ſtraw hard and 
tightly together, and 1ub his legs from 
the knees and gambrils well therewith, 
at the ſame time taking care to pick 
his fetlock joints with your hands 
from duſt, filth, ſcabs, &c. and then 
rub them well down with the hair 
cloth ; when this is done, pick his 
feet as clean as poſſible with an iron 
picker, comb his mane and tail with a 
wet mane comb, and ſpurt a little 
beer into his mouth. In the next 
place, bring him out of the ftable, 
mount him, and ride to ſome river or 
ſpring, 2 mile or two diſtant from the 
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ſtable, and there permit him to drink, 
but do not let him have his fill of wa- 
ter at one dranght, for fear it ſhould 
occaſion any ill effect, as is ſometimes 
the caſe ; but rather Jet him take it at 
two or three draughts, and when he 
has done, bring him gently out of the 
water, and walk him for about half a 
mile or a mile, for nothing is more 
ſtrikingly characteriſtic of a bad horſe- 
man, than to put a horſe at full ſpeed 
immediately after he has been drink- 
ing, as by doing fo, he not only runs 
a hazard of breaking his wind, but 
ſrequently teaches him an ill habit of 
running away as foon as he has drank: 
and befides the ſagacity of a horſe is 


ſuch, that when he has been ſerved” 


thus three or four times, he will fre- 
quently, from the expectation of ſe- 
vere cxerciſe following immediately 
aſter, reſuſe to drink. 

Walk him gently, thereſore, for 
the firſt mile or two after drinking, 
then put him into a gentle gallop for 
about à quarter cf a mile, and at the 
end give him wind. After he has been 
reſted a conſiderable time, ſhew him 
the water again, and let him drink as 
much as he pleaſes, and then repeat the 
walking and galloping as mentioned a- 
bove, but do not let this exerciſe be ei- 
ther ſo long, or ſo violent as to occafion 
his ſweating. After you have thus pro- 
ceeded for about a week, you may in- 
creaſe the length of his watering 
courſes to filteen or twenty ſcore 
paces, which will ſoon teach him to 
gallop more pleaſantly than he did at' 
firſt, and beſides, he will ſoon learn to 
move more nimbly, and ſtretch his bo- 
dy more largely than he would other- 
wiſe have done if this precaution was 
to be omitted. Having given him his 
fiil of water, ride him up to the ſum- 
mit of a hill, it there happens to be 
one in the neighbourhood, for there 
in a morning, the air is likely to 
be the moſt pure and ſalubrious; 
there walk him about, an hour or 
longer if you think the ftate of his 
body requires it, after which ride him 
home. 
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While the horſe is thus being exer- 
cifed, you will evidently perceive how 
pleatant it is to him, and what ſatiſ- 
faction he takes in it; for he will be 
at no loſs how to make his pleaſure ap- 
parent. If he offers to ſtand ſtill, in 
order to dung or ſtale, be ſure give 
him leave; as alſo to look about him, 
neigh, or liſten after any noiſe, the 


meaning of which he does not com-' 


prehend. Theſe airings are very ad- 
vantageous and ſerviceable to a horſe 
in ſeveral particulars, as, purifying 
the blood, purging the body of groſs 
humours, hardening and enſeaming 
the fat, teaching him how to let his 
wind rake, and kcep equal time with 
the other motions of his body, in- 
creaſing his appetite, and increaſing his 
luſt and courage, | 
When you are returned from airing 
him, and are diſmounted, lead him on 
the ſtraw before the ſtable door, and 
there, by whiſtling and ftirring up 
the litter, endeavour to provoke him 


to ſtale, which with a little practice, 


he will ſoon learn to do; and this will 
be of great advantage to him in reſpect 
to his health, as well as in keeping 
the ſtable cleaner and neater. When 

ou take him into the ſtable, lead him 
into his ſtall, the litter of which ſhould 
be plentiful, and previouſly ſhaken up, 
and tie him up to the empty rack. 
Then take off the ſaddle, and rub his 
body and legs well over with the 
fAcſh b-uſh, after that with the hair 
cloth, and laſtly, with a woollen cloth. 
Then clothe him with 2 linen cloth 
next his body, and over that with a 
canvas ane, both of which ſhould be 
made to fit and cover his breaſt, and 
come pretty low down his legs. Put 
over theſe clothes, a body cloth, with 
fix or eight ſtraps, which is better than 
a ſurcingle, as it keeps his belly in 
ſhape, and is not ſo liable to gall or 
hurt him. 

This cloathing will be quite ſuffici- 
ent for him when he is firſt taken up 
into the ſtable, as he has been inured 
to the cold while out at grafs, and con- 
ſequently will not no be fo liable 
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to be affected by it, while the weather 
continues moderately warm ; but as 
winter comes on, and the cold in- 
creaſes, it will be neceſſary to add an- 
other cloth, which ſhould be of wool- 
len, as ſoon as you perceive the hair 
on his neck, and other uncovered 
parts, begin to ſtare. But in order to 
regulate the articke of cloathing pro- 
perly, it may not be unneceſſary to 
obſerve, that a rough ſtaring coat is 
an indication of want of cloathing, as 
on the contrary, a ſmooth and ſleek 
one is a ſign that the cloathing is ſuf» 

ficient. | 
Having cloathed your horſe, clear 
his feet from ſand and gravel with an 
iron picker made on purpoſe, then 
waſh his hoofs with a ſponge and clean 
water, and dry them with ftraw, or 
what is perhaps better, a linen cloth; 
and leave him with the bitt in his 
mouth for the ſpace of an hour or 
thereabouts, which will give him an 
appetite to his meat. When you next 
viſit him, pull off his bridle, and put a 
little clean hay in his rack ; and while 
he is eating it, rub his head, neck, and 
ears well with a coarſe hempen cloth; 
after which, put on his headſtall, and 
giye him his uſual feed of oats, taking 
care to wipe out his manger before 
you put the corn in, with a wiſp of 
hay or ſtraw. While he is cating his 
corn, ſweep your ſtable out clean, and 
make every thing therein clean and 
neat; then turn up his cloths, and 
with a hair patch rub his fillets, but- 
tocks, and other hinder parts well. 
This will make his coat lieſmooth and 
fleek, and greatly add to the beauty 
of his appearance. In the next place, 
ſtap up his feet with a little cow or 
pig's dung, and if he has by this time 
finiſhed the corn which you gave him 
at the beginning of this dreſſing, you 
may give him a'ſmall quantity more, 
and ſo feed him by little and little at 
a time, while he continues to cat with 
an appetite. But if ever you perceive 
him mumble his corn, or throw it 
about, give aim no more at that time : 
be ſure, however, always give him his 
* 
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fill, for by ſo doing you will keep 
his body in a more healthy and 
vigorous ſtate, than if you were to 
let him frequently be pinched with 
hunger, which ſometimes induces 


horſes to eat ſo greedily when they 
come at a quantity of provender, as 


to occaſion ſurfeits, and other dif- - 


agreeable conſequences. 

When all the above - directed opera- 
tions and dreſſings are finiſhed, give 
him a proper quantity of ſweet hay in 
his rack; and then having ſhut up the 
windows and doors of his ſtable, you 
may leave him till about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, at which time he 
ſhould again be rubbed over well with 
the hair patch and cloth, as before 
directed, and then he may be left till 
watering time in the evening, which 
ſhould be about four or five o'clock 
in the ſummer, and three or four in 
the winter. That time being arrived, 
ſweep away his foul litter and dung 
together, and having ſaddled and bri- 
dled him, mount, and take him to the 
water, as in the morning, and when 
he has drank, ride him moderately, 
till you think it time to return home, 
where he muſt undergo the ſame pro- 
ceſs of rubbing, ſtopping his feet, feed- 
ing, &c. as in the morning, which 
may be finiſhed about fix o' clock; he 
may then be left till about nine, at 
which time it will be proper to feed 
him once more, and having littered 
him well down, and given him plenty 
of hay to ſerve him during the night, 
he may be left till the next morning, 
when the whole buſineſs is to be re- 
peatcd in the manner aboye laid down, 
and ſo continued for about a fortnight; 
by which time his fleſh will be ſo much 
hardened, and his wind ſo greatly im- 
proved, that he will be fit to take the 
field for a moderate day's hunting 

While he is going through this firſt 
8 courſe of management, you 
ſnould make your obſeryations reſpect- 
ing the nature, temper, and diſpoſi- 
tion of your horſe, that you may treat 
him accordingly ; for the ſame exact 
method of treatment wil! by no means 
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do for every horſe, and it is paying 
a proper attention to" this part of the 
buſineſs that conſtitutes the value of 
a groom, 

Having brought your horſe into 
condition for taking the field, you 
muſt continue to treat him on hisreſt- 
ing days in _ reſpect the ſame, as 
to his dreſſing, feeding, watering, &c. 
as before; but at the ſame time, as 
his labour is now increaſed, you muſt 
endeavour not only to ſupport him in 
what he is arrived to, but to increaſe 
his ſtrength and vigour for ſtill greater 
exertions. 

This is to be effected by adding to 
his feeds of oats à third part of old 
dry ſplit beans, and likewiſe giving 
him the following bread once or twice 
a day, as your judgment may direct. 


Take half a ſtrike of clean dry old 
beans, and a peck of. wheat, 
which muſt be ground together, 
and ſifted through a fieve of a 
moderate degree of fineneſs; af- 
ter which it is to be kneaded with 
warm water and yeaſt, and then 
let lie for about an hour, that it 
may heave and ſwell, which will 
make the bread not only lighter, 

and conſequently more in quan- 
tity, but eaſier of digeſtion, and 
more nutritious. It is then to 
be made into pretty large loaves, 
which will both prevent it from 
having too much cruſt, and dry- 
ing too ſoon; and care muſt be 
taken before it is put in the oven, 
that it has been properly heated, 
and will ſoak or bake it tnorough- 
ly, which being done, it is to be 
drawn, and let cool, after which 
it is fit for uſe. 


Your bread being thus prepared, 
and the day being fixed on which he 
is to hunt, you muſt the day preced- 
ing that, order him in the following 
manner :—In the morning proceed ag 
before directed in eyery reſpect, only 
do not give him any beans with his 
oats, as they are very hard, and might 
not digeſt properly off his ſtomach; but 
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inſtead thereof give him ſome bread if 
ou can entice him to eat it, becauſe 
it is much more nouriſhing than oats, 
and at the ſame time cafier of digeſ- 
tion. In the evening give him his oats 
and bread as uſual, both after his wa- 
tering, and when you ſup him up, 
and be ſure to give him plenty of good 
litter, that he may take his reſt the 
better during the night, but give him 
only a very fmall quantity of bay, and 
by means of a caveſſon joined to his 
headitall, or ſome. other method, pre- 
vent him from eating his litter, or any 
other way over-filling himſelf. The 
next morning, about four o'clock, 
give him a quarter of a peck of clcan 
dreſſed oats, mixed with three half 
_ or a quart of ſtrong ale; but if 
e refuſes cating the moiſtened oats, 
you muſt give him dry ones, but with- 
out putting any beans among them; 
and while he is eating this fecd, cleanſe 
his ſtall of the dung and foul litter as 
uſual ; and when he has done eating, 
bridle him, and having tied him up to 
the ring, dreſs him, ſaddle him, and 
throwing a cloth over him, let him 
ſtand till the hounds are ready to go 
out ; but you ſhould not, in putting 
on the ſaddle, draw the girths too 
tight at firſt, leſt by ſo doing you 
ſhould occaſion the horſe to be fek 
but leave them moderately flack, till 
he comes to be mounted, at which 
time you may tighten them as much 
as you well can, for horſes in general 
will extend their bodies ſo much while 
a groom is attempting to girth them, 
that there will be no danger of the 
girth hurting them when they are 
mounted, and have let go their wind. 
The hounds being unkennelled, go 
along with them into the field, and 
ride your horſe gently about, till ſuch 
time 2s a hare is ſtarted, always allow- 
ing him to ſmell at the dung of other 
horſes, when he comes to any, which 
will provoke him to empty himſelf; 
and if you happen to ride over any 
dead fog, ruſhes, or the like, you 
would do well to ſtop and whiſtle to 
him, in order to provoke him to ſtale, 
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and empty his bladder. But when 
the hare is once ſtarted, you ſhould 
follow the hounds as other hunters 


do, only remember, that as this is the | 


firſt time of his being in the field, he 
cannot poſſibly be ſo well acquainted 
with the different ſorts of ground, as 
to know how to gallop on them 
ſmoothly, and with eaſe 3 for which 
reaſon, you ſhould not put him to 
above half his ſpeed, that he may learn 
to carry a ſtayed body, and to manage 


well both upon fallows and green- 


ſwards. If you can poſlibly avoid gal- 
loping him too frequently, or too lohg 
at a time, do it by all means, that you 
may nat at firſt diſcourage him, or 


give nim a diſreliſh to the ſport ; and 


be ſure take care to crols the fields to 
the greateſt advantage, making in to 
the dogs at every default, and keeping 
as much as poſſible witii1.. hearing of 
them, that your horſe may be uſed 
to their cry, in which he will ſoon 
take ſuch delight and pleaiure, that 
whenever he hears it, he will be eager 
and impatient to follow them. 

Should the chace happen to be led 
over any carpet ground, or along a 
ſandy highway, where your horſe can 
lay out his body ſmoothly, you may 
gallop him there pretty ſmartly for a 
quarter or half a mile, the better to 


teach him the different metbods of. 


laying out his body, gathering up bis 
legs, lengthening and ſhortening his 
ſtrokes, &c. according to the difterent 
grounds he is likely to come upon, — 
In this manner you may continue to 
hunt till two or three o'clock in the 
afternoon, at which time leave the 
field, and ride your horſe home a foot 
pace, or thereabouts, in the ſame 
manner as you ſet out in the morning; 
and when you arrive at the ſtable, let 
him be immediately put in, not ſuf- 
fering him to be walked about in the 


hand, for fear of his taking cold, nor 


to be waſhed, for fear of cauſing an 
obſtruction or ſtagnation of the circu- 
lating fluids, which might be attended 
with a great number of diſagreeable 
conſequences. 
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Let his ſtall be well ſilled with dry 
litter again{t he returns, and when 
that happens, rub him well therewith 
all over his body, aud after that with 


a dry cloth, till he has not a wet hair 


about him; then cloath him immedi- 
ately with his uſual cloathing, left he 
ſhould take cold; but if he was very 
hot at coming in, throw a ſpare cloth 
over him, that he may not cool too 
faſt, and ſo let him ſtand for an hour 
or two, now and then ſtirring him 
about the ſtall, to prevent him from 

cowing ſtiff in the joints. When he 
is thoroughly cooled, take off his bri- 
dle, rub his head, pick his feet clean 
from dirt and gravel, put on his head- 
ſtall, and give him about a quarter or̃ 
ſifted oats, mixed with a large handful 
of hemp ſeed; but do not give him at 
this time a greater quantity of corn, 
leſt you ſhould clog him, and take 
away his appecite, which will be con- 
ſiderably impaired by the heat of his 
body, and the want of water. When 
he has finiſhed his corn, give him a 
moderate quantity of good hay in his 
rack, and leave him for two or three 
hours, or thereabouts. Againſt you 
viſit him the next time, let a maſh be 
prepared, with half a peck of good 
malt, well ground, and as much boil- 
ing water as the malt will ſweeten, or 
the horſe drink, They muſt be ſtirred 
well together, and covered with a 
cloth, till the water has extracted the 
ſtrength of the malt, and is become no 
more than luke-warm, at which time 
carry it to the horſe, and give it him 
to drink; and when he has finiſhed the 
water, let him eat the malt likewiſe, 
if he pleaſes. But ifhe refuſes to drink 
the maſh, do not indulge him with 
any other water that night, but ſet it 
in ſome part of his ſtall, where he can 
get at it without being able to throw 
it down, and leave him to drink it 
when he chuſes, which it is ten to one 
he does before morning. This maſh, 
or caudle, will comfort his ſtomach, 
and keep his body in a proper degree 
of heat alter his day*s exerciſe ; it will 
lkewiſe cleanſe, and bring away any 
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groſs humours that may have been 
lodged there in conſequence of his 
hard labour. And the team from the 
malt, aſter he has drank the water, 
will diſperſe any humours which might 
attack his head, and occaſion anything 
diſagreeable there. 

Wien he has finiſhed his maſh, 
ſtrip off kis cloathing, and run him 
over with the curry-comb, then bruſh 
him well, and rub him with the hair 
cloth, and laſtly with the woollen one; 
after which put on his cloaths again, 
and remove him into another ſtall, to 
prevent wetting his litter, while you 
bathe his legs, from the knees down- 
wards, with warm beef broth or brine, 
in which two or three ounces of ſalt- 
petre is diſſolved ; then rub them tho- 
roughly dry, put him into his own 
ſtall, and give him a good feed of oats 
or bread ; laſtly, ſhake a good quan- 
tity of dry litter under him, and give 
him hay tufficient for the night, after 
which ſhut the door cloſe, and leave 
him till morning. 

When you go to him in the morn. 
ing, if he is lying down do not diſturb 
him, for reſt in the morning is as ne- 
ceſſary for a horſe, as one of the hu- 
man ſpecies ; but when he gets up of 
his own accord, you may go to him, 
and having put back his litter, &c. 
break ſome of his dung, and ſee what 
colour and conſiſtence it is of; for if 
it be greaſy and foul, or appear of a 
dark brown colour, and a harder con- 
ſiſtence than before, it is a convincing 
proof that his exercite has been of ſer- 
vice to him; and therefore when you 
hunt him again, do not increaſe his 
labour too much, as that could do 
him no eſſential ſervice, and might at 
that time be injuriaus, But, if on the 
contrary, his dung appears bright, but 
rather ſoft than hard, or if it is in all 
reſpects the ſame as before you hunted 
him, it is align that his exeteiſe has done 
him very little good, and therefore the 
next time he goes out, his labour may 
be ncarly doubled, which can icarcely 
fail of producing the defred efet.— 
Having made what reinuai xs: of thiy 
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kind you may judge neceſſary, you 
may proceed to dreſs, water, feed, aud 
air him, as before directed; but you 
muſt not forget to vary his food occa- 
ſionally, ſometimes giving him bread, 
at others oats, and fometimes oats 
and beans together, as you think pro- 
per, or he ſeems to like beſt, for a 
variety in his food will keep his ap- 
petite continually keen, and prove in 
many other reſpects, infinitely prefer 
able to confining him entirely to one 
ſort. You may now venture to hunt 


him regularly three times a week for 


a fortnight, or thereabouts, always 
taking care to proportion his exerciſe 
to his ſtrength, temper, and condition, 
but on no account neglect to give him 
His full feeding, with now and then a 
warm maſh, or a little hemp ſeed, 
which will have a tendency to ſcour 
him, and carry off any ſuperfluous hu- 
mours. | | 

In a little time, by following the 
methods above recommended, the 
horſe will be got into ſuch condition, 
his fleſh will be ſo hardened, or in- 
ſeamed, and his wind ſo improved, 
that he will be able to run three or 
four miles, at three. quarter ſpeed, 
without blowing, or ſweating much. 
You have only then'to increaſe his la- 
dour, by degrees, to the greateſt pitch 
that he can bear, without being oyer 
done : and take care that he does not 
become foul again, or out of condi- 
tion, through neglect of any thing that 
may contribute to keep him in health 

vigour. 


HURLE BONE, in a horſe, is ſitu- 
ated near the middle of the buttock, 
and is apt to be diſplaced by a bruiſe 
or ſtrain, but ſeldom ſo much as to 
remain out of the ſocket, 


— — 
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ALLAP. A ſpecies of convolvulus, 
or bindweed, which is a native of 
the province of Cbpalapa, or Xalapa, 


JAP 


in New Spain, from whence its name 
is evidently derived, both in Latin and 
Engliſh. The roots are the only parts 
in uſe with us, and they are brought 
from the place of growth in tranſverſe 
flices, which are ſolid, hard, weighty, 
of a blackiſh, or dark brown colour on 
the outſide, and a dark grey within, 
marked with ſeveral circular rings, of 
a blackih hue. Thoſe pieces that 
have the greateſt number of theſe re- 
finous veins interſperſed in their ſub- 
ſtance, and are the hardeſt, darkeſt 
coloured, heavieſt, and moſt compact, 
when broken, and that burn the moſt 
eaſily when applied to the flame of a 
candle, are the beſt for uſe. The 
pieces of a pale colour, which are leſs 
compact, and will not burn when ap- 
plied to a candle, are generally nothing 
elſe but the roots of bryony; but they 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and ſhonld 
be rejected. Jallap hath very little 
ſmell or taſte, and gripes leſs during 
its operation as a purge, than moſt 
other medicines of the ſame kind, and 
it is equally as ſafe and as efficacious, 
as any that are commonly uſed.— 
There is a tincture, and reſin of it 
kept in the ſhops, but it is better per- 
haps to give it in ſubſtance, than any 
other way. The doſe may be varied 
at the diſcretion of the preſcriber, but 
need not exceed an ounce, or an 
ounce and half. | 

JAPAN EARTH. A ſubſtance fo 
called, becauſe it was for a long time 
ſuppoſed to be a natural earth from 
that place; but it is now known to 
be a gummy, or rather reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, obtained from certain veget- 
ables by decoction, and inſpiſſation. 
It is brought to us from Coromandel, 


and other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 


where they procure it from the fruit 
of that ſpecies of palm tree, which is 
called farfel, the kernel areea, and the 
leaves wetel. The beft that is met 


with in the ſhops, is of a dark reddiſh 
brown colour, dry, heavy, and com- 
paR, of a bitteriſh ſtyptic taſte when 
firſt chewed, but afterwards agreeably 
ſweet. It is an aftringent of * 

Able 
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able efficacy, and may be given to ad- 
vantage in fluxes, or purgings, either 
in ſubſtance, or in the form of a tinc- 


ture, which is always to be met with 
in the ſhops. 


JARDON. A name given by far- 
riers to a hard callous ſubſtance, ſitu- 
ated on the outſide of a horſe's hock. 
It generally proceeds from blows, or 
kicks given by other horſes; but 
ſometimes it happens to managed 
horſes, from their being frequently ſet 
on their haunches. It is not always 
productive of pain or lameneſs, and 
when timely diſcovered, and properly 
treated, may frequently be cured with 
very little trouble or inconvenience. 
In the firſt place repellents, ſuch as 
vinegar, Goulard's extract of lead, 
&c. ſhould be tried, and if theſe fail, 
recourſe muſt be had to bliſtering, or 
firing, though the latter is but ſeldom 
neceſſary, | 


 JARRETIER, an obſolete French 
term for a horſe whoſe houghs grow 
too cloſe together. 


JAUNDICE, a diſtemper with 
which horſes are frequently affected, 
commonly called the Yellows by far- 
mers and farriers. It is known by a 
duſky yellowneſs of the eyes, the in- 
fide of the mouth and lips, the tongue, 
and bars of the roof of the mouth 
looking yellowiſh at the ſame time.— 
The creature is dull, heavy, and re- 
fuſes his food ; and though the fever 
with which it is attended, is at firſt 
but ſlow, that and the yellowneſs both 
increaſe together. The excrements 
are commonly hard and dry, and of a 
pale yellow, or pale green colour ; his 
urine is of a dark browniſh colour, 
and when it has ſettled ſome time on 
the pavement it looks red, like blood; 
he ſtales with pain and difficulty, and 
unleſs the diſorder is ſpeedily checked, 
grows delirious and frantic. The off- 
ſide of the belly is ſometimes hard and 
ſwelled, and if the liver haz been fre- 
22 or long affected, a cure will 
cldom take place; but death will be 
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uſhered in by a waſting looſeneſs. But 


when the diſeaſe is in its firſt ſtages, 


and the animal is young, a cure may 
reaſonably be expected, 

In order to effe& this, it will not be 
amiſs in the firſt place (if no circum- 
ſtances indicate the contrary) to take 
away a quantity of blood, adapted to 
the fize and ſtrength of the horſe, and 
the degree of fever which manifeſts 
itſelf, Then, as coſtiveneſs is almoſt 
always an attendant ſymptom, give a 
laxative glyſter, and the enſuing morn- 
ing the Efowing purging ball : 


TAkE Barbadoes aloes one ounce, 
jalap fix drams, calomel one 
dram, oil of cloves twelve or 
fourteen drops, and with ſyrup 
of ginger make the whole into a 
maſs of a proper conſiſtence. 


This ball ſhould be repeated two or 
three times, at the diſtance of five or 
ſix days, and care ſhould be taken to 
prevent the horſe taking cold during 
the operation. On thoſe days when 
he is not taking phy ſic, one of the fol- 
lowing balls may be given with a pro- 
ſpect of ſucceis: 


Taxe Caſtile ſoap ſix ounces, vitri- 
olated tartar two ounces, ginger 


one ounce, ſyrup of rhubarb a 


ſufficient quantity to make a maſs, 
which divide into fix balls, and 

ive one each morning, waſhing 
it down with about a pint of the 
decoction of madder, or turmeric 
roots, made pretty ſtrong. 


By theſe means, it will be found the 
diſtemper will begin to abate in about 
a week's time, and go gradually off. 
The firſt ſymptoms of amendment are, 
an alteration in the colour of the 
horſe's eyes and mouth; but the me- 
dicines ſhould be continued till the 
yellowneſs is entirely removed.— 
Should the diſorder prove obſtinate, 
and not yield to this treatment, little 
can be expected from any other: it 
may not, however, be amiſs to try the 
following balls: 
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Tak falt of tartar three ounces, 
ſulphur of antimony four drams, 
ſteel filings four ounces, Caſtile 
ſoap half a pound, and with ſyrup 
or oxy mel of ſquills, make a maſs, 
which divide into balls about the 
ſize of a hen's egg, and give two 
of them in a day, with the decoc- 


tion of madder or turmeric, as. 


before mentioned. 
JAW BONES of a horſe ſhould be 


- lean and narrow, and the diſtance be- 


tween them and the throat large and 
hollow, that he may have room to 
rome his head in a good poſition. But 
fthe jaws of a horſe are too ſquare, 
or there is too great a diſtance betwixt 
the eye, and that part of thcm which 
touches the neck, they are not only ug- 
ly and unſightly, but inconvenient to 
the horſe, inaſmuch as they hinder 
him from placing his head properly, 
And if there is too little diſtance be- 
twixt the jaw-bones, it will be found 
that whenever you pull the reins to 
bring his bead into a becoming poſi. 
tion, the bone will meet the neck, and 
reſiſt your efforts, particularly if he 
has a ſhort neck, with the other im- 
perfection. 

JAWS KNOTTED. A term ap- 
plied to certain inflated kernels, which 
ſometimes appear about the throat 
and jaws of a horſe. Farriers in gene- 
ral remove them with a knife or ſciſ- 
ſars, but it is better to bring them to 
a ſtate of ſuppuration, by the applica- 
tion of fomentations or poultices, and 
then open them, and diſcharge the 
matter, after which the wound will 
ſoon heal, with a little melted baſili- 
con and ſpirits of turpentine applied 
on hint. 

JEW's EARS. A kind of fungus 
which grows on elder trees. They 
were formerly eſteemed cleanſing and 
healing, for whichreaſon we ſometimes 
find them preſcribed for inward ulcers, 
as alſo in poultices, and lotions for ex- 
ternal ſores, but the preſent practice 
does not notice them. 


IMPERFECTIONS. Sce DEFECTe., 
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IMPOSTHUME. See Asscrss. 


IN, in the manage, means the in- 
fide, within, as ont does the out ſide, 
without: thus, for example, we ſay 
the inner heel, the outer heel, &c.— 
This manner of ſpeaking has a rela- 
tion to many things, according as the 
horſe works to the right or left upon 
volts, or as he works along-fide of a 
hedge, wall, Ke. Thus it ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh on what hand, or ſide, the 
horſeman is to give the aids to a horſe 
upon the manage; for along by a 
wall, the outer leg is that next the 
wall, and the other is the in leg. Upon 
volts, while the horſe is working to the 
right, the right heel is the inner heel, 
&c. but if he is working to the left, 
it is exactly the reverſe, The riding 


maſters have, however, now adopted 


the terms right and left inftead, to 
make themſelves more intelligible ; 
and now they ſay, aſſiſt the horſe with 
the right heel or leg, taking the ſitu- 
ation of the heels and legs with reſpect 
to the volt. 
INJECTIONS are contrived for 
the convenierice of more immediate 
application to the parts affected, and 
are adapted to be conveyed to the 
moſt remote and diſtant cavities of 
the body. Liquors to be uſed for 
this purpaſe ſhould always be warm; 
they may be injected either by a 
ſyringe, or with a glyfter pipe. 
INSTEP. That part of a horſe's 
hinder leg, which correſponds with 
the ſhank in the fore leg, and'extends 
from the ham to the paſtern-joint.—- 
It ſhould be large, flat, and in a line 
perpendicular to the ground, when 
the horſe ſtands in an upright poſi- 
tion ; for when the inſtep deviates 
from the perpendicular, you may de- 


pend upon it there is ſome weakneſs, - 


either in the reins, or ſome other part 
of the hind quarters. 


INTERFERING. See the article 
CUTTING. 

JOCKEY. One that deals in horſes, 
or that trims them, and takes them 


about for ſale, or rides them for hire. 
JOHN's 
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JOHN's-WORT. A plant that 
was formerly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in- 
numerable virtues, both for external 
and internal complaints; but which 
is now almoſt diſcarded from prac- 
tice, there being nothing more than 
an oil made by infuſion, to be met 
with in the ſhops, and that does not 
appear to poſſeſs any valuable pro- 
perty, more than common oil. 


IRON, A metal that is too well 
known to need a particular deſcrip- 
tion. It is ſeldom given to horſes in 
ſubſtance, but ſome of its prepara- 
tions, ſuch as the aſtringent crocus of 
iron, &e. are ſometimes adminiſtered 
in cafes of debility and weakneſs, and 
ſmith's forge-water is alſo uſctul 
for the ſame purpoſes ; it likewiſe has 
a tendency to check purging, eſpeci- 
ally if given by way of glyſter. 

ISINGLASS. A ſolid glutinous 
ſubſtance, which is prepared in Muſ- 
covy, from a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, 
caught in the rivers of Ruſſia, Hun- 
gary, and the neighbouring provinces. 
The ſkins, fins, &c. are boiled in wa- 
ter, and the decoction is infpiſſated to 
a proper conſiſtence, after which it is 
poured out in ſuch a manner as to 
form very thin cakes, which are either 
dried and perfected in that form, or 
cut while ſoft into ſlices, and rolled up 
in a ſpiral ſhape. The beſt is clear, 
very thin, and almoſt tranſparent. 

It is the fineſt among the animal 
glues, has no particular ſmell or taſte, 
and diſſolves very eaſily in any aque- 
ous fluid, forming in that ſtate a mild, 
but very nutritious aliment. The 
court plaiſter, as it is called, is only a 
ſolution of it in water niccly ſpread 
upon filk, and is a good, as well as 
very neat application to flight injuries 
in the human ſpecies, 

Taken inwardly, it is glutinous, 
nouriſhing, and binding, and conſe— 
guently ſerviceable in weaknefles, de- 
fluxions, hæmorrhages, &c. but is ſel- 
dom uſed for ſuch purpoſes by far- 
riers. 

JUNIPER. A low ſhrub which is 
found growing wild in many parts of 
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England, It ſeldom riſes to more 
than four or five feet high, but ſends 
ont a great number of branches, which 
are covered with a brownith bark, and 
ſupport numerous evergreen narrow 
awl-ſhaped, and acutely pointed leaves, 
placed by threes. The flowers make 
a kind of catkin, and the berries which 
follow them contain, three irregular 
ſeeds in each. The "berries are the 
parts chiefly in uſe, and the greateſt 
part of theſe are brought to us from 
Holland ; they have a moderately 
ſtrong, but not unpleaſant ſmell, a 
warm pungent, ſweetiſh taſte, and 
ſhould be choſen freſh, plump, and 
free from mouldineſs. They are of a 
cleanſing, or detergent and diuretic 
nature, partaking in a great degree of 
thẽ qualities of turpentine ; for which 
properties they are deſervedly eſteem- 
ed uſcful in the jaundice, and all ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and me- 
ſentery. They likewiſe are fervice- 
able in diſorders of the kidneys, blad- 
der, and urinary paſſages; and their 
warmth and pungency ſeems to indi- 
cate that they might be employed in 
all complaints of the viſcera, which 
proceed from wind and flatulence, — 
There is a fimple, and ſpiritucus diſ- 
tilled water from them, kept in the 
ſhops, which are uſeful in all the 
above-mentioned diſorders, either in 
man or beaſt, 
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IBES, or MULxs, are chinks or 
cracks on the inſide of the hind 
paſtern, and in the heels. They are 
in general cauſed by travelling in deep 
ſandy roads, or elſe they proceed 
from a gourdy diſpoſition in the legs, 
increaſed by want of care, and waſh- 
ing, or otherwiſe keeping them clean. 
This diſorder is ſometimes ſo painful, 
as to cauſe the horſe to loſe his appe- 
tite, and go exceedingly lame and Riff 
for ſome time after ſetting out. The 
cure is the ſame in general as for the 
greaſe (of which indeed it is a ſpecies) 
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but if the ſores are dry, it will be ad- 
viſeable to keep them ſoftened with 
curriers dubbing, or in want of that, 
with ſome emollient ointment, which 
will prevent them 'from cracking and 
chapping; and whenever the horſe 
comes in from exerciſe, a gentle waſh- 


ing in warm water will greatly facili- 
tate the cure. 


KIDNEYS. The diſorders of 
thele organs are various; but the 
principal of them proceed either 
from external injuries, or from in- 
flammation ariſing from internal 
cauſes. The ſymptoms which indi- 
cate diſeaſes of theſe parts, are weak- 
neſs of the back and loins, difficulty 
of ſtaling, loſs of appetite, dullneſs of 
the eyes, foul, thick, and ſometimes 
bloody urine, and a feverith diſpofition 
of the whole body. From whatever 
cauſe the complaint may proceed, 
bleeding in proportion to the urgency 
of the caſe, ſhould never be neglected; 
and if ſymptoms of inflammation are 
very predominant, the quantity of 
blood taken away ſhould be pretty 
confiderable, though that ſhould al- 
ways be regulated by the ſtrength and 
condition of the horſe. Immediately 
after bleeding him, give a ſmartiſh 
doſe of purging phytic, with about 
two ounces of nitre in it; and if the 
ſymptoms of fever and inflammation 
are not abated conliderably by the 
time that has done working, throw 
up emollient glyſters, and give him 
two or three drenches of the following 
liquor ; 

TaxE of marſhmallow roots ſliced 

three large handfuls, liquorice 
root an ounce, and ſaltpetre three 
ounces. Infuſe the whole in 
three quarts of boiling water, and 
when cold ftrain off the liquor, 
and add thereto a little honey. 

This quantity is ſufficient for three 


'drenches, one of which ſhould be 


given every fix hours, or thereuhouts, 
till ſigns of amendment are viſible, or 
there is reaſon to believe that a cure 
will not be effected without the aſſiſt- 
ance of more potent remedics, 
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This will be known in two or three 
days at moſt ; after which time, if the 
urine ſtill continues to be made with 

ain and difficulty, let the following 
bal be given two or three times a 
day, till the horſe tales more freely, 
and with leſs pain: 


TAKE balſam of capivi and white 
ſoap, of each an ounce, nitre half 
an ounce, rhubarb in powder fix 
drams, oil of juniper one dram, 
and liquorice powder a ſufficient 
quantity to make it into a ball, 
which waſh down with a draught 
of the before-mentioned infuſion. 


If this method ſhould not be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, but the urine 
ſhould ſtill continue thick, or become 
of a coffee colour, and ſmell fetid, 
while the horſe at the ſame time loſes 
his appetite, and ſinks in his fleſh, it 
is a ſure fipn that the kidneys are, one 
or both of them, ulcerated, and that 
a cure is hardly to be expected. 


KNEE of a horſe, is the joint of the 
fore quarters that joins the fore thigh 
to the ſhank. It ſhould be large, but 
flat, and without any fwelling or 
roundneſs upon it. In buying a horſe, 
his knees ſhould be carefully examin- 
ed, to ſee if they have not been broken 
by falls, &c. for thoſe horſes who have 
once got a faculty of ſtumbling, are 
very apt to retain it ever after, to the 
great mortification and terror of their 
riders, as well as the danger. Thoſe 
who have the misfortune to meet with 
one of this deſcription, would do well 
to get ſhut of him as ſoon as poſſible, 
as there is neither pleaſure or ſafety 
in riding fuch a one, But as this is 
not readily to be done while the 
ſymptoms of his failing are viſible in 
broken knees, or a cut face, it will be 
proper to refrain from riding him for 
ſome time, for fear of freſh misfor- 
tunes of the ſame kind, and frequently 
rub a little mild mercurial, or cam- 
phorated ointment on the parts, either 


of which will ſoon cauſe the ſcabs to 


ſhell of, and the hair to grow ſpeedily 
on again. 
LAME, 


L. 


1 AME. A term in the manage 
4 that has ſeveral ſignifications.— 
Thus, lame of an ear implies that a 
horſe, when he halts upon a walk or 
trot, keeps time to his halting with 
the motion of his bead. Lame of the 
bridle is another phraſe to ſignify the 
ſame thing, 


LAMENESS in horſes may be dif- 
covered by the following means: Firſt 
cauſe him to be turned at halter's 
length, on buth hands, ſuddenly and 
ſwiftly, and upon as hard a road as 
you can find, and if he has any ſtrain 
or grievance in his fote quarters, it 
will be ealily perceived when he turns 
upon that hand where the weakneſs 
or pain lies; for in turning be will be 
ſure to favour that leg more than the 
other. But if the hurt is ſo ſlight that 
you cannot diſcover it by this method, 
mount, and ride him ſmart]y till he is 
pretty well warmed ; and then let him 
ſtand an hour or two in the ſtable to 
cool, after which take him out, and 
turn him at halter's length as before 
directed, and if there is any defect, it 
will be very eafily diſcovered. 

Haying found out the part that is 
affected, the treatment will be the 
ſame as for frains, which ſee. But 
as particular parts may be injured 
which require a different treatment 
from common accidents of this na- 
ture, care ſhould be taken todiſtinguiſh 
them from each other, and adopt the 
mode and nature of the application 
to the caſe. Thus ſometimes inſtead 
of uſing cold repelling topics, it may 
be found neceſſary to apply warm 
fomentations, or poultices; but as no 
certain rules can be laid down for 
practiſing by in ſuch caſes, the farrier's 
judgment muſt determine the modus 
operandi, or method of proceeding. 


LAMPAS, or LAMPERS. An ex- 
creſcence in the roof of a horſe's 
mouth, which hinders him from feed- 
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ing, and conſequently cauſes him to 
look rueſul, and fall away, This diſ- 
order moſt commonly affects young 
horſes, and is cured by applying a hot 
iron to the parts, ſo as to burn the 
excreſcence away. The manner of 
performing this operation is ſo fimple 
and eaſy, as to render inſtructions for 
that purpole unneceſſary. Care ſhould, 
however, be taken that the inſtrument 
does not penetrate ſo deep as to ſcale 
the thin bone that is fituated under- 
neath the upper bars, for an accident 
of that kind might occaſion very trou- 
bleſome, if not dangerous, conſe- 
quences. Some think that this ope- 
ration might be we why diſpenſed 
with, and among theſe is M. La Faſſe, 
who obſerves, that all young horſes 
have their mouths, more or leſs, full 
of what is called the Lampas, and that 
though this excreſcence ſometimes 
riſes ſo high as to cover the fore teeth 
entirely, yet as the animal grows older, 
the roof of the month will gradually 
get flatter of itſelf, Often, however, 
it would be the height of folly to wait 
for ſuch a circumſtance, though the 
operation is undoubtedly performed 
_ more frequently than is neceſ- 
ry. | 


LARGE. A term in the manage 
applied to a horſe when he gains, or 
takes in more ground in going wider 
from the center of the volt, and de- 
ſcribes a greater circle, 


LASSITUDE, or WEARINESs, in 
horſes may proceed from different, or 
eyen oppolite cauſes; as from heat, 
when he has been let drink while very 
hot, or after being ſuddenly put upon 
full ſpeed, or from cold in oppoſite 
circumſtances, In the former caſe 
reſt will ſoon effect a cure; and in the 
latter, fomentations applied hot to 
thoſe parts which appear the moſt af- 
fected, or the weakeſt ; with moderate 
exerciſe and proper feeding, will be 
equally efficacious, 


LASK. Lax, looſeneſs, flux, or 
ſcouring, is a complaint in which the 
inteſt ines 
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inteſtines are ſolicited to a too fre- 
quent diſcharge of their contents, and 
may proceed from ſeveral cauſes ; as 
firſt from a previous coſtiveneſs, hav- 
ing rendered the excrements putrid, 
or highly acrid. Secondly, from in- 
digeſtion, which is known by bits of 
hay, and ſlimy matter being mixed 


with the dung. Thirdly, a purging 


may be brought on through ſome 
other of the natural ſecretions, as 
ſweat, urine, &c. being obſtructed ; 
for when the excrementitious parts of 
the blood cannot find a free paſſage 
through the common ducts, they are 
driven in a greater quantity than com- 
mon into the apertures of the guts, 
but more particularly into the gall- 
pipe and pancreatic duct, ſo that they 
may be of various colours and con- 
fiſtencies, according to the predomi- 
nancy of the juices. Thus, when moſt 
of the juices in queſtion flow from 
the glands of the inteſtines, the mat- 
ter evacuated will be clear and watery, 
but when it proceeds chiefly, or en- 
tirely from the gall-pipe, and pancre- 
atic duct, it will be tinctured with a 
yellowiſh colour, or if there happens 
io be a very large quantity of bilious 
matter diſcharged from the gall blad- 
der, the excrements will conſequently 
be of a deep reddiſh colour. Laſtly, 
a lax, or ſcouring, may be brought on 
by viſcous ſlimy matter ſhutting up 
the mouths of the lacteals or milky 
veſſels, and hindering the chyle from 
entering therein. In this caſe, what 
is voided will be found to conſiſt 
chiefly of chyle, and conſequently the 
colour will be pale and whitiſh. Some- 
times it happens when young horſes 
are attacked with this diſorder, and 
the diſcharge is copious, that a white 
greaſy matter, like fat, is evacuated 
along with the ſtools, and this is what 
is known among farriers by the name 
of molten-greaſe. This appears to be 
occaſioned by the glands of the inteſ- 
tines being more than uſually opened, 
in conſequence of which the matter is 


ſeparated from the blood, and con- 
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veyed into the guts, which ſhould 


otherwiſe be depoſited among, and 
make up part of the fat. 

The cauſes of this diſorder are as 
various as the appearances which 1t 
aſſumes. Though, undoubtedly, the 
immediate cauſe is irritation in the in- 
teſtines, This irritation may be oc- 
caſioned by a variety of cauſes, as an 
undue ufe of acrid purgatives, acrid 
bile lodged in the ſtomach, purulent 
matter flowing from abſceſles, and. 
lodging in the ſtomach, a laxity or 
weakneſs of the glands of that organ, 
or a tranſlation of the offending mat- 
ter, which occaſions other diſcaſes to 
the part in queſtion. 

In order to the cure, it is neceſſary 
to be obſerved, that in all diſcharges 
from the inteſtines, which are occa- 
ſioned by the critical determination 
of the matter which ſupported ſome 
other diſeaſe thereto, there is little 
danger to be apprehended, unleſs the 
original diſtemper has been of ſuch 
long continuance, as to waſte and 
emaciate the body. For this reaſon, 
when it appears that a purging is an 
effort produced by nature, to carry 
off ſomething which was offenſive to 
the conſtitution, and interrupted her 
common operations, it will be the beſt 
way not to be too buſy in attempting 
to ſtop it, unleſs it greatly exceeds the 
bound of moderation, and is likely to 
be productive of bad conſequences, 
But as all diſcharges of this kind may, 
and ſometimes do, continue ſo long, 
or become ſo violent, as to occaſion 
room for ſerious alarm, care ſhould be 
taken to check or reſtrain them, from 
time to time, in ſuch a manner as to 
remove all apprehenſion of danger 
from its continuance. 

For this purpoſe, give the horſe in 
the firſt place a gentle purge, in which 
the principal ingredient is rhubarb ; 
after which a little diapente given two 
or three times a day, will perhaps be 
all that is neceſſary ; but the uſe of it 
muſt be continued for ſome time, as 
all other ſtomachic medicines muſt, 

before 
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before any advantageous appearance 
can be expected. 

If, after a trial of a few days, this 
method of proceeding does not pro- 
duce the deſired effect, the following 
glyſter may be thrown up, and repeat- 
ed occaſionally till an abatement of 
the ſymptoms is perceptible. 


TAKE of common ſtarch half a 
pound, and diſſolve it in two 
quarts of boiling water, then add 
about one ounce of mithridate, 
diſſolved in the ſame quantity of 
tincture of japan earth, and inject 
it while warm. 


If the looſeneſs ſtill continues after 
the uſe of the above recommended 
means, and the horſe grows weak, and 
his appetite fails at the ſame time, it 
is a bad ſign, as there is too much 
reaſon to believe that ſome part of 
the inteſtines are in an unſound ſtate, 
and if that proves to be real the caſe, 
it is in vain to expect a radical cure, 


though ſometimes a temporary relief 


may be obtained. 


When the excrements that are void- 
ed in a purging, appear tinged with a 
yellow or deep reddiſh colour (which 
is generally the caſe when too great a 
flow of the gall, and pancreatic juice 
occaſion the diſorder) it will be pro- 
per to purge the horſe with one of 
the following dreuches : 


Tak red roſe leaves, two handful, 
rhubarb. root fliced thin four 
ounces, boil them in two quarts 
of water till it comes to one, then 
ſtrain and diſſolve in the liquor 
an ounce of diaſcordium. Or, 


TAKE of the beſt rhubarb in pow- 
der two ounces, cream of tartar 
one ounce, and diaphoretic anti- 
mony half an ounce; let theſe 


ingredients be put into a pint of 


red wine, and the whole given 
warm. 


After purging in this manner has 
been repeated two or three times, 
thoſe medicines which promote per- 
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ſpiration, and the other natural ſecre- 
tions, ſhould be given, as they have a 
tendency to carry off the diſeaſe b 

other channets, and conſequently muſt 
relieve the bowels and ſtomach very 


much. For this purpoſe diaſcordium, 


mithridate, and Venice, or London 
treacle, ſeem to be well adapted, and 
may be given in the following forms : 


D1ss80LVvE two ounces of mithri- 
date, or Venice treacle, in a pint 
of pepper-mint water, and let it 
be given for a doſe, and repeated 
occaſionally, as long as there ap- 
pears to be a neceſſity for doing 
it, Or, , 


Taxe of diaſcordium three ounces, 
and diffolve it in an infuſion of 
red roſe leaves; to be taken as 
before. 


Two ounces of Venice treacle, 
or mithridate, or three ounces of 
London treacle, may be given in the 
ſame vehicle, taking care at the 
ſame time to keep the horſe warm, 
and properly cloathed, to prevent 
any cold from being taken. He 
ſhould likewiſe be well rubbed fre. 
quently, to open the pores, and 
promote perſpiration. b 


The ſollowing drench may likewiſe 
be given with great propriety, after 
the bowels have been cleanſed of their 
putrid or acrid contents, by way of 
bracing and helping them to recover 


their former tone. 


Taxe of bole armoniace one ounce, 
diaſcordium two ounces, roch 
allum fix drams, a ſtrong infuſion 
of roſes one quart ; and having 
diſſolved the diaſcordium there- 
in, add the bole and allum, firſt 
reduced to a fine powder, and 
give the whole fora drench. 


This mould be repeated two or 


three times, and unleſs the diſorder 


is very inveterate, it will certainly 
check, if not entirely put a ſtop to it, 
in a few days. 
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Tn that ſpecies of Laſk wherein the 
chyle is diſcharged along with the ex- 
crement, cooling purges will be found 
the moſt ſerviceable of any thing that 
can be adminiſtered. The following 
is an excellent one for this purpoſe. 


Taxt Epſom falts ſix ounces, or 
half a pound (according to the 
ſtrength of the horſe) diſſolve 

them in about three quarts of 
water, and give the horſe about a 
quart of the ſolution every five 
or ſix hours, till he has taken the 
whole quantity. 


Salt of tartar, and nitre, or ſa] pru- 
nella, ſhould likewiſe be diſſolved in 
all the water which he drinks, for all 
theſe cooling diluters, if taken plenti- 
fully, have a tendency to waſh off that 
viſcid matter which adheres to the 
guts, and hin:lers the chyle from en- 
tering into the veſſels appropriated for 
its reception. As to what the gene- 
rality of farriers term molten greaſe, 
as it 18 for the moſt part an attendant 
ſymptom- on every ſpecies of Laſk, 
there is no doubt but it will diſappear 
when the diſcaſe is on the decline, and 
for that reaſyn there is no cauſe for 
paying any very particular attention 
thereto, as the remedies which have 
already been recommended for the re- 
moval of the cauſe, will in moſt in- 
ſtances occaſion the effect to ceaſe. It 
cannot, however, be amiſs to give ſuch 


things as have a tendency to promote 


a good digeſtion, at the ſame time 
that more powerful means are em- 
ployed to check the original diſtem- 
per, and even when that is pretty well 
conquered it will be uſeful, and even 
in moſt caſes abſolutely neceſſary to 
continue the uſe of ſuch things, if the 
animal is of value, and you with to 
prevent a relapſe. 


LEAD. A well know metal, from 
which ſeveral preparations are made, 
of great uſe in farriery. The moſt 
principal of theſe are, Sugar of Lead, 
Extract of Lead, and Goulard's Fegito 
Mineral, or Lead Water, which 1s 
made by putting about one vunce of 
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the extract to a quart of ſoft water, 
and adding a little brandy or ſpirits of 
wine to the mixture. This, and al- 
moſt all the other preparations of this 
metal, are excellent applications to 
topical inflammations, ſtrains, bruiſes, 
&c. And the ointments made with 
Goulard's extract, white lead, &c. are 
often uſed to heal burns and ſcalds, 
with the moſt flattering ſucceſs. 


LEADING, in the manage, ſigni- 
fies putting ſome part in motion, and 
that the part ſo put in motion guides 
or goes before the other parts. Thus 
a horſe going in a ſtraight line, ſhould 
always lead or cut the way with his 
right foot. The Duke of Newcaſtle 
appears to be-the firſt who made ufe 
of the term, and nothing can be more 
applicable. | 


LEAF-EARED. A term for a 
horſe that has his ears looſe, and not 
placed in the proper ſituation, inde- 
pendent of which they are long and 
Nouching, which is a very diſguſting 
ſight, though it is generally remarked, 
that horſes who have this imperfection 
are very hardy and durable, 


LEAP, in the manage, an air of 
a ſtep and leap. See STEP, 


LEAPING HORSE. One that 
works in the high manage, or one that 
makes his leaps with order, regularity, 
and obedience, between two pillars, 
upon a ſtraight line, in volts, caprioles, 
ballotades, and croupades; cuſtom ex- 
cludes a gallop a terra a terra, and 
curvets from the number of leaps, 
becauſe the horſe does not riſe ſo high 
in theſe as in leaps. A horſe to per- 
form this exerciſe well, ſhould not 
gain or make above a foot and half of 
ground forward at each leap. 


LEEK HEADS. A kind of warts 
that ſometimes come about a horſe's 
paſterns, or paltern joints; they are 
higher than the ſkin, half as thick as 
one's finger, and run filthy, ſtinking 
matter. They are ſomewhat difficult 
to cure, particularly thoſe that rife in 
the paſterns, and are hid beneath the 

long 
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long hair of the fetlocks. The treat- 
ment is much the ſame as for the 
greaſe, which ſee. 


LEGS of a horſe ſhould have a due 
proportion in their length and ſtrength 
to the weight and ſize of the carcaſe. 
The fore legs are ſubject to many im- 
perfections, as being the moſt expoſed, 
as well as in general the weakeſt. A 
horſe is ſaid to be ſtraight upon his 
legs, when from the knee to the coro- 
net, all the intermediate parts range 
in a ſtraight line, and the paſtern joint 
appears as much, or-more advanced 
than the reſt of the leg. Such legs re- 
ſemble thoſe of a goat, and are apt to 
make a horſe ſtumble and fall, ſo that 
in time the paſtern is thrown quite 
forward out of its place, and the horſe 
becomes incurably lame. Horſes that 
have this imperfection, are exactly the 
reverſe of ſuch as are long jointed, or 
have their paſterns ſo long and flexible, 
that in walking they almoſt touch the 
ground. A horſe of this deſcription 
is of ſtill leſs value than the former, as 
there is no probability of any thing 
being done to remedy the defect; be- 
ſides, it is a certain indication of weak- 
neſs, and ſuch horſes are utterly unfit 
to undergo fatigue or toil: though 
ſome horſes that are rather long joint- 
ed, will gallop and run with a great 
deal more eaſe to their rider, than if 
their joints were ſhorter. Such horſes 
as theſe are deſirable ones to thoſe who 
ſeek for eaſe and pleaſure in riding; 
for they go as eaſy as in a coach with 
ſprings. 

The only remedy for horſes that 
have ſtraight legs lies in ſhoeing them; 
in doing which their heels ſhould be 
taken down almoſt to the quick, with- 
out hollowing the quarters at all, and 
after that has been done, if the leg 
does not fall back enough, but the 
paſtern joint ſtil] appears too forward, 
then the ſhoe muſt be made to come 
conſiderably beyond the toe, and muſt 
likewiſe be thicker in that than any 
other part; and while this ſhoe con- 


tiuues to be worn, the back finev's 
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ſnould be daily anointed with ſome 
emollient ointment, which, together 
with the ſhoeing, will greatly contrj- 
bute to bring the leg into a proper 
polition. 


LEGS OF THE HORSEMAN. 
The action of the rider's legs applied 
juſtly, and with judgment, conſtitutes 
one of the principal aids in horſeman- 
ſhip. It conſiſts in approaching more 
or leſs with the calves of the leg to 
the horſe's flank, or in bearing them 
more off, as occaſion requires. A 
horſeman ought to give this aid very 
nicely when he would animate his 
horſe thereby, and it has fo much the 
more deſirable effect, as the action is 
not to be perceived; for in ſtretching 
the ham, which is done almoſt im- 
perceptibly, he is enabled to make the 
horſe expect the ſpur, which to a well 
mettled horſe is equal, if not ſuperior, 
to feeling it. 


LENGTH. A term that is fre- 
quently made uſe of in the manage, 
without any very exact determinate 
meaning. To paſſage a horſe upon 
his own length, is to make him go 
round in two treads at a walk or trot, 
in a ſpot of ground ſo narrow, that 
the horſe's haunches being in the cen- 
ter of the volt, his own length is 
about half the diameter of the volt, 
the horſe ſtill working behind the two 
heels, without putting out his croup, 
or going faſter or ſlower at laſt, than 
when he ſet out. 1 


LESSONS are as neceſſary to com- 
pleat a horſe for the purpoſe he is de- 
ſigned, as they are to qualify a man 
for the diſcharge of ſome particular 
office. When your horte will receive 
you to, and let you diſmount from his 
back gently, trot forward willingly, 
and ſtand ſtill obediently, let him be 
intended for whatever purpoſe he 
may, he will find benefit from being 
practiſed a little in the following gene- 
ral leſſons: 

Take him to ſome ſandy or gravely 
place, where the mark of his footſteps 
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will be eaſily diſcerned, and there 
make him tread three or four times 
round you in a circle, the diameter of 
which is at leaſt fifty paces. When 
you have made him trot round you a 
ſufticient number af times to the ripht 
hand, ſtop and cheriſh him a little, 
then change hands, and make him do 
the ſame on the lett, after which ſtop 
and cheriſh him as betore, then change 
again to the right, and thus go on 
changing from one hand to the other 
for {ome time, alway taking care at 
ſtopping him, to make him retire a 
few ſteps back, Thus, in a few days 
you will bring him to trot the ring on 
which hand you pleaſe readily and 
willingly. When he will do this, 
teach him to gallop it in the ſame 
manner, with a true foot and lofty 
carriage, always taking care to make 
him lead with his left tore foot when 
he gallops to the right, and with his 
right fore foot when he gallops to the 
left. When you wiſh to ſtop, draw 
in your bridle hand ſuddenly, and 
ſomewhat ſharply, ſo as to make him 
ſtop cloſe, firm, and ſtraight, in a di- 
rect line, and if he refufes to do ſo, 
put him to the gallop again, and ſtrive 
to ſtop him as before, never giving 
over till you have made him compre- 
hend what it is you wiſh him to per- 
form. 

Having tanght him to ſtop in a pro- 
per manner, the next leflon you muſt 
teach him how to advance. This may 
be done by laying the calves of your 
legs cloſe to his ſides, and ſhaking the 
rod over him as he ſtops; and if he 
does not comprehend what you mean 
at the firlt trial, perſeverance and care 
will ſoon bring him to it, eſpecially 
if you applaud and cheriſh him in a 
proper manner whenever he does 
right, 

When he can ſtop and advance in a 
free and gallant manner, you ſhould 
next endeavour at learning bim to re- 
tire, arid the greateſt pains and care 
ſhould be taken to perfect him in this 
leſſon, that he may not do it in a con- 
fuſed manner, ſweeping or drawing 
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his legs aſter him, but in a bold, ſteady 
manner, and a direct line, taking his 
legs up clear, nimbly, and eaſily from 
the ground, as though he was trotting 
forwards. Having taught him theſe 
general leſſons which every horſe 
ought to be perfected in, you will find 
it extremely eaſy to make him under- 
ſtand and learn any other exerciſe, or 
lellon of the manage that you wiſh 
him. 


LETHARGY, or SLEEPING-EviLl. 
A diſeaſe to which horfes are ſome- 
times ſubject, and which manifeſts it- 
ſelf in the following manner : 'The 
horſe will be ſeen to fall aſteep while 
he is attempting to eat, and frequent- 
ly with the meat in his mouth, which 
preſently after he will ſometimes ſwal- 
low without chewing; he will like- 
wiſe be often found reſting his head 
on the manger, with his pole reclined 
to one fide. 

Begin the cure with moderate bleed- 
inge, and the frequent uſe of emollient 
glyſters, or mild purges, and if the 
diſorder does not ſoon yield to this 
mode of treatment, let the following 
ball be given him every morning for a 
week together, or longer, if there 
ſhould be occaſion for it. 


Take aſafcetida, galbanum, and 
myrrh, of each half an ounce, 
Ruſſian caſtor in powder two 
drams, valerian roots in powder 
ſix drams, and make the whole 
into a ball with honey, and the 
oil of amber. When the horſe 
appears to be getting better, the 
following alterative may be given, 
and repeated two or three times: 


Take ſuccotrine aloes an ounce, 
calomel two drams, aſafœtida 
and myrrh, of each three dran:s, 
and make the whole into a ball 
with ſyrup of ſaffron. 


Tf the horſe is not too old, and paſt 
his vigour, he will be cured by the uſe 
of theſe means, and it is a good fign 
when he has a tolerable appetite, 
drinks freely, and lies down and gets 
EP 
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np carefully, though he does fo but 
ſeldom. On the other hand, if he 
does not lie down at all; it he is alto- 
gether ſtupid and careleſs, and takes 
no notice of any thing that comes near 
him; it he dungs and ſtales but ſeldom, 
and that while he fleeps, or is inlen- 
ſible, a cure is hardly to be expected. 
If he runs at the mouth a thick white 
kind matter, it may relieve him; but 
jf a diſcharge from the noſtrils of a 
viicid gluey nature takes place, and 
increaſes, and turns to a profuſe run- 
ning of a reddiſh or greenith colour, 
it is aimoſt a certain indication of a 
fatal termination to the diſcaſc. 

Sometimes horſes are ſeized with a 
very great drowfineis after taking 
cold, but there is not much danger to 
be appretended in ſuch flight catrs, 
where a moderate blecding will almoſt 
afford certain and inftlantzneous relief, 
and where the ſymptom» are ſure to 
diſappear as the cold gets better. 

Some farriers make an univerſal 
practice in all fleepy diſorders, to open 
the ſkin of the forehead, and put a 
piece of the root of ſome plant, to 
which they attribute a ſpecitic virtue, 
into the opening; or they will, with 
out conſidering the nature of the come 
plaint, put ſeveral rowels in the neck, 
breaſt, belly, thighs, &c. But ſuch a 
practice, however it may ſometimes 
ſucceed with young vigorous hortes, 
muſt, when indiſcrimivately purſucd, 
be productive of much more miſchief 
than good, 


LIBERTY OF THE TONGUE, ts 
a void ſpace left in the middle of the 
bitt, made by arching it in the middle 
towards the roof of the mouth, in or- 
der to give free play to the tongue. 
In forging the bitt, care thouuld be 
taken not to make the liberty too 
high, for fear it ſhould hurt, or at leaſt 
tickle the palate, and ſo occaſion the 
horſe to carry his head low. 


LIGHT, in the manage, a term 
applied to a horſe that is a ſwiſt or 
nimble runner, A horſe that is well 
made islikewitc called light, though he 
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is not ſicet, for in this application of 
the word, we only conſider the horſe's 
make and form, without any regard 
to his qualities. 


LIGHT UPON THE HAND. A 
term which ſignifies that a horſe has 
a good tractable mouth, and does not 
bear too heavy on the bitt. Horſes 
that have a thin fſorehand, or fmall 
ſhoulders, generally go light on the 
hand. A coach horſe that anſwers 
well to the whip, or that has a light 
trot, is called light, and ſuch are to be 
valued, while thoſe that go hard, 
heavy, and bcar the laſh without mend- 
ing their pace, are worth nothing fur 
the purpoſe of drawing in harneſs. 


LIGHT BFELIED HORSPF, One 
that has flat, narrow, contracted des, 
with his Ranks turning up like thoſe 
of a greyhound, 


LIGHTEN. A term in the ma- 
nage, ſign fying to make a horſe lighter 
and freer in the forehand than behind, 
For this purpoſe you ſhould ſo in- 
ſtruct him, that he will always be dif- 
poſed to a gallop when you put him 
to trot ; but after gailouping him ſome 
time, he ſhould be put back to a trot 
again, 


LIMESTONE. A general name 
for all thoſe ſtones from which quick- 
lime is commonly prepared. They 
all contain a portion of ſulphureous 
matter, and the marine acid; but 
though the limes prepared from dif- 
ferent kinds of ſtone anſwer moſt ge- 
neral purpoles equally well, they are 
found by chemical, and other experi- 
ments, to difter exceedingly from each 
other. Quick: lime is uſed ſometimes 
as a Cauſtic for taking away preter- 
natural excreſcences of any kind, or 
removing ſuperlluous hair. The wa— 
ter wherein it has been ſflacked, is like- 
wiſe very ſerviceable in drying up ul- 
cers, and in curing tetorous eruptions. 
Inwardly giveu, it is an abſorbent, and 
drier. | 


LINSEED, or FLAX$FsD, is too 
well known to require a particular 
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deſcrip- 
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deſcription, either of itſelf or the plant 
that produces it, It may be, how- 
ever, neceſſary to remark, that it is 
called Line, while it is ſtanding green 
in the field, and has no inner bark; 
but when the inner bark is once per- 
feed, and ever after, it is called flax. 
Linſeed is of an emollient nature, and 
abounds with a fine mucilage that 
blunts and ſheaths the acrimony of the 
Juices, and has always been found ex- 
tremely ſerviceable in colds and coughs 
which affect the lungs, cholics, from 
acrid matter in the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, diſorders of the kidneys, 
urinary paſſages, &c. There is an 
oil drawn from the ſeeds by expreſ- 
ſion, which is good for all the above- 
mentioned diforders, and is moreover 
ſerviceable in emollient poultices, &c. 
when applied externaliy. As the ex- 
preſſion of this oil is greatly facilitated 
by heat, it is uſual for thoſe who pre-. 
pare it for mechanical purpoſes, to 
heat the plates of the preſs confider- 
ably ; but for medicinal purpoſes, this 
ſhouid not be done, as the oil becomes 
leſs ſoft and palatable, and is much 
more ſubject to grow rancid. Nor 
ſhould it be kept in too warm a place 
after expreſſion; for when expoſed 
for only a few days to a heat no 
greater than that of the human body, 
it loſes the emollient quality which 
renders it ſo valuable, becomes ex- 
tremely rancid and acrimonious, and 
inſtead of ſoftening and relaxing, has 
2 manifeſt tendency to irritate and in- 
flame, 


LIPPITUDE. A defluxion of a 
fiarp acrimonious humour from the 
eves, attended with an itching, pain, 
and redneſs. The eyelids ſwell, ſo as 
to turn the inſide oatwards, the ſight 
becomes very much impaired, and the 
eyes are frequently cloicd up with the 
ſwelling that attends. It uſually at- 
tacks horſes that are under five or ſix 


years of age, and returns about once 


in three months, though ſometimes its 


attacks are more frequent. The con- 


tinuance of this diſeaſe is from a weck 
to a mouth at each time, and thus, if 
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nothing is done to remove it, it will 
go on for a year and a half, or two 
years, when all the above-mentioned 
ſymptoms will vaniſh, but only to 
uſher in a cataract and total blind- 
neſs, 


When this diſeaſe hecomes bad, the 
above mentioned diſcharge runs down 
the check in conſiderable quantities, 
and of ſuch a hot corroſive quality, as 
to ſcald and deſtroy the hair where it 
reaches. The veins in all the parts 
about the eycs become full and turgid, 
and the eyes ſometimes appear dull, 
at others cloudy, then clear again, 
but they rarely appear lively. Some- 
times the diſcharge is ſo thick and viſ- 
cid, as to glue the eyelids together for 
many days. 


The ſeat of this diſorder 1s the 
glands withinſide of the eyelids. If 
the eyes are of a good ſize, well ſhaped, 
and the ſight clear and tolerably good 
when the diſeaſe is abſent, or if the 
returns become leſs violent, and leſs 
frequent, there is room to hope that 
a cure may be effected ; but if the eye 
ſhrinks, or grows leſs, a catara&t and 
blindneſs will certainly enſue, 


If the eye is not in a perilhing ſtate, or 
the horſe very low in condition, bleed- 
ing will be the firſt ſtep that ought to 
be taken towards a cure, after which 
give him a cooling purge, and repeat 
it three or four times at the diſtance 
of five or fix days. On the days that 
he is not purged, diuretics, particularly 
nitre, may be freely given; and in or- 
der to ſtrengthen the relaxed glands 
and membranes of the eyelid, ſeveral 
light punctures with a lancet ſhonld 
be made on that part of the inſide 
which is turned outwards, and the 
whole neighbourhood of the eye may 
be waſted two or three times a day 
with the following lotion: 


TARE of white vitriol two drams, 
cumphor one dram, and rub them 
well together, after which add, 
by degrees, about a pint of roſe- 
water to them, and keep them in 
a bottle ſor uſe, 

When 
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When by theſe means the humour 
begins to decrcaſe, both in quantity 
and malignity, give half an ounce of 
crude antimony, and two drams of 
guaiacum, every morning, for two or 
three months together, then omit it 
for a little while ; but if the diforder 
is not entirely removed, you muſt in 
a ſhort time begin again, and go 
through another or two of the ſame 
courſes. 


If the eye, inſtead of appearing bet- 
ter, ſeems to ſhrink, waſh it two or 
three times a day with the following 
collyrium : 


TaxE crude ſal ammoniac two 
drams, brandy four ounces, and 
lime-water a pint, which mix 
well together for uſe, and while 
he is trying this, let his dict be a 
little mended, and his labour 
abridged ; for good nouriſhment 
and eaſy work may do a great 
deal towards giving a favourable 
turn to the complaint, but at all 
events, hard labour ſhould be 
omitted, as well in this as every 
other affection of the eycs. 


If all the above propoſed means 
ſhould fail, recourſe may be had to 
mild mercurial alteratives, among 
which Ethiop's mineral is perhaps as 
fate and efficacious as any. It may 
be given to the amount of halt an 
ounce twice a day. 


LIPS OF A HORSE. If they are 
ſmall and thin, they contribute much 
to a good mouth ; if large and thick 
the direct contrary. A horſe is ſaid 
to arm himſelf with the lips, when 
they are ſo thick as to cover the bars, 
and prevent the preſſure of the curb. 


LIQUORICE. The root of a well 
known plant, which is to be met with 
in the ſhops, both in its natural ſtate 
and in powder; but thoſe who with 
to have the latter genuine, ſhould pul- 
veritze it themiclves, as there is always 


ſome cheaper ſubſtance, ſuch as wheat 
ftiour, &c. mixed with that which is 
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ſold in the ſhops. It is uſeful in all 
diſorders of the cheft, ariſing from 
colds, and therefore is almoſt always 
an ingredicnt in balls for broken wind- 
ed horſes, &c. 


LISTENING PACE. See Ecourz. 


LITHARAGE OF 60LD, is fo 
called from its reddiſh colour, but in 
reality it is nothing more than the 
droſs which ariſes in the purifying of 
filver. It diſſolves in oil, and by giv- 
ing a body and conſiſtency thereto, be- 
comes the baſis, and chief ingredient in 
ſeveral kinds of plaiſters, particularly 
that known by the name of diachylon, 
It is ikewiſe uſed in making Goulard's 
extract of lead, a topical application, 
which will be found frequently re— 
commend=« in this work, as an excel- 
lent repcllent, and ſingularly uſeful in 
ſtrains, bruiſes, tumours, inflamed 
eyes, and a variety of other diſeaſes. 


LITTER. Straw, &c. to lay un- 
der horſes, 


LIVER. A glandular ſubſtance, 
and by far the largeſt that is to be met 
with in the animal body. It is of a 
duiky red colour, and has a good deal 
the appearance of congealed blood.— 
It is fituated on the right ſide of the 
beily, immediately under the midriff, 
and in a horſe 1s divided into four 
lobes, by which means it is prevented 
from being hurt by the violence of any 
motion to which the animal is ex- 
poſed. According to the antients the 
liver was the viſcus in which the chyle 
was Converted into blood, but fince 
the diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and the lacteal veſſels, we have 
learned that the uſe of the liver is to 
ſecrete the bile. 


LIVERWORT. A ſpecies of thong & 
or mots, which grows plentifully in 
moiſt ſhady places. It is accounte& 
deterſive or cleanling, and is therefore 


recommended in all obſtructions of 1 | 


the liver, and other viſcera; but in 
my opinion, there 1s little dependence 
to be placed upon it, 

LIVER 
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LIVER OF ANTIMONY, a pre- 
paration of that mineral, which 1s 
made as follows : 


Tax of pure crude antimony and 
nitre equal parts, but reduce them 
to powder ſeparately, and then 
mix them together, and gradually 
throw the mixture into a heated 
crucible to melt, after which the 
matter being poured vut, is to be 
ſeparated from its ſcoria. The 
crucible ſhould be heated to a 
white heat before the ingredients 
are thrown in, otherwiſe the mix- 
ture will not be properly melied, 
and the longer it is kept in a l.atec 
of fuſion the better, and the 
deeper its colour will be. 


It may be given to a horſe as an al- 

terative, once a day for a month or 
more, as occaſion may require, to the 
quantity of an ounce for a doſe, being 
firſt reduced to a fine powder, and 
then mixed up with ſcalded bran, or 
moiſtened oats. It reſtores a loit ap- 
petite, kills worms, cures the mange 
and farcy, purifies the blood by re- 
moving obſtructions, and icouring the 
paſlages, helps horſes to feed, is good 
for coughs, thortneſs of breath, &c, 
and promotes inſenfible perſpiration, 


LOCKS are pieces of leather, about 
the breadth of two fingers, turned 
round, and ftufted withinſide to pre- 
vent their hurting the horſe's paſterns. 


LOGWOOD. The wood of a 
prickly, pod-bearing tree, which grows 
naturally in the lifle of Campeachy, 
and ſome other parts of the Welt In- 
dies, from whence it is brought to 
Europe, in large compact logs of a 
reddiſh colour. A ſtrong decoction 
of the chips ſheaths acrimony in the 
ſtomach, ſtrengthens that organ and 
the bowels, and indeed the whole bo- 
dy. It is likewiſe an excellent medi- 
eine in fluxes or laiks, 


LONG-JOINTED HORSE. One 
that has ſlender and pliant paſterns,. — 
Such horles are apt to have wind-gails, 
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and other diſorders of the parts about 
the paſterns. 


LOW-WORM. A diſeaſe in horſes 
which 1s hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
from St. Anthony's fire, or the ſhin— 
gles, the ſymptoms being nearly the 
ſame in every reſpect. It is ſaid to be 
a worm that is bred in the back of a 
horle, betwixt the ſkin and the fleſh. 
The ſymptoms are ſickneſs, loſs of 
appetite, ſtraining to ſtale, but with- 
ou: being able; and when the diſeaſe 
becomes bad, the horſe will ſometimes 
ſtretch out his feet at full length, bend 
his back, and gnaw the manger and 
rack itaves, as though he were mad, 
The cure is to be effected by giving 
him one of Bracken's cordial balls 
every morning and evening, with a 
drench of warm ale after, This is 
recommended by an author of ſome 
eminence among farriers, but though 
it may comfort and ſtrengthen the 
horſe, I am at a loſ to conceive how 
it ca rexgove the caute of the com- 
plaint, if it is in reality what has been 
ſtated above. 

LOYAL HORSE. One that bends 
or exerts all his ſtrength to obey and 
perform any exerciſe he is put to, and 
does not defend himſelf, or endeavour 
to reſiſt when he is ill treated. A loyal 
mouth is of the ſame nature with thoſe 
which have a full reſt upon the hand, 


and is an excellent qualification in a 
horſe. 


LUNATIC. See Moox ExEs. 


LUNETTE, in the manage, a half 
horſe-ſhoe, or one that wants the 
ſpunge, as it is called, or that part of 
the branch which runs towards the 
quarters of the foot. Lunette is like- 
wiſe the name of two ſmall pieces of 
ſelt made round and hollow, to clad 
over the eycs of a vicious horſe, that. 
is apt to bite or ſtrike with his fore 
feet, or that will not ſuffer his rider to 
mount him, 

LUNGS, or Licgurs, as they are 
commonly called, are two ſpungy 
lobes that ß up the greateſt part of 
tie chelt, In ſome quadrupeds + win 

lobes 
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lobes are divided into ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, but this is not ſo much the caſe 
with horſes. The whole maſs of the 
lungs conſiſts of air veſſels, blood veſ- 
ſels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellular 
membranes, and perhaps this organ is 
one of the principal of the body, if 
not the molt indiſpenſably necellary 
of all. 

As to the uſe of the lungs, it is con- 
jectured (and with a great degree of 
probability) by ſeveral ingenious au- 
thors, that the good ſtate of them is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the making of 
good blood, and that whenever by 
any accident their action is weakened, 
the blood becomes thin in proportion. 
Many other conjectures equally inge- 
nious have been made by learned men 
on this ſubject, among which the moiſt 
important are, that trom the air re- 
ceived into the lungs by inſpiration, 
a neceſſary principle is imbibed for 
the ſupport of life and health; and 
that with the air carried out of them 
by refpiration, a quantity of matter is 
ſeparated from the blood, which 
would prove extremely injurious, if 
ſuffered to remain mixed therewith, 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. A prepara- 
tion of filver, which is ſometimes uſed 
by the farriers to touch thoſe parts of 
ulcers or wounds that rite up into 
fungous fleſh, or excreicences. It is 
likewiſe uſed to open abſceſies with, 
where it dues not appear proper to 
open them with the knife, For this 
purpoſe the hair ſhould firit be clean 
ſhaved away, and then a piece of ſtick- 
ing plaiſter ſhould be laid over the 
tumour, with a hole cut through it 
of nearly the fize the opening 1s in- 
tended to be made, then in the hole 
of the plaiſter lay the cauſtic, which 
ſecure there by means of another 
piece of ſticking plaiſter, and a proper 
bandage, as long as may be thought 
neceſſary to produce the deſired ef- 
teat. When the eſchar is formed, it 
muſt be cut through, and the whole, 
or at leaſt the greateſt part of it, re- 
moved with the knife. According to 
the intention for which a cauſtic is 
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applied, it ſhould remain on a greater 
or leſſer time. To lay a bone bare, it 
may be ſuffered to lie on four or five 
hours; to deſtroy a large fungous ex- 
creſcence, fix hours will be required ; 
and to open an abſceſs, more or leſs, 
according to the thickneſs of the ſkin 
with which the part is covered. The 
piece of {licking plaiſter with a hole 
in it, which is laid on the abſceſs, &c. 
before the application of the cauſtic, 
is intended to keep it from ſpreading 
farther than is neceſſary, which it 
would be ſure to do, were it not con- 
fined in that or ſome other ſimilar 
manner, 


To make this cauſtic, diſſolve pure 
filver by a ſand heat in about twice its 
weight of aqua-fortis, and afterwards 
melt it in a crucible, that it may be 
poured into proper moulds, caretully 
avouling too much heat, leſt the mat- 
ter ſhould grow too thick for pouring. 
The crucible ſor this purpoſe ſhould 
be large enough to hold five or fix 
times the quantity of the dry matter, 
for it bubbles and ſwells greatly in the 
melting; and the operator ſhould 
guard as much as poſlible againſt the 
drops that will from time to time ſpirt. 
up during the proceſs. The fire ſhould 
be kept moderate, till ſuch time as the 
evallition is over, and then quickly 
increaſed till the matter is thin at the 
bottom, like oil, then pour it imme- 
diately into the mould, which ſhould 
be previouſly greaſed. When it is 
cold, let the moulds be broken, and 
the cauſtic taken out, every piece of 
which ſhould be immediately wrapped 
in paper, and ſecured from the air in 
a phial, otherwiſe it would liquefy, 
and be loſt. 


M. 
ACE, the middle bark or cover- 
ing of the nutmeg. When freſh, 
it i of a lively red colour, but grows 
paler 
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| paler with long keeping. After it is 
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taken from off the nutmeg, it 18 dried 
in the fun upon hurdles, which are 
fixed over one another, and then it 18 


ſprinkled with ſea water, to prevent it 


from crumbling in the carriage. It 
has a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a 
warm bitteriſh pungent taſte. It poſ- 
ſefles no peculiar virtues to recom- 
mend it before ſeveral other things of 
the ſame nature, and is too dear to 
come into common uſe among farriers 
if it did. What is commonly fold in 
the ſhops for oil of mace, is preſſed 
from nutmegs. 


MADDER. A rough trailing plant, 
with ſquare jointed ſtems, having five 
or fix oblong pointed leaves, ſurround- 
ing each joint in form of a ſtar, The 
flowers grow at the tops of the ſtems, 
are of a preeniſh yellow colour, and 
ſucceeded by two black berries, The 
roots are long, ſlender, juicy, of a 
reddiſh colour through the whole 
of their ſubſtance, except that there 
is a white woody pith contained in the 
middle. They are of a bitteriſh auſ- 
tre taſte, but have very little, if any, 
ſmell. 

Taken internally, the roots of mad- 
der tinge the urine of a red colour; 
and if fowls have it mixed with their 
meat, it both dyes their bones red, 
and makes them very brittle. The 
ſubtle parts of which theſe roots are 
compoſed, make them very ſervice- 
able as reſolvents and aperients, par- 
ticularly in obſtructions of the urinary 
paſſages, in coagulations of the blood 
from bluws, &c. in the jaundice, and 
in droplical complaints. It may be 
given in powder, or a ſtrong decoction 
may be made of the roots in new ale 
or wort, for any of the above-men- 
tioned purpoſes. 


MADNESS, or F&ENnzr, in horſes 
may be occaſioned ſeveral ways; as 
firſt, by a ſimple fever, which may 
bring en a delirium, as in the human 
ſp-ciecs, but that ſymptom will ceaſe, 
as the fever abatcs. Secondly, wounds 
or bruiſes on the head, attended with 
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a fracture of the ſkull, or a violent 
concuſſion of the brain, may bring on 
ſome ſymptoms which border upon 
frenzy or madneſs ; but as the cauſe 
of this is frequently not to be re- 
moved, the moſt fatal conſequences 
are to be expected. Thirdly, a tem- 
porary frenzy ſometimes happens to 
both horſes and mares, from exceſſive 
luſt, and being reſtrained from copu- 
lation; but this may be cured by 
bleeding, purging, &c. with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a low diet. 

The laſt fort of madneſs, or frenzy, 
which we ſhall notice in this place, is 
that which is occalioned by the bite 
of venomous or mad animals, In cafe 
a horſe ſhould be bitten by an adder, 
&c. the firſt thing to be done, if a 
timely diſcovery happens to be made, 
is to prevent the poiſon from mixin 
with the blood, which cannot be 15 
fected in a more certain way than cut- 
ting the piece immediately out, if the 
part will admit, and applying cupping 
glaſſes to the wound to empty the 
veſſels, and bring back the venom; 
after which it may be cauterized with 
a hot iron, and dreſſed twice a day 
with Egyptiacum, the ſurrounding 
parts ſhould likewiſe be well bathed 
with warm olive oil; cordial medi- 
cines may at the ſame time be given 
internally, ſuch as Venice treacle, mi- 
thridate, ſalt of hartſhorn, &c. till the 
danger is judged to be over. 

If a horſe is bit by a mad dog, the 
medicine recommended by the cele- 
brated Dr. Mead may be tried, either 
alone, or in concert with the above- 
mentioned cordials. The doſe con- 
ſiſts of half an ounce of aſn- coloured 
ground liverwort, and a quarter of an 
ounce of black pepper, which is to be 
given night and morning, for the ſpace 
of a week or more, after which the 
horſe ſhould be plunged into a river 
or pond every morning for a month 
or ſix weeks longer. It would not, 
however, be amiſs if a moderate quan- 
tity of blood was taken away before 
the medicines were given, and if any 
bad ſymptoms ſhould ariſe notwith- 
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ſtanding theſe precautions, the beſt, 
and indecd only thing that remains to 
be done, is the giving of mercurials, 
ſo as to bring on the appearance 0. a 
quick-raiſed ſalivation. 


MAIDENHAIR A ſmall plant of 
the fern tribe. It has no ſtems be- 
fides thoſe which ſupport the Il-aves. 
Theſe are long, narrow, and compoſed 
of ſmall, roundiſh, dark green ſeg— 
ments, or pinnæ, ſet in pairs along a 
ſhining black rib. The ſeeds are a 
fine duſt which lies on the backs of the 
leaves. The whole plant has a mu- 
cilaginous and roughiſh taſte, but lit- 
tle or no flavour, and, in my opinion, 
as ſmall a ſhare of virtues. If it is 
uſeful at all, it is in diforders of the 
lungs, and the beſt way of giving it is 
in form of a ſtrong infuſion, or decoc- 
tion with barley, liquorice, and other 
pectorals of a like nature. 


MALLENDERS. A very tron- 
bleſome and painful external difor- 
der, to which horſes are ſubject, and 
one that is not very eaſily cured. In- 
deed, ſome tarriers will tell you, that 
nothing more {hould be attempted 
than to alleviate the pain, and that 
it is dangerous to {top the diſtemper; 
but this is a very fooliſh idea, as there 
is no degree, or ſtage of the mallen- 
ders, however inveterate, but may 
be cured, by proper management, 
with the greatelt ſafety. 


This diſorder is ſeated on the fore 
legs, upon the inner part, oppoſite 
to the bend of the knee, and appears 
like a hard, dry, flat ſcab, of which 
ſometimes there is but one, but more 
frequently there are a great number 
united together, or in other words, 
the ſcab is cracked, and chopped very 
much upon the ſurface, and has {tiff 
hairs, reſembling briſtles, growing 
thereon, This 1s the whole of the 
diſorder, and when it is flight, the 
horſe is but little incommoded bv it, 
but when it is verv bad, it ccaſions 
him to go very lame and iff, till he 
has been well warmed by exercile, 


2 perfect cure will ſoon be made.— 
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The moſt common cauſe of the 
mallenders is bad treatment, or ma- 
nagement, for among horles that are 
kept in a flovenly manner, it is al- 
moſt ſure to be ound; while thoſe 
that are properiy managed and look- 
ed aſter, arc {ſeldom troubled with it. 
Such horſes as have a great deal of 
hair on their legs, are more liable to 
contract this malady, than ſach as 
have but little, and they are likewiſe 
more difhcult to cure, 


In attempting the cure of this diſ- 
order, there ſhould be a very great 
difference made betwixt a horſe that 
has contracted it through careleſſ- 
neſs, and is otherwiſe in perfect 
health; and one whoſe blood is cor» 
rupt and vitiated, 


In the former caſe, he may be erp- 
ployed at his daily labour as uſual, 
and let the following fomentation be 
made for the part affected: 


To three quarts of water, put half 
a pound of bruiled ſenugreek 
ſeeds, and a pound of treſh 
marſh-mallow roots cut into 
thin ſlices, and bcil them toge- 
ther till the whole appears like 
a jelly ; then ſtrain off the liquor 
while hot, and add thereto half 
a pound of opoceldoc ointment. 


Some of this is to be made hot 
night and morning, and flannels dip- 
ped therein are to be applied round 
the horfe's legs, while 1t continues 
as warm as the hand can bear to 
touch it, for ſeveral days together ; 
and at laſt make ſome of the ingre- 
dients from which the liquo- was 
preſſed quite hot, and put them 
into flannel bags made for the pur- 
poſe, one of which apply to each of 
the diſeaſed legs, and bind them on, 
but not too tightly, Let this, like 
the former application, be repeated 
twice a day, till the hard 1ic2bby ſub- 
ſtance begin to grow 1: ft, which be- 
ing effected, one application in twen- 
ty-four hours will be ſufficient, and 


But 
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But before the ſomentation is firſt 
applied, let the hair be clipped off 
cloſe about the parts affected, and the 
whole of the ſcab waſhed clean with 
ſoft ſoap and warm water, which 
operation thould likewile be now and 
then repeated during the whole of 
the cure, as it will greatly facilitate 
it; and after it is compleated, the 
legs ſhould be frequently walhed very 
clean, for fear of the complaint re- 
turning. 

Bot if theſe outward applications, 
aſter being uled a proper length of 
time, do not produce the deſired ef- 
ſect, there will be reaſon to con- 
cludc, that there is ſome taint in the 
blood and juices, that muſt be cor- 
rected by internal medicines, 

For this purpoſe mix one pound of 
crude antimony, in fine powder, 
with four pounds of flour of brim- 
ſtone, and let about two ounces be 
given among his corn once a day, 
which is better than giving it in balls 
or drenches, for when given in this 
manner, it accompanies the food in 
its paſſage through the inteſtines, and 
is carried into the blood along with 
the nutritive part of it. Many 
people, as even hinted before, have 
a notion, that it is better not to at- 
tempt a cure in this complaint; but 
it muſt appear from the diſtinction 
that has been made above, that one 
kind may be eatily cured by tne ap- 
plication of topical remedies only; 
and there can be no canger in at- 
tempting to cure the other, when a 
change is at the ſame time effected 
in the conſtitution, by the internal 
uſe of proper alteratives, And even 
in the worſt of cales, there can be no 
great danger, though there ſhould be 
a miſtake committed in reipect to 
the original cauſe of the diſeaſe. For 
when the blood and juices are in 
fault, and no care has been taken to 
correct them, there is little more to 
be apprehended, than that the diſcaſe 
will break out again atter being ap- 
parently cured, 
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MALLOW (Common). A plant 
too well known to require any par- 
ticular deſcription in this work. It 
is found in great plenty by the ſides 
of roads, and _—_— rubbiſh in moſt 
places, and 1s rendered ſufficiently 
conſpicuous by its beautiful large 
purple flowers. A decoction of the 
whole plant is of conliderable ſervice 
for obtunding or ſheathing ſhar 
acrimonious humours in the inteſ— 
tines, kidneys, and urinary paſſages. 
It is likewiſe uſeful in glyſters, and 
lomentations. 


MALLOW (Mazxsn). A ſoft 
hoary plant, with oblong undivided. 
leaves, and pale fleſh coloured flow- 
ers. The roots are long and flender, 
with numerous fibres, of a pale vel- 
lowifh colour on the outſide, but 
white within. It grows wild in 
marſhes, and other moiſt places, in 
ſeveral parts of England, but is fre- 
quently kept in gardens. 

All the parts of this plant abound 
with a mucilaginous matter, on 
which the whole of its virtues de- 
pend. Like the former, it is em- 
ployed in cholics, ſharp purgings, 
diſorders of the urinary paſſages, &c, 
for all of which it is ſuppoſed more 
eitectual than the common mall w. 
It is alſo uſed in diforders of the 
cheſt, ariſing from ſharp defluxions 
on the parts contained therein, 


MALT-WORM. A cankery fore 
in the hoof of a horſe, which may be 
eaſily cured, by keeping it clean, and 
Jrefling it with ſome {ſharp balſamic 
application. 

MANAGE. A word made uſe 
of to lignity not only the ground that 
is ſet apart for the exerciſe of riding 
the * horſe, but alſo the exerciſe 


itſel 


In great academies, the manage, 
or ground for exerciſing the art ot 
hortemanſhip in, is covered over like 
a riding houle, for the purpoſe of 
continuing the exercile at all * 

an 
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and in all ſeaſons, and ſometimes it is 
left quite open, in order to afford 
more liberty and pleaſure, to both the 
horſe and his rider. In every manage 
there is a center, or place ſet apart for 
regulating the round or volts, and 
moſt commonly this center is diſtia— 
guiſhed by having a pillar fixed in it, 
to which horſes, when they begin to 
learn, are tied ; and other pillars are 
placed in pairs at the fides of the 
manage, in order to teach horſes the 
fore quarters, by tying them with 
ropes. A horle is faid to manage, 
when he works upon volts, and airs, 
which prove him to have been broke 
and bred ; and when he is well broke, 
and confirmed in any particular air or 
manage, he is ſaid to be well managed. 
High manage conſiſts of thoſe high or 
lofty airs which are proper for leaping 
horſes. In making choice of a horſe 
for the manage, fix on one of a mid- 
dle ſize, that is lively, active, full of 
ſpirit, ſhort truſſed, well coupled, fur- 
niſhed with good legs and feet, and 
ſupple ſhoulders. For ſuch horſes as 
have ſhort, thick, ſtiff joints, are not 
fit for this purpoſe. A horſe that is 
defigned for the manage, ſhould not 
be put to work before he is four or 
five years of age, not only becauſe he 
will not ſo readily underſtand his leſ- 
ſons when younger, but becauſe his 
weakneſs will not permit him to ſtop 
and go back repeatedly, without 
ſtraining his back, or otherwiſe injur- 
ing him, 

MANE. The hair that hangs down 
on a horſe's neck. It ſhould be long, 
thin, and fine, and if it is curled or 
frizzled, it is eſteemed ſo much the 
more beautiful, 


MANE SHEET, in the manage, a 
ſort of covering for the upper part of 
a borſe's head and neck. It has two 
holes for the ears to paſs through, and 
Joins to the halter upon the fore part 
of the head, and likewiſe to the für- 
cingle on the back, which is put round 


the horſc's body to keep his cloathing 


on, 
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MANGE. A well known, but diſ- 
agreeable diſeaſe to which horſes are 
ſubject, and which occafions them to 
rub againſt every thing they come 
near, It is contagious, and will ſoon 
be communicated to other horſes that 
are in company with one that is in- 
fected. The ſymptoms are, the coat 
ſtares, and falls off, and a kind of ſcurf 
arlies on the ſkin where the hair is 
peeled away. 

This diforder may be produced by 
ſeveral different cauſes, ſuch as the 
horſe being over heated, and then let 
cool too ſuddenly, feeding upon un- 
wholeſome food, &c. and may be 
cured by the following method : 


TARE tobacco ſtalks and tobacco 
duſt, of each a pound, black ſoap 
three quarters of a pound, alum 
and bay ſalt, of each a quarter of 
a pound, green broom a large 
kandful or two, and ſtone lime 
about the ſize of a gooſe's egg: 
boil all thete ingredients together 
in three gallons of urine, till one 
half is evaporated, then take it 
off the fire, and when it is nearly 
cold, ſtir in about an ounce of 
flowers of brimſtone, or powder 
of ſtone brimſtone. This being 
ready, cut the hair off the diſeaſed 
horle's mane and tail, and then 
curry him well all over the af. 
fected parts, till the blood ap- 
pears ready to ſtart through the 
ſkin, then take a piece of flannel 
or woollcu cloth, and having wet 
it with the liquor, dab the horſe 
all over therewith. This quan— 
tity will dreſs the horſe well 
twice; the ſecond application 
may be made a day or two after 
the firſt, and will ſeldom fail of 
miking a cure; after which it 


will be proper to give the horſe. 


a little of the compoſition pre- 
ſcribed for the cure of the inve- 
terate mallenders, among his 
corn, 


MANGER. A wooden trough, in 
which the horſe's corn is put. 
22 MANNA. 
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MANNA. The juice of certain 
trees of the aſh kind, which grow na- 
turally in Italy and Sicily, either na- 
turally concreted on the plants, or 
exſiccated and dried by art. There 
are ſeveral kinds of this drug kept in 
the ſhops, but the larger pieces, called 
flake manna, are uſually preferred, 
though the ſmaller grains are quite as 
good, providing they are of a white, 
or pale yellow colour, very light, ſweet, 
pleaſant to the taſte, and free from 
vittble impurities. Some people pre- 
fer the fat honey-like manna, but their 
choice is very injudicious, as ſuch has 
certainly been either expoſed for a 
long time to a damp air, or damaged 
by ſea water, &c. 


It is a mild and gentle purgative, 
but is ſeldom, if ever, given to horſes, 
the quantity which it would take to 
produce any ſenſible effect being ſo 
large, as to render it too expenſive a 
medicine. 


MARE, the female of the horſe 
kind, In ſpeaking of mares, we ſhall 
only conſider them as kept for breed- 
ing; for which purpoſe they ſhould 
be choſen as free from defects as pol- 
fible, and ſhould (no more than ſtal- 
lions) have either moon, watery, or 
blood-ſhotten eyes, nor any ſplent, ſpa- 
vin, curb, or other natural impertec- 
tion, as the colts would be apt to have 
the ſame. But choice ſhould be made 
of the beſt and ableſt, the higheſt ſpi- 
rited, and fineſt ſhapes that can be, 
for ſuch only can be expected to breed 
valuable colts. No mares are better 
than the Engliſh ones for breeding 
from, provided they are properly 
choſen for the different purpoſes you 
wiſh their colts ſhould be trained to : 
As for example, if you would breed 
for the manage or pad, let your mares 
have fine forehands, their heads well 
ſet on, large ſparkling eyes, broad 
roomy breaſts, and legs not too long. 
They ſhould be of a gentle diſpoſition, 
and all their motions both nimble and 

raceful. But if you would breed 


or hunting or racing, the mares muſt 
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be lighter, with ſhort backs, and long 
fides; their legs muſt likewiſe be 
longer, and their breaſts not ſo broad; 
but above all things, be ſure to make 
choice of ſuch mares for this purpoſe, 
as have got good blood in their veins. 
If you have tried the ſpeed and wind 
of any mare that you wiſh to breed 
from, and find her to your mind, you 
need not fear of having a good colt, 
providing ſhe js in health and vigour, 
and you put her to a good horſe. 


A mare may be put to the horſe 
when ſhe is paſt two years old, but 
the beſt age for a hreeding mare 1s 
from four to ſeven, for although ſhe 
may breed to fourteen or fiſteen, the 
cannot nouriſh the colt ſo well, and 
befides it has long. been remarked, 
that an old mare's colt 1s more dull 
and heavy at labour, than that of a 
young one. Some people will tell 
you, that the beſt time for a mare to 
be covered, is from the end of the 
firſt quarter to the full of the moon, 
and that colts got at that time will be 
much ſtronger and hardier, than ſuch 
as are got during the other periods of 
the moon's age ; this, however, 1s but 
little regarded among breeders, nor 
do I believe that thoſe who are the 
greateſt advocates for ſuch a notion, 
can advance one ſound argument in 
ſupport of it. It will not, however, 
be amiſs to take the mare into the 
houſe, and have her well fed with good 
hay and oats for a few weeks before 
ſhe is covered, that ſhe may have 
ſtrength and vigour to perform the 
office of generation. It is not un- 
common to take about a quart of 
blood from each fide of the mare's 
neck a few days before ſhe is put to 
the horſe, in order that ſhe may the 
mote certainly conceive, or ſtand to 
him. As for the manner of covering, 
it is pretty well known that the mare 
ſhould be brought ont into ſome 
roomy place, and be either tied to a 
poſt, or held in the hand, while ſome 
ſtone horſe of little value is brought 
out to try her, and provoke her luſt- 
ful appetite; after which the ſtallion 

ſhould 


» 
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Mould be led to her, and ſuffered to 
leap her, and when he is diſmounted, 
let a pail of cold water be thrown 
over her hinder parts, which will 
make her ſhrink and truſs up her body, 
and conſ: quently muſt occaſion her to 
retain the ſeed more certainly than 
otherwiſe ſhe might do. Let her then 
be taken away out of the hearing of 
the horſe, and let her neither eat nor 
drink for four or five hours; but at 
the end of that time, give her a maſh, 
and afterwards feed her as uſual. You 
will ſoon be able to tell whether ſhe 


ſtands to her covering, by her keeping ' 


a good appetite, and not neighing at 
the fight of a horſe. While, on the 
contrary, you may conclude, that ſhe 
does not ſtard, if the neighs at every 
horſe that comes in her fight, or ſtales 
often, and frequently opens and ſhuts 
her ſhape. 

The fame method of feeding the 
mare with good hay and oats ſhould 
be followed for a tew weeks after 
covering, during which time ſhe ſhould 
be kept in the ſtable, with little or no 
exerciſe, and be well cleaned; after 
which ſhe may be turned out for the 
ſummer, and taken up again towards 
the latter end of September, after 
which ſhe ſhould continue to be 
houſed till after ſhe has foaled, 


If there ſhould happen any difficui- 
ty in foaling, authors recommend hold- 
ing the ne ſtrils ſo cloſe, that the mare 
cannot take wind; and if that has not 
the wiſhed ſor effect, they recommend 
a decoction of madder roots or fen- 
nel in water, with the addition of a 
little wine or ale, to be given luke- 
warm. Some mates ae apt to eat the 
ſecondines after foaling, but they 
ſhould be prevented, if poſſible, as it 
15 an unnatural food, and will injure 
their health. When the foal has been 
licked, and before he is permitted to 
ſuck, let ſome one milk the mare, 
which will both cauſe her milk to 
come down more eaſily, and in greater 
abundance, and likewiſe prevent her 
udder from becoming wedged, which 
often occaſions them to go dry, or at 
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leaſt to appear ſo; though while this 
is a recent thing, the cure is fre— 
quently very ezfily eflected by the fol- 
lowing ſimple application. 


LET as much milk as can be ob- 
tained from her, be boiled with 
ſome lavender flowers in it, and 
the udder thorovghly bathed wi h 
the warm decoction three or four 
times a day. But if no milk can 
be obtained, cow's milk, or even 
water, may be ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead, as the effect is piodue d 
entirely by the heat of the hquor, 
and the penetrating qualities of 


the lavender fluwers, which tog e- 


ther mollify and ſoften the tu— 
mour; and then the colt, by 
ſucking more and more as it gets 
ſtrength, will prevent any acci- 
dent of that kind from happening 
in future. 


The water that is given to mares 
for the firſt month, or thercabouts, 
after foaiing, ſhould have ſome bran 
put into it, and be ſtirred together till 
the mixture becomes White. This is 
what horſe-dealers call the white 
maſh. At — of the month ſhe 
may have a little brimſtone and ſavin 
given her in a moderate ſtrong de- 
coction. And after that, ſhe may be 
put occaſionally to any moderate ex- 
erciſe, which will be of ſervice to both 
her and the colt; only care ſhould be 
taken not to let the latter ſuck while 
the mare is hot, as he might be fure 
feited thereby, and his growth greatly 
hindered 

A great many receipts are given by 
different authors for preventing mares 
ſrom going barren, ſlipping their foals, 
&c. but they appear too triſliug and 
inſignificant to be introduced in the 
preſent work. 


Mares are ſaid to go eleven months, 
and as many days with foal, as they 
are years old, but I imagine that they 
are no more exact in bringing forth 
their young to a few days, than other 
animals. 


MARK, 


0 
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MARK, by which a horſe's age is 
known, is a black ſpot, commonly 
called the Bud, or eye of a bean, that 
appears about the age of five years, in 
the cavity of the corner teeth, and is 
gone by the time the horſe arrives at 
the age of eight years, after which he 
ceaſes to mark, and we ſay that he has 
raſed. 

With regard to the marks of horſes 
that ariſe from a difference of colour, 
&c. much has been ſaid by different 
authors, ſome of which they have ſu- 
perſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to be lucky, or 
unlucky, and there are not wanting 
among them ſome who have roundly 
aſſerted, that the good or ill qualitics 
of a horſe may all be known by pay- 
ing a little attention to the manner in 
which he is marked. But however 
that may be, marks, when they hap- 
pen to be placed in certain poſitions, 
add greatly to the beauty and value of 
a horſe, and a horſe that is without 
ſomething of this kind, always appears 
with a dead unmeaning aſpect. 

No mark is more frequent than 
what is called a ſtar, and fo deſirable 
is this thought by many, that they 
have contrived to make artificial ones 
where natural are wanting, It the 
white part of a horſe's face deſcends 
pretty broad towards the noſe, it is 
denominated a blaze, but it is called 
a ſnip, when it deſcends into a ſmaller 
line, and when the whole face is white, 
the horſe is ſaid to be bald-faced. — 
None of theſe marks, to be beautiful, 
ſhould run into any extremes, for a 
very large flar is not recxoned near 
ſo beautiful as one that is of a mid- 
dling fize ; nor is that baldneſs which 
ſpreads entirely over the tace of a 
horſe in any degree beautiful, as it 
gives him the appearance of an ox 
and when the white mark in a horſe's 
face happens to be divided, either in 
the middle or any other part, or when 
a blaze, or ſnip, runs in an oblique 
direction acroſs the face, it greatly 
+ diminiſhes their beauty, though it can 
by no means take away from their 
zoudneſs or utility, Black horſes 
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have ſometimes their ſtars or blazes 
fringed round with a mixture of black 
hairs, which looks well for a while, 
but ſuch horſes are apt to grow grey- 
faced, and appear prematurely þ oe 3 
and the ſame thing happens to the 
brown ones that are marked in a ſimi- 


lar manner; but when bay or ſorrel 


horſes happen to have their ſtars or 
blazes fringed, it is moſt commonly 
with their own colour, or a lighter, 
and ſeldom has that effect. As to 
white marks on the feet and legs, they 
uſually correſpond in ſome degree 
with thoſe on the face; for inſtance, 
bald horfes have commonly a good 
deal of white on their legs, and when 
they happen to be all four white, they 
look very well. Horſes that are mark- 
ed with large blazes, have ſometimes 
four white feet, which 1s likewiſe far 
from being unbecoming; but a horſe 
that has no mark at all in his face, or on- 
ly a very ſmall one, never looks well 
with white legs, particularly when the 
colour riſes above the fetlocks. On the 
other hand, a horſe with a bald face, 
or a large blaze, is but ill marked, un- 
leſs ſome or all of his feet are white; 
as is likewiſe one that has both his 
feet on one fide white, and both on 
the other fide of the ſame colour with 

the reſt of his body. | 
Some expreſs a diſlike of horſes that 
are tranſveriely or croſs-marked, or 
when the near foot before, and the off 
foot behind, are white, and the con- 
trary, and judge thoſe to be the beſt 
marked of all others, that have only 
the near foot behind white, or the 
near foot before, and both the hind 
fect white, eſpecially if there is at the 
ſame time a large radiated ſtar or blaze 
in the face, When the white about 
the fect is indented with black, or any 
other colour, towards the coronet, 
the feet are thought to be good, and 
if the coronet is ſpotted like ermine, 
the mark is ſo much the better. But 
where all the four legs are white, and 
that even above the knees and hocks, 
the appearance is aukward, and by no 
means pleaſing. The feather is an- 
other 
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other mark, which is often met with 
on horſes, particularly ſtone ones, and 
ſuch geldings as have fine and very 
ſhort coats. Some feathers are of a 
roundiſh figure, others long, narrow, 
and like an ear of barley. 'The round 
ones are frequent on the forehead, 
2nd ſometimes they are met with on 
the neck and ſhoulders. Sometimes 
feathers run down the fore arms, and 
ſometimes they are found on the 
thighs running towards the dock ; but 
wherever they happen to be, they 
generally add to the beauty of the 
animal, and many people imagine that 
they are marks of goodneſs, 


MARTINGALE. A thong of lea- 
ther faſtened to one of the girths un- 
der the belly of a horſe, and at the 
other end to the bridle, to keep the 
head in a proper poſition, and prevent 
him from rearing. 


MASH. A kind of drink for a 
horſe, which is made by pouring as 
much boiling water on about halt a 
peck of ground malt, as will wet it 
well, after which it is to be well ſtirred 
together with a ſtick, and ſet by till it 
is cool enough to drink. Maſhes are 
ſeldom given, except after a purging, 
or after hard labour, or when a horte 
is not well, &c. 


MASTIGADOUR, or SLABBER- 
ING Birr, is a ſmooth ſnaffle made 
of iron, and all in a piece. It is 
guarded with pater-noſters, and com- 
poſed of three halves of great rings, 
made into demiovals of unequal big- 
neſs, the leaſt of which are incloſed 
within the greateſt, which latter ſhould 
be about half a foot high, A maſti- 
gadour is mounted with a headſtall 
and two reins, in the ſame manner as 
a common ſnaſfle, and when the horte 
has it in his mouth, he is ſure to keep 
his mouth freih, moiſt, and full of 
foam, by continually champing upon 
it. Horſes that are apt to hang out 
their tongues, cannot do it when the 
maſtigadour is on, as it is confined too 
much thereby, to admit of being put 
out of the mouth, 
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MATCH. A bargain for two or 
more horſes to run a certain diſtance 
for a wager, or ſum of money. 

When a gentleman has matched his 
horſe to run, the firſt thing requiſite 
is to make choice of a good rider, and 
one that may be depended on for 
fidelity. A. rider ſhould have a firm 
clofe feat, his knees being held cloſe 
to his ſaddle, his toes turned inwards, 
and his ſpurs outwards from the 
borſe's ſides; with his left hand he 
ſhould govern the horſe's mouth, and 
hoid his whip in the right, always 
taking care during the whole race to 
fit firm and ſteady in the ſaddle, with- 
out waving from ſide to fide, or ſtand- 
ing upright in the ſtirrups, actions 
which greatly incommode a horſe, 
and impede him 1n his ſpeed, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome conceited riders enter- 
tain an opinion that it is right, and 
becoming to do ſo. It the horſe re- 
quires the ſpur, the rider ſhould not 
ſtrike him hard with the calves of his 
legs, as though he wonld beat the 
breath out of his body, but juſt turn 
his toes outwards, and bring his ſpurs 
quick to the horſe's ſides, ſo as to give 
him a ſharp ſtroke, which will make 
him quicken his pace much ſooner 
than the other method of ſpurring 
him, But the ſpur ſhould never be 
ſuffered to touch him, unleſs there be 
an abſolute neceſſity for ſo doing; and 
he ſhould not be ſpurred under the 
fore bowels, bet wixt the ſhoulders and 
the girths, till the laſt extremity.— 
When he whips the horſe, the ſtrokes 
ſhould be given over the near ſhoul- 
der, except, in very hard running, 
when all is at ſtake; in that caſe he 
ſbuould ſtrike the horſe in the flank 
with a ſtrong jerk, that being the ten- 
dereſt and moſt ſenſible place. When 
he whips and ſpurs his horſe, and is 
certain that he is at the height of his 
ſpeed, he ſhould obſerve whether he 


lays his cars on his pole, or whiſks his 


tail, for if he dees, he may be certain 
that he bears him hard, and then he 
ſhould relieve him as much as he can, 
by ſawing the ſnaffle backwards and 
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forwards in his mouth, which will 
force him to open it, and greatly com- 
fort him by giving him wind. It the 
wind happens to be high at the time 
of running, and the hories are obliged 
to run part, or all the way againſt it, 
vour rider ſhoul! let his adverſiry 
lead, keeping cloſe behind, him, till an 
opportunity offers of giving a looſe; 
but h- mult take care to keep fo clote 
to him, that the leading horſe may 
break the wind off his, and that he 
himſelf, by ſtooping low in his ſeat, 
may ſlielter bimſeif under him, which 
will greatly cafe his own horfe. But 
on the contrary, if the wind blows on 
their backs, he ſhould keep directly 
behind him, that his own horſe only 
may enjoy the benefit of it, by being 
blown torward, as it were, and at the 
ſame time preventing it from having 
the ſame effect upon his adverfary's. 
He ſhould :lo obierve what ground 
his horte runs the beſt upon, and ftrive 
to keep him as much as poſſible on 
ſmooth græenſward, w he will na- 
turally run treely, but requires a little 
holding in; but if there happens to be 
any heavy ground to run over, he muſt 
let him have more liberty, as he will 
be ſure to favour himſelf in {uch ſitu- 
ations as much as he can. If the 
courſe lies over a hill, the rider ſhould 
by all means favour his horſe in mount— 
ing it, leſt he ſhould be run out of 
wind ; but when he comes to deſcend, 
he ſhould not fail to give him a looſe, 
if the horſe's feet and ſhoulders will 
bear it, and he 1s not afraid of break- 
ing his own neck, One general rule 
ſhould always be obſerved, whether 
in a hunting or running match, to pre- 
ſerve his ſpecd to the end of the 
courſe, and fo order it, that the horſe 
may be able to make a pulh tor it at 
laſt, if there ſhould be occaſion. In 
the next place, your rider 1hould, if 
poſſible, make himſelf acquainted with 
the temper and diſp ſition of his ad- 
verſary's horſe, and if he be fiery, or 
ungovernable, he ſhould run juſt be- 
hind him, or check-by-jole, and make 
as great a noiſe with his whip as poſ- 
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ſible, that he may force him to go 
falter than his rider withes, and by 
that means ſoon tire; or inſtead there- 
of keep juſt before him, on a gentle 
gallop, that he may either over-reach 
himſelf, or by treading on the heels of 
your horſe, ſtand a chance of coming 
down. He ſhould likewiſe take no— 
tice on what kind of ground his op- 
ponent's horſe runs the worſt, and if 
he can with propriety give a looſe 
there, that he, being obliged to keep 
pace with him, may be in danger of 
ſtumbling, or clapping his back linews. 
In a ſimilar manner, your rider ſhould 
avail himſelf of the ſeveral aids and 
corrections of the hand and heel, and 
make uſe of them in a proper man- 
ner. And when he perceives that his 
adverſary's horſe begins to be blown, 
wich he may eaſily do by his clap- 
ping down his ears, whiſking his tail, 
holding out his head like a pig, &c. 
he may be aſſured, that he is at the 
utmoſt which he can do, Now if his 
own runs at an equal rate chearfully 
and ſtrongly, and without whipping 
or ſpurring, he ſhould keep him up to 
it, without giving his adverſary eaſe, 
and by ſo doing he will either oblige 
him to give out in a ſhort time, or 
diſtance him, eit er of which will win 
the wager. If it is a hunting match, 
he ſhould obſerve at the concluſion of 
every train- ſcent, what the condition 
of the other horſe is, and how he 
holds out in his labour, which may 
eaſily be known by his looks, the 
working of his flanks, and the flack- 
neſs of his zirths. For if he looks 
dull and heavy, you may conclude 
that his ſpirits begin to fail him, and 
if his flanks work much, it is a ſure 
ſign that his wind is failing, and con- 
ſ-quontly his ſtrength is nearly ex- 
hauſted. His body will likewiſe grow 
thin, and appear tucked up when 
this is the caſe, and his girths will 
want tightening often, and therefore 
you may take it for granted, that if 
your adverſary's horſe wants his girths 
tightened atter the firſt ſcent, pro— 
vided he were well girt at ſtarting, 
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that it is for you a good fign, and 
there is nothing to fear, 

At the concluſion of every train- 
{cent, and at the end of every courſe 
or heat for a plate, there ihoutd be 
plenty of dry ftraw to rub the horſe 
with, as likewiſe dry cloths, both linen 
and woollen, which have been pre- 
vioully ſoaked in urine and taltpetre 
for a day or two, and then dried in 
the ſun; and it will not be amits to 
bring two or three wet ones along 
with the other articles that will be 

wanted. Now, as foon as the heat or 
train is ended, the rider, with tome 
aſſiſtants, ſhould in the firlt place, 
with a proper knife, or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument, ſcrape off all the ſweat from 
the horſe's body, &c. and then rub 
him very dry all over, firſt with ſtraw, 
and then with dried cloths ; then they 
ſhould begin to chafe him with the 
wet cloths before-mentione<d, and con- 
tinue to do fo till the horſe is called 
for by the judges to ſtart again. This 
method of proceeding will render his 
Joints pliable and nimble, and prevent 
the effects of any old hurt or ſtrain 
that he may have had from being 
felt. 

Another thing which both the maſ- 
ter of the horſe, and the rider, thould 
pay ſome attention to, is the conduct 
of the judges, or triers, who are ap- 
pointed to ſee that all things are or- 
dered according to the articles agreed 
upon, reſpecting the manner of run- 
ning, &c. which, to prevent any after 
diſpute, ought to be read in the hear- 
ing of all the parties concerned, be- 
fore the horſes ſtart. In a huating 
match, each trier on whote fide the 
train is to be led, ſhould, according to 
the articles, give directions for leading 
it, as the rider may adviſe from his 


knowledge of the temper and diſpo- 


ſition of his horſe, 

Secondly, each trier ought to be 
well mounted, that they may be able 
to keep up with the horſes that are 
matched, and to fee that the horſe 
which they are appointed to look at— 
ter goes his right ground, and ob- 
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ſerves the articles in every other par- 
ticular, 

Thirdly, after each train-ſcent is at 
an end, cach trier ſhouid take care 
that the horſe againſt which he is 
choten, is no ways relieved, but by 
rubbing, as before- mentioned, except 
a particular agreement has been made 
betwixt the parties for that purpoſe. 

Fourthly, as ſoon as the time tor 
rubbing them is expired, which is 
generally half an hour, or the: eabouts, 
they are to fee that they mount, and 
if either rider refuſes ſo to do, it is 
lawful for the other to ſtart without 
him, and if he beats him to the diſ- 
tance agreed upon, the wager is to be 
adjudged on his fide. 

Fiſttly, it is the place of the triers 
to keep off all other hortes from crofl- 
ing the running horſes; but they 
themſelves are allowed to inftrutt the 
riders by word of month how to pro- 
ceed, whether faſt or low, as they 

may happen to ſee an advantage hk uy 
to be gained. 

Laſtly, if the riders carry any weight, 
they muſt fee that both horſes bring 
it in to the ſtarting place, and carry it 
to the end of the train, under pain of 
forſeiting the wager. The ſame rules, 
but efpecially the laſt, are to be ob- 
ſerved by thoſe gentlemen who are 
appointed to be judges at a race for 
a plate, only they are uſually placed 
in a ftand, that they may the better 
ſee which harle wins the heat. Now, 
in running for a plate, there are not 
fo many obſervations to be made, nor 
will there be many more directions 
required than what have already been 
given, One principal matter is, if 
you know your horſe to be tough at 
bottom, to ride him through each heat 
almoſt up to what he 1s able to per- 
torm, avoiding, as much as poſſible, 
either running againſt any particular 
horſe, or waiting for any. But it you 
have a hot- headed fiery horſe to ride, 
or one that is hard mouthed, and dif- 
ficult to be held, he ſhould be ſtarted 
behind the others, with all the coctacts 
and gentleneſs poſſible, and rode in the 
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ſame manner, till you find he begins to 
ride under ſome command, when you 
ſhould put up to the other horſes, 
and if you find that they go at their 
eaſe, and are hard held, endeavour to 
draw them on ſomewhat faſter. But 
if you perceive that their wind begins 
to rake hot, and that they want a 105, 
while your own horſe continues in 
wind, and yon have a looſe in your 


hand, keep them up to the height of 


their ſpeed, till you arrive within 
about three quarters of a mile of the 
end of the heat, and then puih for the 
gaining of it, leaving to chance, and 
the goodneſs of your horfe, the event 
of your conduct. 

When the match is decided, the 
firſt thing ſhould be to take proper 
care of the horſe; therefore, as ſoon 
as you have got him rubbed perfectly 
dry, let him be cloathed up, and taken 
home, where he ſhould, as ſoon as 
poſliie, have a drink ſomething ſimi— 
lar to the following : 


Bear the yolks of three or four 
eggs weil together, and put them 
into a pint and a half, or a 
quart of warm new milk, to 
which add Half an cunce of ſyrup 
of ſaffron, and three or four 
ſpoocnfuls of tne olive oil, and 
give him the whole with a horn. 


This being done, go over him light- 
Iv with the curry comb, bruſh, and 
woollen cloth, and bathe the place 
where the ſaddle fat with a little bran- 
ay, to prevent the warbles, and the 
places where the marks of the ſpur 
are viſible, with a little camphorated 
tpirit of wine; then litter the ſtable 
down well, and having cloathed him 
up as ſpœedily as poſhble, let him ſtand 
tor two hours, alter which feed him 
well with rye bread, and give him a 
good maſh, then fi] his rack with 
good fweet hav, bathe his legs with 
urine and falt-petre, put him tome 
corn in his manger, and then leave 
him til] the next morning, when he is 
to be treated in every reſpect the fame 
ab be tore running. 
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But as ſome directions may be 
thought neceſſary reſpecting the ma- 
nagement or training of a horie that 
is intended to run a match, we ſhall 
here infert the beſt advice for that 
purpoſe that has come under our no- 
tice. And in the firſt place, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that a month is the 
ſhorteſt ſpace that ought to be allowed 
to perfect that work in, to draw his 
body perfectly clean, and to bring his 
wind to. that degree of perfection 
which is neceſſary, if you expect him 
to appear with advantage on the turf, 
or in the field. 

An exact view of the ſtate of his 
body ſRould be next taken, both in- 
ward aid outward, in order to deter- 
mine whether he be high or low in 
fleſh, or if he is dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if ſo, what is the cauſe, 
that it may be ſpeedily and eff-ctually 
removed. In cafes of flugeiſhnets 
from hard riding, &c. give half an 
ounce of diapente in about a pint of 
good old Malaga wine, which will 
have a tendency both to cleanſe his 
body from any impuritie:, and to raiſe 
his ſpirits; then for the firſt week, Jet 
his conſtant food be bread, oats, ſpit 
beans, &c. giving him ſometimes one 
of them, and tometimes the other, for 
the ſake of varicty, as you ſee occaſion, 
and always leave him ſome in his 
locker, to eat at his leiſure when you 
arE ablent ; and when you feturn at 
the hours of feeding him, take away 
any that he may have left, and give 
him freſh, till you have made him 
quite wanton and full of play; and 
take notice, that though you are to 
ride him out morning and evening for 
air and exerciſe, he ſhould not be rode 
ſo hard as to occaſion him to ſweat 
violently, it being the ſole intention 
of this firſt week's ordering to keep 
him in wind, or breath, and prevent 
purfiveneſs, or thick windednets. 

In the ſecond week's feeding and 
training, his bread, beans, and oats, 
mult be ordered differently to what 
has been directed before. The oats 
muſt be well dried in the ſun, or be- 
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fore the fire, put into a clean bag, and 
ſoundly beaten with a cudgel or flail, 
till ſuch time as the hulls are feparat- 
ed from the mealy or farinaceous part. 
They are then to be taken out of the 
bag, and clean winnowed from both 
chaff and duſt, and then given to the 
horſe as you think proper. After the 
ſame manner you muſt treat the beans, 
taking care to ſeparate them from the 
{kins or huſks, which may be given 
among chaff, inſtead of other corn, to 
more ordinary and leſs valuable horſes. 
The bread, which was ovly chipt he- 
fore, muſt now have the cruſt clean 
cut oft, and otherwiſe diipoſed of, for 
being rather hard of digeſtion, it 
would be apt to heat and dry the 
horſe's body too much; and beſides 
this, you will do well to make the 
horſe a little finer bread, ſuch as the 
following : 


TAKE half a ſtrike of beans and a 
peck of fine wheat, which grind 
together, but not too fine, in or- 
der to prevent there being too 
much bran in the bread. One 
peck of this meal is to be dreſſed 
through a fine ſcarce or ſicve, 
kneaded up with new ale yeait, 
and the whites of about a dozen 
new laid cggs, and baked in a 
loaf by itſelf. The remainder 1s 
to be dreſſed through a common 
boulter, and kneaded up with 
only ale and yeaſt. The finer of 
theſe loaves is to be given the 
horſe when you ſet him, aud the 
other at ordinary times. 


This bread, provided the horſe has 
proper exerc:te while he is led there- 
with, will increaſe his ſtrength, cou- 
rage, and wind, in a molt attonithing 
manner, and is perhaps ſuperior for 
that purpoſe, to any thing elle of the 
ſame kind at preſent in uſe. 


Having treated alittle of ſuch horſes 
as are low in condition, and dull, we 
come now to ſpeak of ſuch as are 
briſk and lively when firſt taken into 
training, as they are to be ordered in 
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quite a different manner from the for- 
mer. 

If, when your horſe is led out of the 
ſtable he begins to leap and caper 
about you, the ſcouring with ſack and 
dianente mnit be entirely omitted, nor 
mutt he have any thing of the cleanſ- 
ing kind given him at all, for there 
being no foul humours, &c. in his 
body for the phyſic to operate upon, 
it will prey upon the ſtrength of the 
horte, and preatly diminiſh it. If your 
horſe is engaged in a hunting match, 
he ſhould be tweated twice a week, 
but not by hunting him after the hare, 
but by train ſcents; as the former 
might on this occaſton he apt to de- 
ceive : for though the hounds may be 
ſwift enough for the purpoſe, yet the 
ſcent lying but cold, it will fo happen 
that tne dogs will frequently be at a 
fault, by which means the horſe will 
have ſo many ſobs, that when he comes 
to run train ſcents in earneſt, he will 
naturally expect caſe for his wind, 
which would ſeldom be in the power 
of his rider to allow. It will there- 
fore be better to lead your train ſcents 
with a dead cat, &c. over fuch grounds 
as you are likely to run o, or ſuch as 
are beſt adapted to the itrength and 
diſpoſition of your horſe. Chuſe ſuch 
dovs likewiſe as are flceteſt, for they 
will be certain to cep your horſe up 
to the top of his tpecd. 

As to the number of train ſcents 
which you ſhould run at a time, they 
ſhouid be regulated by the nature of 
the match for which you are training 
the horſe, or accordiny to the ſtrength 
and ability of the horſe, always taking 
care not to over-do him, for if you 
labour and fatigue him beyond his 
ſtrength, it will at once take him off 
his ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt 
his ſpirit. At the fame time, if you 
do not give a ſufficient quantity of ex- 
erciſc, he will remain pus live, and full 
of glut ard it} humours, and be fo in- 
clined to a lazy indotent habit, that 
when he comes to labour, and is puſh- 
ed beyond his uſual rate, he will grow 
reftive, and chatc himſelf to fuch a 
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degree, as will endanger his loſing 
you the match. But the beſt way is 
to proportion thelabourto the ſtrength 
and wind of the horſe, only obſerve, 
that the laſt trial which you make in 
the firſt fortnight's exerciſe, be a train 
ſcent more than you have matched 
him to run, by which means you will 
be a pretty competent judge of what 
he is able to do; but it will be, in my 
opinion, unneceſlary to exerciſe him 
more than twice a week, as that will 
keep him ſufficiently in breath, and at 
the ſame time not mjure his ſtrength, 
or render him leſs vigorous. It, how- 
ever, the match is made to run but a 
few trains, then you may make him 
perform the whole of his taſk fre- 
quently, according as you find him in 
health and condition, but do not over 
puſh him for about ten or twelve days 
before he is to run, that there may be 
nothing to hinder him from coming 
into the field in perfect ſtrength and 
vigour. 

If you deſign that your horſe ſhall 
run for any plate, let him take his 
heats as above directed, only let it be 


on the courſe where he is to run, that 


he may be acquainted with theground, 
but in this caſe the hounds may be 
omitted, as the horie is not tied up to 
their ſpeed, but that of his adverſary. 
Let the number of heats which you 
give him at each of theſe trials, be the 
lame as when he is to run in reality, 
but regulate the ſharpneſs of them by 
the ſtrength of your horſe, and the 
goodneſs of his wind. It would be 
well whenever you breathe him, if 
you were to provide ſome horſes to 
run over the courte with him, for it 
would tend greatly to enliven his 
ſpirits, and encourage him, to ſee him- 
let able to outgo, at his caſe and plea- 
ſure, thoſe that run againit him. In 
this, as well as in a Hunting match, 
the ſame rule ſhould be obſerved as 
was mentioned above, namely, not to 
let your horſe run a hard heat for the 
ſpace of at leaſt ten or twelve days 
before the plate is to be run for, and 
the laſt heat that you give him before 
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the day of tria!, he ſhould be heavily 
cloathed, and only permitted to juſt 
ſkelp it over, which will make him 
run the more fleet, and vigorouſly, 
when he comes to be ſtript naked, 
and feels the cold air come in contact 
with his body. 

Du:ing the time of his training, you 
muſt not give any thing more ſcour- 
ing than rye bread, or maſhes, for as 
he is in ſuch a perfect ſtate of body, 
phyſic would not only prove uſeleſs, 
but prejudicial. If at any time he 
ſhould diſcover ſymptoms of extraor- 
dinary thirſt, you may give him now 
and then in the evening, the follow- 
ing julep to cool him, and quench his 
thirſt : 


Mak two quarts of barley water, 
and add thereto three ounces of 
ſyrup of violets, and two ounces 
of ſyrup of lemons ; which having 
mixed well together, give to the 
horſe to drink, and if he refuſes 
to take it, ſet it by him in a ſitu- 
arion that he cannot throw it 
down, and fo let it remain by 
him ail night, and if he has not 
taken it by morning, then give it 
him with a horn. 


During the laſt fortnight, or there- 
abouts, he ſhould be fed with dried 
oats, that have been huſked by beat- 
ing; or half a ſtrike of theſe oats may 
be put into ſome water, into which 
has previouſly been beaten the Whites 
of about twenty eggs, and after being 
well ſtirred np, ſuffered to remain all 
night, when the water ſhould be taken 
from them, and they be ſpread in the 
ſun to dry, which being thoroughly 
done, give them at the uſual times, 
and 1n proper quantities, to the horſe, 
and when thoſe are nearly gone, pre- 
pare anGther parcel in the tame man- 
ner, tor this food digeits very readily, 
and at the ſame time is good for the 
horſe's wind. It you give him any 
beans, they ſhould be ordered as be— 
fore directed, but they ſhould not be 
given him too often, if he will cat his 
oats without them; and as for his 

bread, 
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bread, it may be made of three parts 
wheat, to one of beans, and ordered 
in every reſpect as before directed. 

Whenerer you find your horſe in- 
clined to be coſtive, give him oats, 
mixed with the whites of two or three 
eggs beaten up with ſmall ale, which 
jockies will tell you is an excellent 
thing to kcep his body moiſt and 
open. 

In the laſt week of his training, 
you thould give him no maſh, except- 
ing the barley water before-mentioned 
may be called by that name, but let 
him have his fill of good hay, till a 
day before he is to run, when he 
ſhould be fed more ſparingly, that 
what he eats may have time to digeſt 
off his ſtomach, and then you may 
put on his civeffon to 1-24 him out, 
but be ſure that morning before he is 
led out, to feed him as much as poſ- 
fible, for ſuch a day's labour as he has 
in all probability to zo through, will 
require ſomething more than common 
to ſupport his ſtrength, and qualify 
him for the taſk; thercfore in the 
morning on which the match is to be 
decided, give him two or three toaſts 
of white bread ſoaked in wine, which 
will greatly invigcrate and chear his 
ſpirits ; but if it happens that he is to 
run for a plate, wjvch is teldom ſtart 
ed for before three o'clock, you ihould 
by all mcans take him out carly in the 
morning to air, and when he returns, 
feed hiin with toafts ſoaked in wine 
as betore directed ; for as too much 
fullneſs would hurt his wind, and im- 
pede his ſpeed, ſo too long faſting 
would operate in a ſimilar manner, by 
cauſing him to be weak and faint.— 
When he has caten what you think 
proper, put. on his cavefion, after 
which chate his legs well with hog's 
lard or train oil (which ſhould like- 
wiſe be done every day, for a week or 
more previous to the race) then thake 
up his litter well, ihur up the ſtable 
door, taking care that there is no 
note made near him, and thus let 
him reſt till the hour of itarting is ar- 
vcd, when you mult lead him into 
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the field, and manage him according 
as your judgment may direct you, in 
the manner laid down at the begin- 
ning of this article. 


MATTHEW's PILL is made in 


the following manner: 


TAk RH ſtrained opium, black helle- 
bore and liquorice (both in fine 
powder) and ſoap of tartar, of 
each four ounce*®, beat and mix 
theie ingredients well together, 
and then to every three ounces of 
this maſs, add one ounce of ſaf- 
fron, and beat them together till 
the ſaffron is fo intimately incor- 
porated therewith, that no part 
of it is any longer to be ſeen, If 
it mould prove too dry, you may 
add a little ſyrup of ginger, 1n or- 
der to bring it to a fit conſiſtence 
for making into pills, When the 
whole is finiſhed, let the maſs be 
put into a wide-mouthed bottle 
or gallipot, and be tied over with 
a bladder, till it is wanted for 
ule, 


This is one of the beſt and ſafeſt pre” 
parations of opium in uſe, and may 
be given with ſafety to the amount of 
two or three drains for a doſe, It pro- 
motes the ſ-cretion of both ſweat aud 
urins, and is admirable in colds, cſpe- 
cially ſuch as are attended with a run» 
ning at the noſe, which it will certain- 
ly prevent from turning to the glan- 
ders, if the horſs lungs are not de 
cayed, or he is not in ſome reſpect or 
other inwardly unſound. 


MATTERING OF THE YARD. 
A ſweiling in the ſheath, which fre- 
quently proceeds from the ſharpneſs 
of the air, but more commonly from 
a colt's endeavouring to cover mares 
before ne is able; and ſometimes it 
arites from a horſe hurting himſelf 
through over eagerneſs in covering a 
mare, tor as the yard is of a looſe, 
iponrgy ſubſtance, it muſt neceſſarily 
become ſore and ulcerated, it by any 
accident it happens to be bruiſed. 15 
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The beſt method of curing this 
diſtemper is, when it 1s timely dil- 
covered, to bleed the horſe, and bathe 
the parts with extract of lead and 
ſpirits of wine, mixed together in the 
proportion of three parts of the latter 
to one of the former; but if the thing 
has not been diſcovered till matter is 
formed, and that within the urinary 

aſſage, perhaps the moſt effectual and 
Peedy relief will be obtained by the 
uſe of mild injections. | 


MEDIASTINUM. A membrane 
which divides the cavity of the breaſt 
into two parts. In the human ſpecies 
this membrane is double, but in horſes 
it appears undivided, at leaſt it ad- 
heres ſo cloſely as not to be ſeparated 
without the greateſt difficulty. Its 


principal uſe appears to be to keep 


the two lobes of the lungs ſeparate 
and diſtinct from each other, eſpecially 
when the animal is lying on one fide, 
a poſition which is very common to 
horſes when ilzeping. 


MELICERES. A tumour which 
is ſo called trom its reſemblance to a 
honey-comb. Theſe excreſcences ge- 
nerally attack the joints of horſes, 
and throw out a glutinous matter, re- 
ſembling honey in appearance. The 
ulual way (among farriets) of taking 
theſe tumours away, 1s by the actual 
cautery, after the appl cation of which 
they heal up the wound with wax 
melted with hog's liquor; but in fitu- 
ations where the knite can be uſed 
with. ſafety (and there are but few 
parts where the actual cautery can be 
applied without danger, but the knife 
may be uſed) it is much preterable to 
the uſe of hot irons, as the tumour 
may be more compleatly extirpated 
by that than any other method, and 
that with lets pain to the animal. 


Some authors have ſuppoſed, that 
the melicetes ariſes from obſtructions 
in the glandular veſſels, and for that 
reaſon recommend the uſe of attenu- 
ants, and detergents, particularly they 
adviſe to tend the horſe to a falt marſh 
for a month or two, if poſſible. 
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MELLIT. A dry ſcab which ſome- 
times is found growing on the heels of 
a horſe's fore feet. It may be cured 
in the following manner: 


Take honey and black ſoap, of 
each equal quantities, mingle 
them well together, and then add 
thereto a ſpoonful or two of vine- 
gar, and the ſame quantity of 
roch allum. When the hair is 
clear clipped away from the part 
affected, let ſome of this mixture 
be ſpread on a rag, and applicd 
by way of plaiſter, ſuffering it to 
remain on without being diſturb— 
ed four or five days. When it is 
taken off, the fore ſhould be well 
wathed with beef broth, or brine 
(which is better) and then cover- 
ed with rags wet in the ſame li- 
quor, which will ſoon eſſect a 
cure; but n order to facilitate 
it, whenever you apply a freſh 
dreſſing to the fore, be ſure to 
remove every part of the ſcab that 
you can, and waſh the part as 
clean as poſſible, 


MERCURY. See QQUICKSILVER, 


MES-AIR, in the manage, is half 
a terra a terra, and half a corvet. See 
thoſe two articles. 


MESENTERY (the) ariſes from 
the third rack bone of the loins, and 
conſiſts of three diſtinct membranes, 
the middlemoſt of which is full of very 
ſmall kernels or glands, which, when 
they happen tov be very much dilated, 
or enlarged, obſtruct the paſſage of 
the chyle, Which lies acroſs this mem- 
brane in the chyleferous veſtels, The 
conſequence of this obſtruction is, 
that the body being thereby deprived 
of its proper nouriihment, ſoon be- 
comes lean and emaciated, and at laſt 
recoverable diſeaſes are brought on 
by the increaſing acrimony of the cir- 
culating fluids. The meſentery at its 


riſe is gathered together into ſeveral 
plaits or folds, which being open on 
that part of it to which the guts ad- 
here, makes them lic in thoſe circum- 
volutions 
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volutions and turnings in which we al. 
ways find them on opening the body 
of any animal. This diſpoſition ap- 
pears to be abſolutely neceſſary, for if 
they were inſtead of being tied in the 
manner above-mentioned, left looſe, 
the excrements would either pais too 
ſoon through them, to admit of a ſuf— 
ficient quantity of chyle being ſecreted 
to nouriſh the body, or they would 
be totally obſtructed, by their twiſting 
and entangling one among another, 
which is ſometimes the caſe, not with- 
ſtanding the wiſe manner in which 
they are diſpoſed for the prevention 
of ſuch accidents, 


The meſentery of a horſe is uſually 
a quarter of a yard or more in breadth, 
and is full of lymphatic and milky 
veſſels. 

METTLED HORSE, or METTLE- 
SOME HorsE. One that has a great 
deal of vigour, and 1s briſk and active; 
but there is a confiderable deal of dif- 
ference betwixt one of this denomina- 
tion and a fiery horle, for which rea- 
ſon we ſhall attempt to point out row 
they may be diſtinguiſhed from cach 
other, and what are the real ſigns of 
vigour and mettle in a horſe. 


When a horſe is ſtanding ſtill with 
the rider on his back, the latter, if he 
wiſhes to know if he has any truc 
vigour in him, ſhould keep him fait 
with the bridle hand, and apply the 
ſpurs to the hair of his ſides. This, 
among horſemen and jockies, is called 
pinching; and if the horſe is impatient 
under this, and gathers himſelf up, at 
the ſame time endeavouring to go for- 
ward, and champing upon the bitt, it 
is a ſign that he is poſſiſſed of true 
vigour and mettle, It requires, how- 
ever, ſome {kill in judging by this me- 
thod of trial, whether the horſe is 
really a mettled one, or has only a tine 
{kin, which renders him tickliſh, which 
is the caſe with a great number of 
horſes, and may be known by their 
being very ſenſible of the ſpur, and 
thewing the ſigns of a great deal of 
mettle and vigour when touched 
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therewith, but immediately loſing the 
apprehenſion on its being remored. 
Such are naturally dull and heavy, 
not withſtanding their appearing to 
poſſeſs very different qualrfications,— 
The mettled horſe 1s a very valuable 
animal, but the fiery one is but of lit- 
tle eſtcem. A horſe that is truly 
vigorous, ſhould be calm and coo! at 
the ſame time that he appears moſt 
ſpirited, and ſhould only ſhew his 
ſpirit or mettle when he is required 
to do it. The beſt method is to chuſe 
a horſe that is extremely fearful of 
ſtrokes, either from the rod or the 
heels, and will endeavour to efcane 
from them by mending his pace at the 
leaſt appearance of their coming, but 
without chafing or fterceneſs. A true 
mettled horſe will walk deliberately 
and ſecurely, and go on briſkly when 
required, without fretting or requir- 
ing the w'ip too often. He will go 
from a walk to a gallon, and from a 


gallop back to a walk again, at com- 


mand, continually champing and play- 
ing with his bitt. And if to theſe 
good qualifications he has the good 
tortune to be well upon his haunches, 
have a light eaſy ſtop, his head well 
placed and firm, and the feeling of nis 
bitt juſt and equal, he is almoſt in- 
valuable, no price being adequate to 
the true value of ſuch a horſe. But 
however great a number of gaod qua- 
lities a horſe may poſſeſs, unleſs he 
has a good mouth, and 1s extremely 
ſenſible of, and obedient to the ſpurs, 
he will erer be unpleztant to ride, and 
conſequently, comparatively ſpeaking, 
worth but little. 


MIDDLE TEETH of 1 horſe, are 
thoſe four teeth that appear at the age 
of three years and a halt, in the rooin 
of four other foal teeth, and are ſeated 
between the nipper and the corner 
teeth, from whence their name of 
middle teeth. There is one above and 
one below, on each ſide of the mouth. 
See TEETH. 

MIDRIFF of a horſe, is a muſcular 
ſubſtance which divides the upper 

cavity 
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cavity or cheſt from the lower belly. 
It riſes on the right ſide from a pro- 
ceſs of the rack bones of the loins, 
and on the left from the upper part 
of the loins, and the lower part of the 
breaſt, and is attached to the lower 
part of the breaſt, and the five inferior 
ribs. The middle is a flat tendinous 
ſubſtance, from whence the fleſhy 
fibres begin, and are diſtributed in the 
manner of rays from the center to the 
circumference. When this muſcle 
acts alone, it contracts the brealt, and 
pulls the ribs downwards, by which 
motion it aſſiſts the muſcles of the 
lower belly in the expulſion of the ex- 
crements ; but its chief ute appears to 
be in reſpiration, to which all the 
other muſcles of the breaſt, the inter- 
coſtals, and thoſe of the lower belly, 
are likewiſe ſubſervient. In all the 
actions belonging to reſpiration or 
breathing in the human ſpecies, the 
pectoral muſcles have the greateſt 
ſhare ; but in horſes, and other ani- 
mals, who go ina prone poſition, it is 
evident that the midriff is of great 
uſe, as may be inferred from the caſe 
of many broken-winded horſes, which 
on being opened, have manifeſted no 
other ſymptoms of diſeaſe, than a pre- 
ter-natural ſtretching or relaxation of 
this muſcle, by which the membranous 
fibres are for the moſt part made very 
thin, and the tendinous parts towards 
the ribs ſmall and feeble, the neceſſary 
conſequence of which muſt be, its 
loling a great deal of the force and 
ſpring that is neceſſary to its acting in 
a proper manner. When a horſe, or 
any other animal, receives or draws 
the air into his lungs, the breaſt and 
ribs are diſtended by the dilatation of 
the pectoral muſcles, and the midriff 
deſcends towards the belly, and is 
contracted, which, as a muſcle, ap- 
pears to be its proper and natural 
motion ; but in expiration, the pec- 
toral muſcles contract, while the mid- 
riff is relaxed and drawn upwards, 
forming a concavo-convex figure, the 
concave ſide of which is towards the 
belly. 
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MILK. A fluid ſeparated from the 
nutritious juices called chvle, by the 
la cteal veſſvls, and depoſited by nature 
in the breaſts or udders of female ani- 
mals, for the nouriſhment of their 
young. Milk differs extremely in va— 
rious creatures according to their diet, 
and the conſtruction of thoſe parts of 
their bodies in which it is formed, but 
all kinds of milk are efteemed nutri- 
tions and reftorative, and though they 
are but ſeldom given to horſes for that 
purpoſe, there can be no doubt but 
milk might be given with great advan- 
tage in many caſes where broths, &c. 
are recommended, which are ſeldom 
found to agree with horſes, whereas 
the fluid in queſtion was formerly 
their hr{t food and nouriſhment, and 
conſequentiy muſt be more natural to 
them at any time of life, than that 
which was never intended by nature 
for them at all. As an external ap- 
plication, milk 1s frequently uſed in 
poultices, &c. in which form it is a 
good emollient, abates heat and in- 
flammation, and ſometimes proves of 
great uſe in the ripening of tumours, 


&c. 


MISSLETOE. A buſhy evergreen, 
paraſitical plant, which grows only on 
the trunks and branches of other trees. 
It was formerly ſamous for apo- 
plexies, vertigoes, and other diſcaſes 
of the head, for which reaſon it has 
been recommended to be given to 
horſes that have the ſtaggers, but it 
does not appear from any ſentible 
quality that it poſſeſſes, that there is 
the leaſt proſpect of its proving effica- 
cious in that dreadful malady. Indeed 
it is fallen into almoſt total diſrepute 
among medical practitioners in gene- 
ral, which would not have been the 
caſe, had it poſſeſſed the virtues which 
are aſcribcd to it by the antients. 


MITHRIDATE. A kind of con- 
fection which is kept in the ſhops, but 
being very difficult to make, we ſhall 
omit the manner of preparing it in 
this work, as it could not be done 
with advantage by any but thoſe who 

make 
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make it their buſineſs to prepare mat- 
ters of this kind. 


It is an excellent medicine both as 
a cordial,-an opiate, and a ſudorific, 
for which reaſon it is frequently given 
in the beginning of colds, &c. with 
the greateſt advantage. It is alfo uſe- 
ful after hard riding, or a ſurfeit, or 
when a horſe has been expoſed to 
cold fogs without being cloathed ; in 
all of which caſes it will prevent the 
bad conſequences which frequently 
ariſe from their being neglected. The 
doſe may be from one to three ounces 
in any convenient liquor. 


MOLTEN GREASE is defined by 
authors to be a diſeaſe wherein the 
fat of the horſe is melted, and a large 
quantity of it falls into the inteſtines, 
occaſioning a diſcharge of an oily ſub- 
ſtance with the dung. This diſorder 
is commonly fatal. It is ſometimes 
brought on by violent and long con- 
tinued exerciſe in hot weather, and 
ſometimes by ſtanding too long in the 
ſtable at high feeding, without proper 
exerciſe. But from whatever cauſe it 
ariſes, the writers on farriery agree, 
that it is always attended with a fe- 
ver, reſtleſſneſs, ſtartings, tremblings, 
great inward fickneſs, ſhortneſs of 
breath, and other alarming ſymptoms. 
The dung is commonly very greaſy, 
and the horſe is generally ſcoured ; 
his blood will have a thick ſizy ſkin, 
reſembling fat over it when cold, and 
the remaining part is commonly a 
mixture of the ſame kind, ſo very ſlip- 
pery to the touch that it will by no 
means adhere to the fingers ; what 
ſmall portion of ſerum there is, like- 
wiſe feels ſlippery. The horſe ſoon 
falls away perceptibly in his fleſh, and 
in caſe he ſurvives, commonly remains 
hide-bound for along time afterwards; 
his legs ſwell, and continue in that 
ſtate till the blood and juices are pro- 
perly corredted; and if that is not 
done effectually, the farcy, the glan- 
ders, or ſome other dangerous and 
obſtinate complaint generally follows, 
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The cure of this malady is, in the 
firſt place, to be attempted by bleed- 
ing, and the blood ſhould be taken 
away pretty plentifully at firſt, and if 
there ſhould be occaſion, the bleed- 
ing ſhould be repeated two or there 
times, according to the urgency of 
the ſymptoms. A rowel or two 
ſhould likewiſe be cut immediately, 
and brought to diſcharge as quick as 
poſſible ; and the following emollient 
glyſter ſhould be thrown up once or 
twice a day, in order, if poſſible, to 
abate the fever, and bring away the 
morbid contents of the inteſtines. 


. Takxs two or three handfuls of 
marſhmallow leaves, about haif 
the quantity of chamomile flow- 
ers, and one ounce of ſennel 
ſeeds. Boil theſe ingredients in 
three quarts of water till it comes 
to about two, then ſtrain it off, 
and add thereto four ounces of 
treacle, and a Þint of olive oil; 
at the ſame time give the horſe 
plentifully, by the mouth, warm 
water or gruel, in which nitre or 
cream of tartar have been dit- 
ſolved, which will have a tenden- 
cy to dilute and attenuate the 
blood, and prevent it from totally 
ſtagnating. 

When once the fever is by theſe 
means a little ſubdued, and the horſe 
begins to recover his appetite, gentle 
aloetic purges ſhould be given once a 
week, or thereabouts, to bring down 
the ſwelling and gourdineſs of the 
legs. But it will perbaps be better to 
give the purgative ingredients in ſuch 
{mall quantities as will only open the 
body gently, they will then paſs into 
the circulation, and a& as alteratives, 


operating both by urine and perſpira- 


tion, as will be rendered ſenſible 
enough by the horſe's ſtaling more 
freely than before, and feeling more 


kindly and fleek in his coat. For this 


purpoſe perhaps the following formula 
is as good as any in common ule : 

Tart ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, 

guaiacum half an ounce, diapho- 

_ retic 
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retic antimony and myrrh; of 
each two drams, and make the 
whole into a ball with ſyrup of 
ſaffron. 


This ball will neither take a horſe 
off his work, if he is able to follow it, 
nor will it take away his appetite, or 
cauſe him to fink in his fleſh, but on 
the contrary, contribute greatly to 
mend him in both. It may, in addi- 
tion to this alterative purge, be like- 
wiſe uſeful to give two ounces of ni- 
tre mixed into a ball with honey, with 
the addition of about a dram of cam- 
phor, once in three or four days, till 
the cure is ſo far advanced, as to ren- 
der any thing more of the kind unne- 
ceſſary. 


MONTOIS, or Horst-BLOCK, is 
a word of Italian origin; for in Italy 
the riding-maſters mount their horſes 
from a ſtone which is nearly the height 
of the ſtirrups, without putting their 
feet into the ſtirrups, as we do here 
in England. This, however, is not 
the caſe in France, for though the 
word montois is there uſed, it is in a 
different ſenſe, ſignifying the poiſe or 
reſt of the left foot in the ſtirrup. 


MOON-BLIND, or Lux Aric 
EyEts. See Brixp. 


MOOR's HEAD, or Mo:nz's Hr an, 
in the manage, is a term made ule of 
to diſtinguſh the colour of a roan 
horſe, which beſides being compound- 
ed of a grey and bay, is frequently 
black in ſome, or all the extremities, 
as the head, mane, tail, &c. 


MOREFOUNDERING. A word 
of French origin, which is uſed by our 
farriers to characteriſe or diſtinguiſh 
thoſe colds which a hcrſe takes by 
being ſuffered to cool too ſuddenly 
after violent exerciſe, and which they 
call in other words a foundering in the 
body, occaſioned by the horſe's greaſe 
being melted. As this diſorder ariſes 
from the pores of the ſkin being ſhut 
up, and perſpiration being checked, 
or totally obſtructed thereby, it muſt 
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be evident that the cure will be beſt 
effected by ſuch means as have a ten- 
dency to open the pores, and produce 
gentle ſweating 3 for this purpoſe, 
warm maſhes and cloathing, with fre- 
quent, but moderate exerciſe, will 

enerally be found all that is neceſ- 
ary ; but ſhould that not remove the 
complaint, two ounces of mithridate 
diſſolved in a quart of thin gruel, and 
given as a drench, keeping the horſ- 
warm afterwards, ſeldom fails. ce 
the article CoLD, 


MORTIFICATTC?\ is the ceſfſa- 
tion of the vital heat in any part of 
the body, and the putrefaction there- 
of, while a principal of life ſtill re- 
mains in the reſt of the body, for if it 
was univerſal, the body would only 
be a carcaſe. In a perfect mortifica- 
tion, the fleſh appears black, or livid, 
and at the ſame time dry and parched, 
and the external ſkin is commonly full 
of blackiſh puſtules round the mor- 
tified part, which is pale, livid, and 
without ſenſation. 


When a mortification ariſes from 
ſome injury done to the part, it is not 
preceded by a gangrene, but comes 
on in conſequence of an abſolute ſtag- 
nation of the blood and juices, and 
all the injured parts become dead and 
putrid at the ſame time, without any 
previous inflammation. A mortifica- 
tion arifing from weakneſs, or a de- 
ficiency of natural heat, comes on in- 
deed in the ſame manner, only more 
gradually, and exhibits all the ſame 
appearances; but the nature of the 
diſeaſe may be eaſily known by the 
ſtate and condition of the animal — 
When external injury is the cauſe, if 
an inciſion is made early into the diſ- 
caſed part, it will be found inſenſible, 
and nothing but extravaſated blood 
will be diſcharged, In this kind of 
mortification, there is ſeldom much 
fever attends, beſides what is common 
to contuſed wounds, and except the 
part afſlited is in, or very near the 
body, the malady ſpreads itſelf at firſt 
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but ſlowly z but if during this ſtage of 
the complaint care is not taken to 
check its progreſs, it will ſoon become 
more rapid, fur the acrid fluid will 
corrode {ne neighbouring parts in the 
m2::ner of a cauſtic, till matter enough 
s formed and abſorbed into the con- 
ſtitution, to contaminate the whole 
maſs. This, however, muſt in a great 
meaſure be owing to neglect, for a 
mortification but ſeldom. ariſes from 
any injury done to the part, that 
migat not be quickly checked by pro- 
per management. 

When a mortification ariſes from 
an internal cauſe, that is to ſay, from 
a gangrenous diſpoſition of the juices, 


the lymph which ſtagnates about the 


rt where the malady firſt diſcovers 
itſelf, immediately inflames, and cor- 
rodes the veſſels which contain it.— 
Air bubbles are inſtantly formed in 
the adipoſe and other membranes, 
which air bubbles, by increafing the 
inflammation, are themſelves increaſ- 
ed, and ſoon extend themſelves all 
over the limb, &c. A fever likewiſe 
at this time comes on, and the diſcaſe 
frequently proceeds with a rapidity 
that mocks all endeavours to check it. 
If an inciſion is made into the affected 
parts when the air bubbles are firſt 
formed, it is ſenſible, and blood is 
diſcharged from the arteries in a florid 
ſtate, as free as uſual, the adipoſe 
membrane is of a dark yellowiſh co- 
lour, and the muſcles appear only a 
little browner than uſual. But in a 
very little time after the ſkin becomes 
inflated, and the muſcles not having 
entirely loſt their form, frequently 
force themſelves out through the in- 
ciſion as ſoon as it is made, with a 
large diſcharge of wind, and a quan- 
tity of frothy matter; the blood in 
the veſſels has now loſt its fluidity, 
and is become a black coagulated 
.c.aſs, The adipoſe membrane, and 
the membranes in the inteſtines of the 
muſcular parts, and even the muſcles 
themſelves, putrify. 

The method of cure conliſts in con- 
firming the ſtrength, or in railing and 
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maintaining the vital heat a little 
above the natural healthy degree, pre- 
venting the ingreſs of putrid matter 
into the circulation, and removing the 
putrefaction already formed. 

For theſe purpoſes, the bark ſhould 
be given inwardly pretty liberally, at 
the ſame time ſcarifications are made 
about the part affected, and antiſcep- 
tic fomentations, and poultices, are 
outwardly applied. Asa fomentation, 
perhaps the following has few equals: 


TAKXE lime water one pound, cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine three 
ounces, and ſpirit of ſa] ammoniac 
half an ounce ; theſe ingredients 
are to be well mixed, and applied 
warm to the part three or four 
times a day, after which the cum- 
min poultice ſhould be laid on, 
and remain undiſturbed till the 
next time of fomenting, when it 
is to be replaced by a freſh one, 
and ſo the dreſſing and medicines 
are to be continued till ſuch time 
as a ſeparation of the mortified 
part from the ſound begins to ap- 
pear, when the place may be 
dreſſed with pledgits dipt in melt- 
ed baſilicon, to which a little ſpi- 
rits of turpentine was previouſly 
added; and at every dreſſing 
ſuch of the mortified parts as can 
be eafily removed ſhould be taken 
away, and ſuch as remain waſhed 
with the fomentation above-men- 
tioned, and kept as clean as poſ- 
ſible, till ſuch time as the whole 
of the mortified parts ſeparate 
and come away, after which the 
cure will be no more than that of 
a ſimple wound; it will be well, 
nevertheleſs, to continue the uſe 
of the bark inwardly, till ſuch 
time as all danger of a return of 
the complaint is at an end, 


MOTION, in the manage, a term 
ſynonimous with action: thus a horſe 
is ſaid to have a pretty motion or ac- 
tion, when he moves and bends his 
legs with great caſe and freedom. 

Bb 2 MOURAILLTE, 


MOU 
 MOURAILLE, or BarxnACLE. An 


inſtrument commonly made of iron. 
It is compoſed of two branches joined 
together at one end with an hinge, 
for the uſe of farriers, who take hold 
of a horſe's noſe with it, and keep it 
tight by bringing to, or almoſt cloſing 
the other end of the branches, and to 
tying them with a ſtrap. This they 
do to hinder a horſe from ftruggiing 
and toſſing, when they are perform- 
ing any operation upon him. Some 
of theſe inſtruments are made of wood, 
with a ſcrew; and others confiſt of 
only a ſtraight piece of wood, with a 
loop of cord faſtened to the end; but 
they are all intended to anſwer the 


ſame purpoſe, and all do indifferently 
well. 


MOURNING OF THE CHINE, 
the name which farriers give to that 
diſcharge of matter, which in horſes 
that have long had the glanders, is of 
a greeniſh or yellowiſh hue, tinged 
with blood, till ſuch time as the bones 
and griſtly parts become foul, ſoon at- 
ter which it changes to a blackiſh 
colour, and becomes very offen- 
ſive to the ſmell. Several authors 
have entertained an opinion, that this 
diſcharge was a conſumption of the 
brain, and ſpinal marrow, but the ap- 
pearance in queſtion is now accounted 
for upon more rational principles, and 
the uncouth ideas above-mentioned 
are for ever exploded, 


MOUTH OF A HOSE ſhould be 
cloven in a moderate degree, for when 
it is too much, there is a good deal of 
difficulty to bitt a huiſe ſo that he 
may not ſwallow it, as horſemen term 
it; and when it is too little, there is 
generally a good deal of difficulty in 
getting the mouth of the bitt properly 
lodged therein. 

To have a good mouth, a horſe 
ſhould have his neck well raiſed, and 
well turned, his reins, legs, and feet 
ſhould likcwiſe be ſtrong, and well 
ſnhaped, for if all theſe are found right, 
there is little room to doubt concern- 
ing the goodneſs of his mouth ; but 
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if his jaw-bones are too cloſe, and he 
has like wiſe a ſtraight thick neck, ſo 
that he cannot hold his head in a pro- 
per poſition, it will ſignify but little 
his having a good mouth, as it will be 
impoſſible for him to make a proper 
uſe thereof, | 

The compliance and obedience of 
a horſe in the manage, is owing, how» 
ever, in a great meaſure, to the ten- 
der, or quick ſenſe of his mouth, which 
renders him fearful of being hurt by 
the bitt, though undoubtedly there is 
much depends alſo upon the diſpoſi- 
tion of his other limbs, and his na- 


tural inclination. 


A horſe that has a very fine mouth 
will ſtop, if the rider does but bend 
his body backwards, and raiſe his 
hand, without waiting for the check 
of the bridle. 


A horſe that does not check, or bear 


upon the hand, is ſaid to have a fixed 
or certain mouth, 


The terms freſh, foaming, ſtrong, 
deſperate, or ſpoiled mcuth, are too 
well underſtood to require a particu- 
lar explanation. A falfe mouth is one 
that 1s not at all ſenſible, though the 
parts are well formed, and look well. 
A mouth of full appuz, or reſt on the 
hand, is one in which the tender nice 
ſenſe of ſome mouths is not to be diſ- 
cerned, though at the ſame time there 
is a fixed and certain reſt upon the 
hand, without bearing too hard upon 
it, or reſiſting the bitt; ſuch a horſe 
as this will bear a ſmartiſh jerk of the 
bridle, without being much moved 
thereby, and is excellent for the army, 
over one that has too nice or tender 
a month, againſt which, if another 
horſe comes to charge in fight, he 
will be apt to riſe upon his two hind 
feet, which a horſe with a harder 
mouth would not do, 


MULE. A mongrel kind 'of qua- 
druped, commonly generated betwixt 
an aſs and a mare, though ſometimes 
they are produced betwixt a horſe and 
a ſhe aſs. The laſt kind are generally 
very dull and ſtupid, partaking too 

much 
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much of the nature of the aſs, for which 
reaſon they are but feldom bred in 
this manner, beſides they are conſider- 
ably ſmaller than the firſt mentioned 
ſort. 

The mule has all the good qualities 
of the aſs without its bad ones: it is 
as patient of fatigue, and as capable 
of enduring hunger, but it is in a great 
meaſure deſtitute* of that ſtupidity 
which ſo ſtrikingly characteriles the 
aſs, and is equally tractable with the 
horſe himſelf. It is ſufficiently ſwift 
of foot for moſt common purpoſes, 
beſides which it is a very handfome 
creature when properly bred, and 1s, 
in a word, ſo well fitted for a variety 
of different ſervices, that nothing can 
be more likely to pay the adventurer, 
than raiſing them in a place where 
they will thrive. The mule, when 
well deſcended, and well fed, will ar- 
rive at nearly the fize of a moderate 
horſe. Many have been known to 
meaſure fiftzen or ſixteen hands high, 
and they are very ſtrong, as well as 
ſure footed, which qualities render 
them very valuable in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, where the countries are 
mountainous, and the roads ſtony, for 
they will travel with the greateſt ſe- 
curity and eaſe where a horſe would 
break his neck. 

They perform excellently likewiſe 
in the draught, and will travel feveral 
weeks together with fix or ſeven hun- 
dred weight on their backs, without 


manifeſting the leaſt ſymptom of ta- 


tigue, 

In Spain, thoſe that are intended 
fror travelling or for {hew, arc bred 
between very large he aſſes and Syaniſh 
mares; thele are tall and ſtately, and 
their colour is uſually inclining to 
black. A larger kind are, however, 
produced by theſe aſſes out of Flan- 
ders marcs; theſe are frequently feven- 
teen hands high, and as large ſet as 
our common coach horſes, but they 
are much ſtronger than horſes of the 
ſame ſize, will bear greater hardſhips, 
and be fed with a great deal leſs ex- 
pence, and at the ſame time they are 
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leſs ſubject to diſtempers, which are 
great recommendations, and ſhew 
plainly how much it would be to the 
farmer's advantage to have them al- 
ways about him. 

They are equally fit for the ſaddle, 
as for the above-mentioned laborious 
employments ; they are eaſily broke 
and managed, and walk or trot very 
eafly. And if it ſhould ever become 
a practice in England to breed them, 
they might be ſuited exactly to the 
purpoles tor which they are deſigned, 
by making choice of proper mares, 
for they take much more after the 
dams than the fire. Thoſe for the 
road ſhould be bred from light made 
mares, and thoſe for the draught, 
packing, &c. from the larger bodied 
and ſtouter breed. 

One very ſubſtantial reafon why we 
ſhould breed them in this country is, 
that ſuch as are bred in colder cli- 
mates are always better, more lively, 
and longer-lived, than ſuch as are bred 
in hot countries. As to the objections 
which ſome have raiſed about their 
being vicious, it is a complaint that is 
only made where there are but few 
of them kept, and thoſe few badly 
treated, for where they are common, 
and treated in the manner of horſes, 
no room for a complaint of this na- 
ture is found to exiſt. _ 

It has been obſerved, that foals take 
more after the nature of the dam than 
the fire, and this is very ſtrikingly per- 
ceptible in mules, for thoſe that are 
bred betwixt an aſs and a mare par- 
take more of the nature of the latter, 
and are beautiful, lively, ſwift, and 
docile, inheriting only the good qua- 
lities of the aſs, ſuch as his patience, 
ſtrength, perſeverance under fatigue, 
&c. while, on the other hand, thoſe 
that are bred betwixt a horſe and a 
the ais, are more of the nature of the 
41s, being dull, heavy, ſluggiſh, ill- 
formed, and ſmall. Let the perſon, 
therefore, who would breed mules, 
take care that he does not fail into the 
miſtake of ſuppoling, that it is the 
ſame thing ſo one parent beof the aſs, 

and 
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and the other of the horſe kind, for 
the difference is too great and obvious 
to be overlooked. 

As the mare is to be ſuited for the 
ſervice for which the mule is intend- 
ed, ſo great care ſhould likewiſe be 
taken to put her to a proper aſs. He 
ſhould have all the marks and charac- 
teriſtics of a good one, and above all 
things, he ſhould be large. The fine 
mules which we meet with in other 
parts of Europe, are bred from the 
talleſt aſſes that can be procured, which 
they purchaſe at a vaſt price, and out 
of their fineſt mares. The mare is put 
into a hollow place railed in, and the 
aſs has the advantage of the higher 
ground given him for covering her.— 
We may ſee in this circumſtance of 
the generation of a mule, the abhor- 
rence of nature to monſters, or ani- 
mals produced between two diſtinct 
ſpecies. It was formerly believed 
among the antients, that new kinds of 
ſavage creatures were produced an- 
nually in Africa from the copulation 
of different kinds, and the increaſe of 
the monſters ſo produced, but we now 
know this opinion to be erroneous, 
and we ſee in the inſtance of the mule, 
that two creatures of different ſpecies, 
though of the ſame family, are brought 
with difficulty to copulate, and that 
when they are, though they produce 
a creature that is different from both, 
yet that creature is not endowed with 
power to propagate his kind again,— 
The pretence that there have been in- 
ſtances of mules propagating their 
ſpecies, or that there is any where ex- 
iſting a kind of mules that produce 
their own kind among one another, is 
equally as falſe as the production of 
the new ſpecies of monſters in Africa, 
The horſe and the aſs are with diffi- 
culty got together, in order to pro- 
duce this animal, and when that is 
done, there is no fear of carrying the 
power any farther. The mare is al- 
ways averſe to receive the aſs, and in 
the ſame manner the ſhe aſs is unwil - 
ling to copulate with the horſe, inſo- 
much that where they breed mules, 
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they r make a practice of 
putting the aſs colt to ſuck a mare, 
and the mare foals to ſuck aſſes, in 
order, as they imagine, to make them 
in ſome degree partake of the nature 
of the animal from which they derive 
their nouriſhment. But this can have 
no real effect, and is only mentioned 
to ſhew how ſenſible the breeders of 
mules are, that there is a repugnancy 
betwixt the two ſpecies to come to- 
gether. And it is certain, that the 
mule is entirely deſtitute of the power 
to generate. | 


MULES in the legs of a horſe. Sce 
K1BED HEELS. 


MUSROLE, in the manage. See 
Nos E-BAxN D. 


MUSTARD. An annual plant, 
with _ leaves, which are divided 
to the ribs into many irregular ſeg- 
ments, the extreme one of which is 
largeſt. The flowers are ſituated at 
the extremity of the branches, their 
colour is yellow, and each of them is 
ſucceeded by a ſhort, ſmooth, quad- 
rangular pod, divided longitudinally 
by a thin membrane into two cells, 
which contain ſmall round ſeeds of x 
reddiſh brown colour. It is found 
wild in ſome parts of England, but is 
much cultivated for dietitic and mee 
dicinal purpoſes. 

The ſeed is the only part in uſe 
among farriers, and is an excellent 
thing in all diſorders arifing from too 
much humidity. It ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, deſtroys thoſe viſcidities 
which occaſion diſorders of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and bring on the vertigo 
and ſtaggers, and other diſorders of 
the head; it is alſo very ſerviceable 
in diſorders of the lungs, in dropſies, 
and all obſtructions in the urinary paſ- 
ſages; and when bruiſed and applied 
outwardly, it removes aching pains in 
the nervous and ſenſible parts. 


MUZZLE. The noſe of a horſe; 
alſo a kind of halter to put on the 
noſe of a horſe or mule. 

From 
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From that part of a horſe's head 
where the noſe-band of his bridle reſts 
to his muzzle, ſhould be nothing but 
ſkin and bone, and the ſmaller that 
part of the head is the better, for 
which reaſon it is a common ſaying, 
that a horſe ſhould be able to drink 
out of a beer glaſs, by reaſon of the 
ſmallneſs of his muzzle. 


MYRRH. A gummy reſinous con- 
crete, which is brought to us from 
Alexandria, Smyrna, and Aleppo, but 
from what plant it is obtained is at 
preſent rather uncertain. It comes 
to us in globular drops or pieces, of 
various colours and ſizes. Chuſe ſuch 
as is of a reddiſh brown colour, not 
inclining too much to blackneſs, or 
yellowneſs ; ſuch as is uniform on the 
outfide, internally ſpeckled or ſtreaked 
with white, clear and bright, ſome- 
what unctuous to the touch, but not 
ſo tenacious as to ſtick to the fingers. 
This drug is ſubje& to a variety of 
frauds; it is ſometimes mixed with 
hard ſhining yellow pieces of a gum 
which reſembles gum arabic, and is 
void of both ſmell and taſte. Pieces 
of bdellium are likewiſe often found 
mixed with it, and are known by their 
being of a darker colour, and ſoft 
within (which myrrh never is) as alſo 
by their different ſmell and taſte, — 
Sometimes it is mixed with an unc- 
tuous gummy reſin, of a moderately 
ſtrong, and ſomewhat unpleaſant ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh taſte, which is very 
durable; alſo with pieces of a hard, 
compact, dark coloured kind of tears, 
leſs unctuous than myrrh, of a more 
offenfive ſme, a moſt ungrateful bit- 
terneſs, and a very reſinous nature, 


Myrrh is accounted balſamic, vul- 
nerary, antiſceptic, attenuating, and a 
powerful promoter of the fluid fecre- 
tions. It is oftentimes ſerviceable in 
diſorders of the ſtomach, and no leſs 
ſo in thoſe foulneſſes which cauſe 
eruptions on the ſkin, as the farcy, 
mange, &c. It is likewiſe ſerviceable in 
diſorders of the breaſt ; as alſo in thoſe 
of the kidneys and bladder, A tinc- 
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ture of it combined with aloes, is of 
very great importance in all outward 
intentions, as to dreſs green wounds, 
&C. 

This tincture is made by putting an 
ounce and a half of myrrh, and an 
ounce of Barbadoes aloes, into a quart 
of reQified ſpirits of wine, and letting 
it remain together for about a week 
or nine days, often ſhaking the bottle 
which contains it, and at laſt, after let- 
ting it ſtand to ſettle, pouring off the 
clear part into another bottle for uſe. 


N. 


AG, or Tir, in the manage, a 

horſe of a ſmall low ſize. France 
produces a great number of very good 
nags, which travel, and hear fatigue 
much hetter than very large horſes ; 
but, perhaps, the beſt nays in the 
world are the Welch ones, 


NAILS OF THE BRIDLE HAND. 
In the manage, the different poſitions 
of the nails of the horſeman's left 
hand,give the horſe a facility of chang- 
ing hands, and in ſome meaſure his 
departure and ſtop, by reaſon that the 
motion of the bridle follows ſuch a 

oũtion of the nails. To give a horſe 

ead, the nails ſhould be turned down- 
wards; to turn him to the right, they 
muſt be turned upwards; to change 
to the left, you ſhould turn the nails 
down, and bear to the left; and to 
ſtop the horſe, they muſt be turned 
upwards, the hand being raiſed up at 
the ſame time. 


NARROW), in the manage, ſigni- 
fies that a horſe does not take ground 
enough, or does not bear far enough 
out to the one hand or the other, A 
horſe that narrows ſhould be aſſiſted 
with the inſide rein, that is, the rider 
ſhould carry his hand on the outſide, 

and 
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and preſs him forward upon ſtraight 
lines with the calves of his legs. 


NARROW HEELS are generally 
a natural defect in horſes, but ſome- 
times they are the effect of bad ſhoe- 
ing; for ſome farriers hollow the 

uarters ſo deep, and make them ſo 
thin, thinking by that means to widen 
them out by a ſtrong web ſhoe, that 
one may pinch almoſt them together 
with one's thumb and finger; but 
this is one of the worlt things that can 
poſſibly be done in ſuch a caſe. The 
moſt eligible way of proceeding would 
be not to hollow the foot in ſhoeing, 
and to pare nothing away but what 1s 
foul or rotten. And it the foot is 
hard and dry, or inclined to be rotten, 
let it be frequently bathed with cham- 
ber lye, or anointed with chamber lye 
and linſeed oil, boiled together to the 
conſiſtence of a poultice, adding there- 
to a little ſoft ſoap; or take two 
ounces of bees'-wax, ſix ounces of 
bog's-lard, or freſh butter, one ounce 
of tar, and as much linſeed oil as will 
reduce the whole to the conſiſtence of 
an ointment ; a little of which ſhould 
be rubbed all over the foot and ſole 
every day, or oftener, as occaſion may 
require. 


NAVEL GALL, is a bruiſe on 
the back of a horſe, oppoſite to the 
navel, from which circumſtance it has 
its name. It is generally occaſioned 
by a bad ſaddle pinching the horſe be- 
hind, which being neglected, turns to 
a foul fungous excreſcence, and ſome- 
times after a long continuance, to a 
finuous and fiſtulous ulcer, which fre- 
quently looks like a brown hardened 


jelly, but ſometimes it appears black 


and mortified. While there is moiſ- 
ture and ſenſibility left in the part, 
an ointment may be applied, made 
with one ounce of quickſilver, and two 
of turpentine, rubbed together in a 
mortar, till the quickſilver entirely 
diſappears ; a little of it is then to be 
ſpread upon hurds or flax, and laid on 
each ſide of the ſpine ; over the ſwel- 
ling may be laid ſmooth dry pledgits 
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of tow or lint, or bolſters of flaxen 
cloth, which may be girt round with 
a ſurcingle, but if the protuberance 
appears dead or mortifying, it ſhould 
be taken away with a good ſharp knife 
or razor, after which the part may be 
dreſſed as an ordinary fore, according 
to the directions laid down at the be- 
ginning of this work for the treatment 
of abſceſſes. 


NEAR SIDE OF A HORSE is the 
left fide, or that to which we approach 
when we go to mount, or handle a 
horſe, as the oft-fide is his right ſide : 
whence we commonly diſtinguiſh a 
horſe's ſeveral parts by the following 
terms: The near fore leg, the off fore 
leg; the near eye, the off eye, &c. 


NECK OF A HORSE is a part 
that adds greatly to the beauty or de- 
formity of that creature. To be hand- 
ſome, it ſhould be lean and long, and 
riſe from the withers with a gradual 
Nope upwards, diminiſhing in fize as 
it approaches nearer to the head, 

It is common for mares to have 
their necks rather too fine and ſlen- 
der, and for that reaſon it is frequent- 
ly no blemiſh if they happen to be a 
little groſs, or fleſhy. Deer or cock- 
throppled necks, are thoſe in which 
the fleſh that ſhould be next the mane 
is ſet quite below, next the throat, 
which makes the neck appear ill- 
ſhaped and very ugly. A well-ſhaped 
neck contributes greatly to the horſe's 
going light on the hand, as a coarſe 
ill. haped one does to making him go 
heavy. 

Horſes that are unſkilfully managed 
when bled, are apt to have their necks 
ſwell, and grow very large, which 
many people have thought has been 
owing to the groom or farrier having 
cut through the vein with his fleam 
but others imagine, that it ariſes from 
the motion of the jaws, and muſcular 
parts of the head, together with the 
horſe holding his head down after 
bleeding, or that when a horſe is turn- 
ed out ſoon after the operation, the 
cold air will occaſion a flux of hu- 


mours 
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mours to the part, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of which will be an inflam- 
mation and ſwelling of the neigh- 
bouring parts, which may, if not pro- 
perly attended to, terminate in an 
abſceſs, or mortification. Hence it 
would be adviſeable to keep the horſe 
warm, and let him have no food for 
ſome hours after the operation. But 
when you perceive, that in ſpite of all 
your care, the neck begins to ſwell 
after bleeding, you ſhould immedi- 
atcly have recourſe to emollient fo- 
mentations, compoſed of marſhmal- 
low leaves, wormwood, poppy heads, 
&c. and applied as hot as the creature 
can bear them; but if it does not dif- 
perſe aſter a proper repetition of this 
treatment, but ſhews a tendency to 
ſuppuration, let that be promoted as 
faſt as poſſible by means of poultices 
adapted to that purpoſe ; and as ſoon 
as the matter is ripe, let the tumour 
be opened in the loweſt part poſſible, 
that the matter may be the more 
eaſily diſcharged; after which the 
opening may be dreſſed with baſili- 
con, or any other mild drawing oint- 
ment, till the hardneſs is diſſolved, 
and the wound healed up. During 
the time that the cure is effecting, it 
will be beſt to give the horſe frequent 
warm marſhes, warm grains, and warm 
water, with a good deal of oatmeal in 
it, and if you let him have any hay, 
let it be ſweet, ſoſt, meadow hay, 
ſprinkled with water, to make it ſtill 
ſokter, or if the accident happens in 
the ſummer, cut graſs ſhould be given 
inſtead of hay. 


NEEDLE-WORMS. 
ticle ASCARIDES, 


NEEZING, or SxEtz1xc. When 
a horſe's head appears to be ſtuffed 
with cold groſs humours, there is, 
perhaps, no methbd of relieving ſo 
ſpeedily, as by exciting ſneezing, 
which may be done with the greateſt 
ſafety, by putting a piece of the root 
of pellitory of Spain ticd to a ſtick up 
his noſtrils, and letting it remain there 
a little while, 


See the ar- 
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NEIGHING. The cry of a horſe. 


NICKING. An operation that is 
frequently performed on a horſe's tail, 
in order to make him carry it well.— 
This operation, as it is commonly 
performed by our farriers and grooms, 
is one of the moſt cruel and abſurd, 
not to ſay in many caſes dangerous, 
that ever was invented; though when 
properly done, there is nothing very 
ſevere or dangerous in it, and the 
horſe will in three or four days from 
the time of performing it, be fit for 
his uſual labour again. 

In order to underſtand the rationale 
of nicking, it may not be unneceflary 
to premiſe, that there are in every 
limb, both of the human and brute 
ſpecies, two different ſets of muſcles, . 
called the flexors and extenſors, whoſe 
actions are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other; the office of the flexors 
being to bend and relax the limb, and 
of the extenſors to extend or ſtraighten 
it. Of theſe two ſets of muſcles, the 
flexors are by much the moſt power- 
ful, and would always keep the limb 
in a halt. bent ſtate, unleſs by an effort 
of the will the extenſors be brought 
into actions, and overcome the na- 
tural contraction of the bending muf- 
cles. The arm of a man when aſleep, 
or in a ſtate of reſt, is always half 
bent, and the ſingers half cloſed, but 
he can at any time at pleaſure extend 
it, and bring it ſtraight ; but this ſtate 
of extenſion may juſtly be called a 
ſtate of violence, às it cannot be con- 
tinued for any very great length of 
time, without tatigue and pain, owing 
to the ſuperior ſtrength and action of 
the {flexor muſeles. 

Let us apply the ſame method of 
reaſoning to the effect of nicking on 
the tail of a horſe, and jt will eaſily 
be perceived why it will raiſe, or cock 
the tail, and at the ſame time will 
point out to us what are the beſt, the 
caſieſt, and the ſafeſt methods for per- 
forming the operation. 

The tail of the horſe is naturally 
drawn downwards by the action of 
Cc the 
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the flexor muſcles, and the horſe has 
it in his power to raiſe or elevate his 
tail at pleaſure, for the purpoſe of 
voiding his excrements, &c. yet this 
elevation may be conſidered as a ſtate 
of violence, and continues but for a 
ſhort time. But weaken, or total] 
deſtroy the action of the flexor muſ- 
cles, and the extenſors, or elevating 
muſcles, will have nothing to coun- 
teract or reſiſt their operation, the 
effe&t of which will be, their action 
will be excrted, and the tail elevated 
or drawn upwards. 

In the methods at preſent uſed for 
performing the operation of nicking, 
we may ſee a very ſtriking inſtance of 
barbarity, and almoſt ſavage cruelty 
of farriers and grooms, who, from 


vever enquiring into the rationale of 


the buſineſs, generally a& as though 
they were under conviction, that the 
deeper they cut, and the more they 
puniined the horſe by pulling, &c. the 
more probability there was of his car- 
rving a good tail; hence they often 
cut into the joint itſelf, and put the 
poor ſuffering animals to fuch torture, 
that fevers, inflammations, and mor- 
tincations come on, which often end 
in death ; whereas was the operation 
performed in a proper manner, all 
theſe might to a certainty be avoided. 
All that is required, is to deſtroy the 
action of the flexor muſcles, which, 
as was before ſaid, draw down the 
tail, and as the extenſors will of con- 
tequence have nothing to counteract 
them, the tail will be raiſed or drawn 
up. 

4. the tail of a horſe is 
raiſed, the two flexor muſcles may be 
both ſeen and felt, and they lie near 
or upon, the edge of the under part of 
the tail, from the baſe to the extre. 
mity. In performing the operation 
of nicking, an incifion is to be made 
throngh the ſkin with a lancet or pen- 
knife, at the diſtance of an inch or 
two from the baſe of the tail, when 
the muſcle will appear like a red cord, 
about the thickneſs of the little finger, 
which is likewiſe to be cut through. 
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Make a fecond incifion at about the 
diſtance of two inches ſrom the firſt, 
and having cut the muſcle through as 
before, the lower extremity of it will 
drop ſo as to hang near halt an inch 
out of the firſt incifion.—After this 
make a third, and if neceſſary, a fourth 
inciſion, in the ſame manner, on each 
fide of the tail; but it is not peceſſa 
that the ſkin in the middle of the ta! 
ſhould be at all divided, or that the 
wounds ſhould communicate with 
each other from lide to fide: then 
with a ſmall pair of pincers, lay hold 
of the ends of the muſcles as they 
hang out of the wound, and having 
drawn them as far out as poſiible, 
cut off as much of them with a ſharp 
knife or a pair of ſciflars as you can 
conveniently come at.—lt an artery 
ſhould be divided, and the wound 
blecd much, a little lint or tow dipped 
in flour, and laid lightly on, will be 
ſufficient to ſtop it ; but an accident 
of this kind will ſeldom happen, if the 
inciſions do not extend too far to- 
wards the middle of the tail.—If there 
ſhould happen to be no loſs of blood 
of any conſequence, there will be no 
occaſion of any drefling, or applica- 
tion of any kind, as the wounds will 
heal of themſelves in the ſpace of a 
few days. It is indeed an univerſal 
practice to extend the horſe's tail with 
pullies and weights, for many days 
after the operation, but of what ſer- 
vice this can be, is not very eaſy to 
gueſs. It is true, indeed, that it is a 
ſevere pyniſhment to the poor horſe, 
and may to thoſe who are ignorant of 
the rationale of nicking, appear to be 
uſeful by ſtretching and keeping open 
the wounds, but that it is attended 
with no real advantage, 1s evident 
from there being many inſtances of 
horſes which have never been pullicd 
at all, that carry as good tails as any 
of thoſe that have gone through the 
whole ſeverities of the racks and pul- 
lies. Beſides, as the whole that can 
with any degree of reaſon be attri- 
buted to the pullies, is only to keep 
the divided extremities of the 1 
| rom 
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from coming together to unite again, 
it muſt appear obvious to any one that 
will but give himſelf time to think, 
that this can never be the caſe, even 
when no pulley or weight is uſed, for 
as we have directed the operation to 
be performed, when the muſcles of 
the tail are divided, the lower part of 
them will ſhrink and contract full half 
an inch from the inciſion, and at the 
fame time, as there will be half an 
inch or more cut off from the upper 
part, there will be a diſtance of an 
inch or more betwixt the extremities 
of the divided muſcle, a ſpace far 
greater than what is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to prevent a re- union. 


In the method above recommended 
of performing the operation, it is ad- 
viſed to make the firſt inciſion at 
about the diſtance of an inch or two 
from the baſe of the tail; but this muſt 
be determined in a great meaſure by 
the manner in which the proprietor 
of the horſe wiſhes him to carry his 
tail. Thus, if a high tail is required, 
it is no matter how near to the baſe 
of it the firſt inciſion is made; but if 
it is not required to be raiſed much, 
the incifions may be both fewer in 
number, and made at a greater diſ- 
tance from the ſetting on of the tail. 


NiGHT-MARE. A malady which 
authors on farriery inform us is inci- 
dent to horſes, as well as the human 
ipecies, but they ſeem to be totally 
unacquainted with the cauſe of it, and 
becauſe. they muſt ſay ſometlung, tell 
us that it is occaſioned by a melan- 
choly blood oppreſſing the heart, 
which cauſes The horſe to ſweat more 
by night than by day. Be that how 
it will, the diſorder in queſtion is diſ- 
covered by the horſe being found be- 
dewed with ſweat, on the neck, flank, 
and ihort ribs, in the morning. The 
cure, according, to ſome authors, is to 
be eſfected by giving the horle two 
mornings together a pint of ſallad oil, 
a.quarter of a pound of ſugar candy, 
and a handtul of falt, but the beſt way 
would be to take a little blood from 
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him, and afterwards give him a ſmart 


purge or two, which in moſt inſtances 
would effectually remove it. 


NIPPERS. Four teeth in the fore 
part of a horſe's mouth, two of which 
are in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. The horſe puts them forth when 
he is betwixt two and three years of 
„ 

NIPPERS. The pincers with which 
a blackſmith, or farrier, pinches or 
twiſts off the nails they have driven 
in a horſe's foot before they rivet 
them, and which they likewiſe uſz: iu 
taking off the ſhoes. 


NITRE, or SALT-PETRE, is a neu- 
tral ſalt, formed by the coalition of 
the common vegetable fixed alcaline 
ſalt with a peculiar acid. It has a 
ſharp penetrating taſte, and diffolves 
in about eight times its weight of cold 
water, but warm water diſſolves a 
much larger proportion of it. Ina 
moderate heat it melts as thin as wa- 
ter, and when heated to ignition, it 
deflagrates on the contact of any in- 
flammable ſubſtance with a bright 
flame, and a hifling noiſe, 

Nitre is of general uſe in all inflam- 
matory diſorders, and is frequently 
given to prevent them, but ſhuuld not 
be uſed too freely. It is of a cooling 
diuretic nature, conſequently good in 
ardent fevers, and particularly ſervice- 
able where a diſcharge of urine is to 
be promoted. There are ſeveral pre- 
parations of it kept in the ſhops, but 
for the farriers? uſe the purified ſalt is 
perhaps to be preferred to any of 
them. 

Nitre, beſides the aperient quality 
which it poſſeſſes in common with 
all neutral ſalts, it has manifeſtly a 
cooling one, by which it quenches 
them, and abates febrile heats and 
commotions of the blood; it likewite 
poſſeſſes a very great advantage over 
moſt of the retrigerating medicines of 
the acid kind, in that it does not co- 
agulate the animal juices: blood. 
which is coagulated by all the minera] 
acids, and milk by all kinds of avids, 
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are by nitre rendered more dilute, 
and preſerved from coagulation; it 
nevertheleſs, in ſome degree, thickens 
the ſerous, acrimonious humours, 
and occaſions them to mix uniform] 
with ſuch as are more thick and viſcid, 
by which means it prevents the ill 
conſequences that would reſult from 
ſuch humours, though it has not (as 
ſome have ſuppoſed) the power of ob- 
turding, or ſheathing acrimony. 


NOSE-BAND, or MusROLE, is 
that part of the headſtall of a bridle 
which comes over the horſe's noſe. 


NOSTRILS OF A HORSE ſhould 
be large, and ſo extended, that the 
red within them may be eaſily per- 
ceived, eſpecially when he ſneezes, or 
has been exerciſed ſo briſkly as to oc- 
caſion him to blow hard. Nothing 
contributes more to a horſe's breath- 
ing eaſy, and with freedom, than the 
wideneſs of his noſtrils, | 


NUTMEG. The aromatic kernel 
of a large nut produced by an Eaſt- 
India tree, growing principally in the 
ille of Banda, and the Molucca iſlands; 
the fruit is about the ſize of an or- 
dinary peach, and the outer part of 
it is a ſpft fleſhy ſubſtance, ſomewhat 
like that of the walnut, which opens 
ſpontaneouſly when ripe, and diſco- 
vers a red membrane, called mace, 
forming a kind of net- work covering, 
through the fiſſures of which may be 
ſeen the hard woody ſhell that incloſes 
tbe nutmeg. 

The nutmeg is moderately warm, 
and grateful to the taſte, but if taken 
in too great quantities, it fits uneaſy 
on the ſtomach, and occaſions the 
heart-burn, with an uneaſy ſenſation 
in the head. 


The officinal preparations of the 
nutmeg are, a ſpirituous diftilled wa- 
ter, the eſſential oil, and the nutmeg 
in ſubſtance roaſted ; but in theſe 
forms it is ſeldom uſed by the farriers : 
the expreſſed oil is, however, an in- 
gredient in both mithridate and Venice 
treacle, which are frequently given to 
horſes in conſiderable quantities, 
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8 BARK is a ſtrong aſtringent, 

and a decoction of it is one of the 
beſt things known to check any long 
continued purging, where there is no 
reaſon to believe that any bad effects 
will be produced by attempting to 
ſtop it. 


OATS are the beſt, and moſt ſuit. 
able kind of grain for feeding horſes 
at preſent known amonyſt us, for 
when they are kept till thorough] 
dry, there is no danger of thoſe dit. 
orders attacking the horſes that are 
fed with them, which commonly at- 
tend, and frequently prove fatal to 
ſuch as are fed with beans. Oats 
that have been newly houſed and 
threſhed, before they have had time 
to ſweat in the mow, are of too laxa- 
tive a nature to be good food, and are 
beſides apt to occalion ſurfeits, and 
other diſorders. 


OBEY, in the manage. A horſe is 
ſaid to obey the rod or the ſpurs when 
he flies from them. 


OILS made by infuſion, ſuch as oil 
of bays, oil of St. John's wort, oil of 
earth worms, oil of ſwallows, &c. 
were formerly in much requeſt among 
farriers, who depended greatly upou 
their efficacy in moſt external appli- 
cations for wounds, bruiſes, ſtrains, 
&c. and believed that they poſſeſſed 
peculiar 1 according to the 
nature of the ingredients from which 
they were made; and indeed they are 
ſtill made uſe of by many, or at leaſt 
would be, were it poſlible to procure 
them genuine, but that is ſeldom the 
cafe, as what the druggiſts generally 
ſell for all theſe oils, is nothing but 
common olive oil, either ſcented or 
coloured green, or both, according to 
the appearance or ſmell of the ail 
wanted; and, indeed, ſetting preju- 
dice aſide, olive oil would anſwer every 
purpoſe to which the other could 
poſſibly be applied. 
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OINTMENTS, as wel as oils, have 
been prepared from a great variety 
of ſimples, which are poſſeſſed of 
little or no efficacy, but the greater 
part of theſe are now getting out of 
repute, and like the oils, are many of 
them contained in one pot, being in 
fact nothing more than hog's lard, co- 
loured with the juice of ſpinnage, or 
ſome other cheap ingredient. The 
number of ointments which are really 
uſeful is, comparatively ſpeaking, very 
ſmall, and the manner of making, as 
well as uſing theſe, will be found un- 
der the proper heads in this work.— 
See Apoſtle's ointment, Counteſs's 
vintment, &c. 


OLIBANUM GUM, is a gummy 
reſin brought to us from ſome parts of 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, but of the 
tree which produces it we have no 
certain account, It is uſually in drops 
or tears, like thoſe of gum maſtic, but 
larger, and while freſh of a pale yel- 
low cclour, which turns reddiſh when 
the gum has been kept till it is be- 
come old. It has a moderately ſtrong, 
and rather diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
bitter pungent taſte, and if chewed 
for ſome time it will ſtick to the tecth, 
rendering the ſaliva at the ſame time 
milky. Laid on a red hot iron, it 
eaſily takes fire, and burns with a 
ſtrong diffuſive ſmell, which 1s not al- 
together unpleaſant. Some authors 
ſuppoſe that it was the incenſe of the 
antients, which they uſed in their re. 
ligious ceremonies, but of that there 
is no regular proof exiſting. The 
writers on the Materia Medica ac- 
count it a good balſamic, and recom- 
mend it for being of a deterſive cleanſ- 
ing nature, but it is feldom uſed by 
ſarriers, except in plaiſters or charges. 


OLIVE OIL is procured from the 
ripe fruit of the European Olive,which 
is a large evergreen tree, with long 
narrow willow-like leaves, and whitiſh 
flowers, which are divided into four 
legments, and followed by an oval 
black fruit, containing under the 
Heihy part a hard rough ſtone. This 
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fruit has a bitter auſtere diſagreeable 
taſte, but when pickled it proves leſs 
ungrateful, and is ſuppoſed to create 
an appetite, and help digeſtion. The 
Lucca olives are the ſmalleſt and 
weakeſt, and the Spaniſh the largeſt 
and ſtrongeſt taſted, while the mid- 
dling ized fort brought from Pro- 
vence are the moſt eſteemed. The 
principal conſumption of this fruit, 
however, 1s in making the above- 
mentioned oil. For this purpoſe, when 
ripe, it is ground and preſſed, the 
finer and purer oil iſſues out firſt, by yx 
gentle preſſure, and the coarſer ſorts 
on heating the maſs that is left, and 
preſſing it more ſtrongly. It is uſed 
in the making of ſimple oils from dif- 
ferent vegetables, likewiſe in making 
ointments, and for a variety of other 


medical purpoſes, as will be found in 
this work. 


OMENTUM, in anatomy, is by the 
Greeks called Epiploon, and by us 
the Caul. It is a double thin tranſ- 
parent membrane, interlarded with 
fat, ſo as to reſemble, in ſome degree, 
a net ; the uſe of it is to lubricate the 
guts, and parts adjacent, and prevent 
them from adhering to any of the 
internal parts of the body, and as a 
preparatory organ for the bile. It 
adheres to the bottom of the ſtomach, 
to the hollow fide of the liver, to the 


ſpleen, the ſweetbread, and to the 
colon. 


ONION. A plant with a fingle 
bulbous root, which is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats, and furniſhed with a 
large cluſter of fibres at the baſe. The 
leaves are long, hollow, and pointed, 
the ſtem naked, tall, bellied, and ter- 
minated by a large head or cluſter of 
ſmall white flowers, each of which is 
ſucceeded by a roundith capſule or 
ſeed veſſel, containing a number of 
black angular ſeeds. | 

Onions, though they are chiefly 
cultivated for culinary purpoſes, arg 
very acrid and ſtimulating, and con- 
tain but little nouriſhment. In bili- 
ous hut conſtitutions they occation 
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fAatulence, thirſt, head-ach, and ſeveral 
other difagreeable ſymptoms, but they 
prove ſerviceable in cold, fſtuggiſh, 
phlegmatic temperaments, by warm- 
ing, attenuating, and promoting both 
expeQoration and the urinary diſ- 
charge. They are good antiſceptics, 
promote ſuppuration, if applied to 
tamours, &c. and have the moſt power 
of any of the akaleſcent plants in dif. 
ſolving gravelly concretions, &c. 

In farriery they are reckoned good 
for all the purpofes above-mentioned, 
and ſome people entertain an idea, 
that they are tingularly nfeful in all 
recent affections of the lungs from 


golds, &c. 4 


OPENING OF A HORSE's 
HEELS, is when the blackſmith in 
paring the feet cuts the heels ſo low 
as to ſeparate the corners of them, by 
which the ſubſtance of the foot is fo 
much impaired, that it cloſes, and be- 
comes narrow at the heels. This is a 
practice that ought by all means to be 


avoided, for if there be any weakneſs 
in the feet, ſuch a method of proceed- 


ing will be ſure to make it ſhrink, and 
get narrower in the quarters, ſo as 
abſolutely to ſpoil the foot in a ſhort 


time. 


OPIUM. The milky juice which 
flows from the heads of the white pop- 
pies (when they have been wounded 
tor that purpoſe) dried in the ſun to a 
proper conliſtence. It is brought to 
us from Turkey, Egypt, the Eaſt In- 
dies, and other parts of Afia, in flat 
cakes, or irregular lumps, from four 
to ſixteen ounces each, and is covered 
with leaves to prevent the maſſes from 

Kicking together. It is a gummy re- 
finous ſubſtance, ſoftiſh and very te- 
nacions, eſpecially when warmed, or 
after being much handled. The co- 
lour is a dark reddiſh brown when in 
the cake, but it is more of a yellowiſh 

. Calt when reduced to powder. The 
ſmell of this drug is a faint diſagree- 
able ſoporiferous one, and it has a 
bitter taſte, When chewed a little, 
it affects the mouth and tongue with 
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a ſenſe of heat, and provokes a dit. 
charge of ſaliva, and heats and irritates 
the noſe ſo much, as to occafton vio- 
lent ſneezing, _. | 

The belt is that in which, when 
fliced, no vilible impurities are found, 
and which, on being broken, appears 
brightiſh, and of a dark reddiſh or 
blackiſh colour, rather dryiſh, and not 
unctuous, but moderately heavy and 
compact. It ſhould have an acrid 
bitter taſte, a faint ſmell, reſembling 
that of unripe poppy heads, and if in- 
fuſed in water, it ſhould communicate 
not a yellow, but a reddiſh tincture. 

The medical properties of this drug 
are at once both numerous and valu- 
able. Its operation on the human 
frame is generally accompanied with 
a ſlow, but full and ſtrong pulſe, which 
is ſucceeded by a weak and languid 
one, attended with low ſpirits, tome 
difficulty of breathing, a Night giddi- 
neſs of the head, dryneſs of the mouth 
and fauces, aud ſome degree of heat 
and ſickneſs. But it muſt be under- 
ſtood, that theſe ſymptoms are in ge- 
neral occaſioned only by a full doſe of 
opium being taken, when no particu- 
lar ſymptom ſeems to indicate that 
the uſe of it 15 neceſſary, for in very 
violent diſorders, large doſes are fre- 
quently given without any diſagree- 
able effects being produced by it. 

In proper doſes, and repeated at 
due intervals, it is narcotic, anodyne, 
and antiſpaſmodic ; it abates inflam- 
mations, both outwardly and inwards 
ly ; it moderates the heat in fevers, 
and aſhſts other medicines in pro- 
ducing a more ſpeedy effect; it diſ- 
cuſſes ſtagnating fluids, whether cx- 
ternally applied, or given inwardly ; 
removes obſtructions ariting from ſpaſ- 
modic affections ; abates irritability ; 
removes convuliive complaints that 
are occaſioned thereby ; promotes the 
cuticular diſcharges, but retards all 
other evacuations ; it abates all kinds 
of pains, and totally removes many of 
them; and as a carminative, it exceeds 
the whole aromatic tribe, for its eſſi- 
cacy extends throughout the whole 
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of the inteſtinal canal, One grain of 

ure opium js in general ſuppoſed to 
4 a full doſe, and three grains of it 
can hardly ever be taken by an healthy 
man, who has not heen uſed to it, 
without his experiencing diſagreeable 
ſymptoms, though perſons may ha- 
bituate themſelves to the uſe of it till 
they may take an ounce a day. When 
imprudent doſes have been taken, 
whether. inadvertently or by deſign, 
it cauſes immoderate mirth, or elſe 
ſtupidity, giddineſs, a fluſhing of the 
face, ſwelling of the lips, troubleſome 
dreams, ſtarting, convulſions, cold 
ſweats, loſs of ſpeech, ſlow full pulſe, 
quickneſs of breathing, ſickneſs, mad- 
neſs, hiccup, fainting, and even death. 
Immediately on the diſcovery of ſuch 
an accident, give a vomit of white 
vitriol, and repeat it three or four 
times: if the conſtitution is ſtrong, 
bleed, and afterwards let the patient 
frequently take a large ſpoonful or 
two of the ſharpeſt vinegar that can 
be procured ; beſides theſe means, 
muſtard poultices may be applied to 
the feet, bliſters to the arms or inſides 
of the thighs, and glyſters of tobacco 
ſinoke may be given, and friction uſed 
as the caſe may indicate; but the uſe 
of vinegar, after throwing as much of 
the oftending matter off the ſtomach 
as you can, is the moſt to be depend- 
ed on for preventing the fatal effects 
of this narcotic drug. : 

Opium is uſed by farriers for a va- 
ricty of purpoſes, ſuch as pains in the 
bowels, ſcourings, fluxes, and to pro- 
mote ſweating. The doſe for a horſe 
may be from ten grains to two ſcru- 
ples. Matthew's pill, which is a pre- 
paration of this article, and perhaps 
one of the beſt for the farriers' uſe, is 
made in the following manuer : 


TaxE of the extract of opium, 
black hellebore, liquorice, and 
ſoap of tartar, of each four 
ounces ; beat and mix theſe in- 
gredients well together, the hel- 
lebore being firlt reduced to a 
very fine powdcr, With three 
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ounces of this maſs mix an ounce 
of Engliſh ſaffron, beating them 
together till the ſaffron is perfect- 
ly incorporated and united there- 
with, ſo that no part of it can be 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
maſs, and in the like manner beat 
that into the other part of the 
maſs, when, if the whole ſhould 
prove of too dry a conſiſtence, 
let as much ſpirit of turpentine 
be added to it as will bring the 
whole to a proper conſiſtence for 
pills, then let it be put into a 
wide mouthed glaſs or gallipot, 
tied over with an oiled bladder; 
and kept for uſe. | 


This may be given to horſes in doſes 
of from two drams to halt an ounce. 
It promotes the ſecretions both by 
ſweat and urine, It is excellent in 
recent colds, and where there is a 
running at the noſe, it will certainly 
prevent it from turning to the glan- 
ders, if the horſe's lungs are not al- 
ready become unſound, or ſome other 
of the vital parts decayed. 


OPODELDOC, or SaroxActovs 
LixX!1MENT, is made by diſſolving three 
ounces of Spanith ſoap, and one ounce 
of camphor, in a pint of ſpirit of roſe- 
mary. It is much uſed among coun- 
try people for ſtrains, bruiſes, &c. 
both in men and cattle. In ſome of 
the treatiſes of farriery which I have 
read, I have ſeen it recommended as 
a remedy for the ſtranguary and gripes 
in horſes, as likewiſe for a cordial, to 
be taken to the quantity of an ounce 
or two for a doſe, in a pint of ale, or 
any other agreeable liquor; but I do 
not think that its internal uſe in ſuch 
complaints is by any means likely to 
anſwer the ends propoſed. | 


ORACH (STinxiNG). An annua! 
low procumbent plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a whitiſh clammy meal, the 
leaves are ſmall, and of a roundiſh 
figure, with an obtuſe point. On the 
tops of the branches there appear clui- 
ters of greeniſh imperfeSt flowers, 
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each of which is followed by a flattiſh 
ſeed. It grows wild about dunghills, 
flowers in Avguſt, and has a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like de- 
cayed ſalt fiſh. | 

It is of an opening diſcuſſing nature, 
and generally ſuppoſed to be eſſica- 
cious in diforders of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. 


ORIGANUM, A perennial plant, 
with firm roundiſh ſtalks, and oval 
pointed leaves, almoſt entire at the 
edges, and covered with longiſh hairs. 
They are ſet in pairs on ſhort pedi- 
cles: at the tops of the ſtems grow 
ſcaly heads of reddiſh labiated flow- 
ers, with the upper lips entire, and the 
lower cut into three ſegments, each 
of which is followed by four ſmall 
ſeeds, which lie naked at the bottom 
of the cup. It grows in a gravelly 
ſoil in many parts of England, and 
flowers in June or July. The leaves 
and flowery tops have an agreeable 
aromatic ſmell, and a pungent taſte, 
warmer than that of the garden mar- 
joram, and much reſembling thyme, 
with which the plant agrees in medi- 
cal properties. An infuſion of the 
leaves and young tops of this plant, 
are good in diforders and weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach and breaſt, and are a 
good ingredient in fomentations for 
nervous or rheumatic pains. The 
dried Jeaves reduced to powder, and 
ſnuffed up the noſe, excite ſneezing, 
and a conſiderable diſcharge of mucus. 
Diſtilled with water, they yield a con- 
fiderable quantity of a very acrid pe- 
netrating oil, ſmelling ſtrongly of the 
origanum, but leſs agreeable than the 
herbitſelf, This oil is frequently ſold 
for oil of thyme, and put into hollow 
teeth to eaſe the pain with which they 
are commonly attended. 


It is frequently uſcd along with 
other oils for ſtrains, wrenches, &c. 
by farriers, and probably may be 
ſometimes ſerviceable in old griev- 
ances of that nature, but for recent 
injuries, it would be better to make 
uſe of Goulard's extract of lead, with 
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the addition of water and a little cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, than fly to 
the uſe of ſuch harſh, heating reme- 
dies, : 


ORRIS (FLorenTixE) is ſup- 
poſed, by medical writers, to be no- 
thing more than a variety of the com- 
mon purple ſlower de luce. Its roots 
are brought to us from Italy (as being 
ſuperior to ſuch as grow in England) 
in flattiſh oblong pieces, freed from 
the fibres, of a browniſh colour ex- 
ternally, but within whitiſh, or ſpeck- 
led with brown. They are eaſily 
reduced to a mealy powder when 
dried, and though the freſh root is 
acrid, nauſeous, and a ſtrong purga- 
tive, it loſes thoſe qualities in drying, 
and has a light agreeable ſmell, reſem- 
bling violets, or rather more like raſp- 
berries. As a medicine, it is ſuppoſed 
to be an uſeful expeQorant, and it 
attenuates tough phlegm, and pro- 
motes its diſcharge. Among farriers 
it is uſed for the ſame purpoſes, and 
eſteemed good in moſt diſorders of 
the lungs. 


OSSLETS, Little bones, or hard 
excreſcences which ſometimes ariſe 
among the bones of a horſe's knee.— 
They are ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
ſtrains, &c. while the horſe is young, 
and appear to be of the ſame nature 
as ſplents, and to require the ſame 
treatment. For the purpoſe of re- 
moving them while they are yet re- 
cent, and only of a griſtly or callous 
ſubſtance, it may be uſeful to foment 
the parts once or twice a day, for a 
quarter of an hour together, and af. 
terwards to rub in a little of the ſtrong 
mercurial ointment. If no viſible ak 
teration for the hetter ſhould take 
place in the courſe of a fortnight, it 
will be the beſt way to dally no longer, 
but remove them entirely, either with 
the knife or cauſtic, if their ſituation 
is ſuch as to permit of this being done 
without endangering the laming of 
the horſe. | | 

This will be a much more rational 
method of proceeding, than that re- 

commended 
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commended by Bracken, in his far- 
riery, of beating them with an hazle 
or other ſtick, till they are reduced to 
a jelly, and perfealy diſſolved,” a me- 
thod of proceeding which appears 
zuch better calculated to produce 
excreſcences of the kind in queſtion, 
than to take them away. 
Bliſtering the part repeatedly, is 
ſometimes attended with the moſt 
happy ſucceſs in theſe cales. 


OVER-DONE, OvER-WORKED, or 
Ov £R-8R1D, fignilics that a horſe's wind 
aud ſtrength are broken by i! uſage, 
and that he is exhauſted with fatigue, 


OVER-REACH. A horſe is ſaid 
to over-reach when in trotting, &c, 
he brings his hinder feet too far tor- 
ward, and ftrikes the toes of them 
againſt the ſpunges of his fore ſhoes. 
A horſe generally over-reaches through 
ſome weakneſs of the back, or by be— 
ing permitted to bear too much upon 
the ſhuulders, 

It frequently happens, that a horſe 
that is apt to over-rexch cuts or 
wounds his fore feet with the toe of 
his hind ſhoe, for which a very par- 
ticular method of treatment is laid 
down in ſome other works of thts 
kind, but all that can be requized in 
ſuch a caſe, will bc to let the horte 
reſt, keep clean the wounded part, and 
dreſs it daily with a pledgit dipped in 
melted baſilicon, to which may be 
added a fmall quantity of ſpirit of 
turpentine. This treatment, if adopt- 
ed at firſt, will anſwer every purpoſe 
of a more complex and expenſire 
mode of proceeding, evenif the wound 
has been neglected till it is become 
foul and hollow, it will only require 
in addition to the above-mentioned 
fimple, but efficacious Erciling, that 
the finuſcs are opened with a pro- 
per inſtrument, and a ponltice of 
ſome kind laid over the plaiſter fur 
two or three days, ul the wound an- 
pears clean ar the bottom, after Winch 
it will quickly be heal by the ue 
of the ointment aione, 
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OX-FEET. A horſe is ſaid to hare 
this imperfection when the horn of 
the hind foot cleaves in the very mid- 
dle of the hoof, from the cornet to 
the ſhoe. This defect is not very 
common, but to whatever horſe it 
happens, it proves very troubleſome, 
and trequentiy occahons him to go 
lame. 

OF-LEGS. An imperfeQion to 
which ſome horſes are ſubject 3 it con- 
fifts in the back finews of their fore 
iezs being fo very ſmall, and to little 
tet off, that with a very little labour 
they become quite nd. 


F. 
P OF ASSES. A herd or 


company of thoſe animals. 


PACES OF A HORSE are three 
in number, namely, a walk. a trot, 
and a gallop, to which may be added 
an amble, becauſe tome ho ſes have 
that pace naturally, and ſuch are the 
faſteſt ambleis of a, thoſe which are 
taught that pace being in general but 
{low at it at the beſt. Thoſe horſes 
which have a kind of mixt pace, be- 
twixt a walk and an amble, arc ſeidom 
of any great worth, owing to their 
fretful fiery temper, and ſometimes 
ſuch are ſound to have a weakneſs, 
cither in their reins or legs, which 
contributes greatly to depreciate their 
value, 


PACK-HO RSE. One that 1+ uſed 
for carying burthens on a ſaddle made 
for that purpoſe. 

In chuting a horſe for the purpoſe 
of packing, take care in the firſt place 
that he is ſirung and well bmbed, but 
not too tall, as an meyunvenience might. 
ariſe from thai par war in reſpecb 10 
loadin” lam, He hold nave 3 thort. 
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broad back, full ſhoulders, and thick 
withers, for a horſe for that purpoſe 
that is too ſlender in the parts juſt 
mentioned, will have his back almoſt 
continually galled and ſore. He ſhould 
likewiſe have a bold free ſtride, as on 
that account he will both go with 
greater eaſe to himſelf, and rid the 
ground faſter. In ordering the pack- 
horſe, the plan laid down for the cart 
or draught horſe will be all that need 
be attended to, as he will ſtand in no 
particular need of walking about, 
waſhing, &c. When he comes off his 
journey he ſhould, howeyer, be well 
dreſſed and cleaned, and his ſhoes and 
back ſhould be frequently examined, 
to ſee that he receives no injury on 
the one from his load, nor on the other 
from the hardneſs of the road on which 
he travels, The beſt food for ſuch 
horſes as are thus employed, is good 
ſweet hay, with plenty of cut chaff, 
oats, and peas, or beans, mixt toge- 
ther; and it will not, perhaps, be 
amiſs to give them once or twice a 
w-ek a little ſcalded malt duſt, or 
warm grains and falt, as ſuch a me- 
thod of proceeding will not only tend 
to make them appear in better liking, 
but prevent them from breeding 
worms, and other vermine, in their 
inteſtines, 


PACK-SADDLE. A ſaddle con- 
trived for the purpoſe of carrying 
loads on the back of a horſe or aſs, 


PAD. An eaſy pacing horſe. 
PAD. A low ſaddle. 
PAD. A road or path. 


PAINS, or WATERY SORES, on the 
legs and paſterns of horſes, are fre- 
quently occaſioned by a ſharp ſerous 
matter 00zing through the pores, cauſ- 
ing the hair to fall off, and ſometimes 
when the diſeaſe is arrived at a great 
degree of inveteracy, looſening the cor- 
net from the hoof, and cauſing the fleſh 
to appear as if it was parting from 
the bones. Wherever this ichorous 
water runs, it ſo hardens the ſkin, 
that it is apt to break out into cracks 
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and rifts, which diſcharge abundance 
of naſty fœtid matter, and ſtill, if the 
parts are not kept very clean, cauſes 
the diſorder to ſpread further. The 
cure of this diſeaſe conſiſts, in the firſt 
place, in cleanſing the horſe's body 
well by repeated doſes of purging 
phyſic, according to his ſtrength, &c. 
as in the farcy (which ſee) and by ap- 
plying one of the following poultices 
to the part affected: firſt 


Takt honey, turpentine, and hog's 
lard, of each an equal quantity, 
which melt together over a gen- 
tle fire in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
and when the ingredients are well 
incorporated, add a ſufficient 
quantity of oatmeal, to bring the 
whole to the confiſtence of a 
poultice : or, 


Taxr fenugrec meal, bean flower, 
linſeed meal, and muſtard flour, 
of each a like quantity, and with 
a ſufficient quantity of the oint- 
ment of marſhmallows, make 
them over a gentle fire into a 
poultice, to be ſpread pretty thick 
on a piece of rag, and applied 
warm to the parts diſeaſed, and 
it will ſoon draw out the matter, 
and reduce the ſwelling. But if 
he foulneſs ſhould be very great, 
tnen 


Takt black ſoap a pound, honey 
half a pound, roch alum four 
ounces, and verdigreaſe two 
ounces; reduce the two latter 
articles to fine powder, and mix 
them with the ſoap and honey, 
then add half a pint of ſpirits of 
wine to the maſs, and a ſufficient 
quantity of wheat flour, to bring 
the whole to a proper conſiſtence, 
which being done, ſpread it upon 
a rag, and apply it as before. 


When by the uſe of theſe means the 
ſwelling is abated, and the moiſture 
dried up, it will be prudent to keep 
the legs and paſterns rolled up with 
proper bandages, moderately tight, 
as by ſo doing the parts will not ** 
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be kept from receiving any injury 
from the external air, &c. but the in- 
flux of freſh matter to the parts will 
be prevented, which is a matter of 
great importance, as the return of 
theſe acrid watery eruptions frequent- 
ly occaſion ſuch a looſeneſs in the 


fleſhy parts of the legs, as terminates 


in a rottenneſs of the fruſh, or it 
breeds ſplints, or other calboſities, and 
ſometimes by rotting the tendons and 
muſcles, paves the way for quittors, 
foundering, and other diſorders of 
the feet. But when once the foulneſs 
is drawn away by the uſe of the above- 
mentioned poultices, and the acri- 
mony of the blood and juices correct- 
ed by the uſe of proper phyſic and 
alteratives, gentle bandage, and waſh- 
ing the parts frequently with warm 
milk and water, to which may occa- 
fonally be added a little ſpirits of 
wine, or tincture of myrrh, will ſoon 
effect a cure. 


PAIN-PISS. A diſcaſe which fre- 
quently happens to horſes When a 
quantity of hardened dung is lodged 
in, and plugs up the paſſage of the 
rectum. Sometimes, however, it pro- 
ceeds from inflammation in the kid- 
nies, or ulcers in the bladder, for 
when there happens to be an ulcer in 
thoſe exquiſitely tender and ſenſible 
parts, it is not at all ſurpriſing if the 
acrid matter proceeding therefrom 
ſhould occaſion pain as it paſſes from 
the bladder along the urethra, or uri- 
nary canal, as by abrading and carrying 
away the mucus which ſhould detend 
that part, it muſt expoſe it to the acri- 
mony of the urine, and occaſion the 
moſt diſtreſſing ſenſations. An in- 
flammation in the above-mentioned 
parts ariſing from any other cauſe, 
whether it be hard riding, too long a 
detenſion of the urine, or any thing 
elſe of a like nature, will generally 
produce a ſimilar effect, particularly 
if, as was obſerved before, there ſhould 
at the ſame time happen to be any 
obſtruction of the excten:ents, 
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In attempting the cure of theſe 
complaints, it will always be found 
neceſſary to throw upemollient ſoften- 
ing glyſters every two or three hours, 
made of a decoction of marſhmallows, 


,mercury, chamomile, and the like, 


or in caſe theſe herbs are not to be 
procured, broth or gruel will anſwer 
the purpoſe tolerably well; it ſhould, 
however, be remembered, that a little 
oil be put into the glyſter before it is 
injected, as that will tend greatly to 
lubricate the paſſage, and facilitate the 
diſcharge of the hardened excrements. 
Should it be found neceſſary to add 
any thing purgative to theſe glyſters, 
half a pound of Glauber's ſalts may 
be diſſolved in every other of them, 
and will be much better than ſtronger 
and more irritating medicines of that 
claſs. At the ſame time as this plan 
is put in execution, let him have plen- 
ty of gruel, with a little ſalt prunel, 
or nitre, diſſolved in it, given him 
by the mouth, or now and then two 
or three ounces of caſtor oil, which 
will generally be found an excellent 
thing in diſorders of this kind. Should 
this method of proceeding be adopted 
in time, and aſſiduouſly followed for 
a day or two, the horſe will moſt 
commonly recover from his com- 
plaints, whereas it too frequently hap- 
pens when ſtrong purgatives are given 
by the mouth, and glyſtering and 
cooling things are neglected, the poor 
animal expires in the moſt excruciating 
tortures. 

Should there be any reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that there is an inflammation of 
the bladder, whether it is occaſioned 
by hard riding, or ary other cauſe, it 
will be well, in addition to what has 
been recommended above, to bleed 
once or twice in moderate quantities, 
till ſuch time as the ſymptoms of fever 
and inflammation ſubſide ; but it it 
appears that the diſorder originates in 
an ulcer of the bladder, it will be pru- 
dent to make uſe of cleanſing bal- 
owe medicines, ſuch as the following 
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TAKE gum benjamin half a pound, 
balſam capi vi and flour of brim- 
ſtone, each four ounces, bees-wax 
three ounces, opium one ounce, 
and honey a ſufficient quantity 
to make the whole into a proper 
conſiſtence for balls, which make 
two ounces a- piece, and give one 
every morning an hour before he 
is fed or watered. | 


PALATE. The upper part or roof 
of a horſe's mouth. This part ſhould 
de lean, for if it be full and high, fo as 
to be almoſt equal with the extremities 
of his upper teeth, the leaſt height in 
the liberty of his bridle will be trou- 
bleſome to him, and make him either 
check on the bridle, and be always 
throwing or toſſing up his head, or 
otherwiſe he will carry it too low, 
which, beſides the unſightly appear- 
ance, will prove far from being plea- 
fant to the rider's hand. 


PALSY. A diſorder to which 
horſes are ſometimes ſubject, and 
which has commonly been reckoned 
the ſame as the ſtaggers, and not with- 
out reaſon, as in fact they are ſo nearly 
connected, that they may be coulider- 
ed in one view, though the mode of 
curing them is fomewhat different.--- 
The palſy is a diſcaſęe that ſometimes 
deprives the whole body of fente and 
voiuntary motion, and then it is term- 
ed a general palſy, and is too often 
incurable; but when the uſe of ſome 
one part only is ſuſpended, it is called 
a partial palfy, and by the uſe of pro- 
per applications 1s fometimes re- 
moved. The ſymptoms of paralytic 
affection in a horſe, are a groveling 
and going fideways, carrying his neck 
as if it were broken; he will likewiſe 
fet himſelf forward crookedly with his 
legs, and frequently beat his head 
againſt the wall, or any other object 
that happens to be in his way. 

The cauſes of this complaint are 
undoubtedly various, for ſometimes 
it ariſes from an exceſs of vital heat, 
while at other times it is occahoned 
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by too little, and though it is not ſo 
frequently the caſe with the human 
as with the brute creation, there is 
reaſon to believe, that in horfes it is 
frequently brought on by violent 
blows on the head, &c. 


In order to cure this complaint, re- 
courſe muſt be had to ſuch internal 
medicines, and external applications, 
as have a tendency to warm and ſti- 
mulate the nervous ſyſtem. For this 
purpoſe, the following embrocations 
may be rubbed into the parts affected 
two or three times a day : 


Tak ſpirit of wine camphorated 
ſix ounces, fpirit of ſal ammoniac 
two ounces, mix it, and let it be 
well rubbed into the neck, or 
whatever part appears to be moſt 
affected, at leaft every night and 
morning, at the fame time one of 
the following balls ſhould be given 
every ſix or eight hours: 


Take aſſafœtida fix ounces, grains 
of paradiſe in powder two ounces, 
oil of turpentine and honey, of 
each equal quantities, and ſuffi- 
cient to make the above- men- 
tioned ingredients of a proper 
conſiſtence for ſix balls, which 
give, as mentioned above, and 
waſh each of them down with a 
hornful or two of ale, in which 
a good quantity of bruiſed muſ- 
tard ſeed has ſtood fix or eight 
hours to infuſe. 


Warm cloathing, and frequent rub- 
bing with a woollen cloth or a bruſh, 
will likewiſe be of great fervice, and 
perhaps a rowel or two cut near to 
the part that 1s principally affected, 
may not be amifs, at leaſt it ſhould 
be tried, as no harm can be occaſioned 
thereby, and it is very probable that 
much good may ariſe therefrom.— 
When by the application of all, or 
any part of theſe means, the diſorder 
abates, and the horſe grows better, it 
will be neceſſary to give him a few 
doſes of Pet uvian bark to ante. = 
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him, and prevent the diſorder from 
returning. For this purpoſe, four 
ounces of the bark, in fine powder, 
may be divided into fix or eight doſes, 
and two of them given in a day, in a 
hornful of any convenient liquor.— 
Should the horfe, when this quantity 
is finiſhed, ſtill continue weak and 
feeble, procure the ſame quantity 
afreſh, and give it him as before. 


PANNEL. A low ſaddle. 


PANNELS OF A SADDLE, are 
two cuſhions or bolſters, filled with 
hair, and placed one on each fide, un- 
der the ſaddle, to prevent the bows 
or hands from galling the horſe's back. 


PANNICLE (FLEs+#y) int he ana- 
tomy of a horſe is, according to Gib- 
ſon, a fleſhy expanſion which lies im- 
mediately under the ikin, and conſiſts 
of numerous ſtrong muſcular fibres, 
the office of which is to move, or 
draw the ſkin into wrinkles, in order 
to ſhake off duſt, flies, or any thing 
elſe that hangs looſely to the hair.— 
This membrane is moſt diſtinctly ſeen 
about the ribs, flanks, and ſides of the 
belly, as alſo on the ſides of the neck, 
but it adheres fo cloſely to the real 
ſkin, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
from it, except in thoſe parts where 
the ſkin is looſe and moveable. In 
cold weather it ſerves as a defence, 
and to keep the horſe warm. 


PANTONS, or PANTABLE SHOES, 
A ſort of horſe ſhoes that ſerve for 
narrow and low heels, and to binder 
the ſole from growing too much 
downwards, ſo that the foot may take 
a better ſhape. The ſpunges ct this 
ſhoe are much thicker on the in{;Je 
than they are on the outſide, inſomuch 
that the part which reſts upon the 
horn or hoof, runs ſlopewiſe, in order 
that the thickneſs of the iniide may 
bear up the heel, and by that means 
puſh it gently outwards. Theſe ſhoes 
are likewiſe ſerviceable to ſuch horſes 
as have falſe quarters, aud they like- 
wii- help hoof-binding. When a 
korſz is ſhod with a panton, it mult 
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follow the compaſs of the foot, and 
the branches muſt by no means be 
ſtraight z care muſt likewiſe be taken 
to keep the ſole ſtrong, without 
paring hardly any thing from it, other- 
wiſe the horſe will go lame. 
PARADISE (Grains or) are the 
ſeeds of a ſpecies of the ginger plant, 
and are brought to as from guinea 
and the Eaſt Indies. They are of an 
angular figure, of a reddiſh brown 
colour on the outſide, but white with- 
in, ſmaller than pepper, and fome- 
what reſembling the cardamom ſeeds 
deſcribed in the beginning of this 
work. They grow in pods reſembling 
unripe figs, and ſomewhat about the 
fize of one. Each of theſe pods is 
divided internally into three cells, and 
in each of theſe is contained a double 
row of feeds. They have the flavour 
of cardamoms united with the pun- 
gency of pepper, but their pungency 
does not reſide like that of the car- 
damoms in their effential oil, but in 
their reſin. In ſome parts, theſe grains 
are uſed inſtead of pepper, Their 
chief uſe among farriers is to comfort 
the bowels, and expel wind, for which 
purpoſes they are excellent, being of 
a very warming pungent penetrating 
nature. Sometimes they are uſed as 
correctors to purging medicines, for 
which likewiſe they are well adapted. 


PARING OF HORSES FEET, is 
taking off the horn and ſole of their 
feet with a buttreſs, previous to their 
being ſhod. The firſt intention of 
ſhoeing horſes was undoubtedly de- 
ligned to preſerve the feet, but no one 
could think it right to pare or cut 
away too much of that which he was 
contriving to preſerve by the help of 
ihoes, as that would be acting againſt 
bis own principles, and deftroying his 
own work. The operation of paring 
them can only be ot ſervice when the 
horny ſole is fo uneven, that the ſhoe 
cannot bear equally upon it, and then 
as the moe could by no means fit firm 
to the toot, it may be allow able to 
parg away fo much as is nyceſſary for 

that 
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that purpoſe; all beyond this muſt 
not only appear abſurd, but will in the 
— prove really prejudicial to the 
horſe. 


PART, in the manage, is uſed to 
ſignify the motion and action of a 


horſe when put on to a full ſpeed.— 


From the horſe's parting to his ſtop- 
ping again, there is commonly two 

undred paces of ground, it being 
next to impoſſible, that a horſe ſhould 
ſtart, get to the height of his ſpeed, 
and ſtop in a much leſs compaſs. To 
make a horſe part with a good grace, 
the rider ſhould put the bridle two or 
three fingers lower, and preſs gently 
with his heels, or only the calves of 
his legs, againſt the horſe's ſides. 


PARTS OF A HORSE's BODY 
are as follow: 


1. The hair and hide, which includes 
all the hair and ſkin on the horſe's 
body. 

2. The mane, or that long hair on the 
horſc's neck. 

3. The fore -· top, or topping, whic 

hangs down the face. | 

4. The fetter- lock, or fetlock, the hair 
that grows behind the feet. 

5. The coronet or eronet, the hair that 
ſurrounds the top of the hoof, 

6. The brills, which is the hair on the 
eyelids. 

The external parts of the head and 
neck are as follow: 

1. The creſt or criſt, that ridge on the 


neck on which the mane grows. 
2. The neck itſelf, by which is meant 


the whole of that part of a horſe - 


which is betwixt his head and 
breaſt, or ſhoulders. 

3. The breaſt, briſket, or cheſt, is the 
fore part of the neck, from the 
ſhoulders down to the fore legs. 

4. The ſtar, or blaze, is in the fore- 
head. 

: 5. The rache, down the face, when 

the hair there is of a different co- 

lour to that on the other parts of 
the head. 
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The parts of the body are, 


1. The withers, the top of the ſhoul- 
der blades, at the ſetting on of the 
neck. 

2. The dock, or place where the ſad- 
dle is put. | 

3. The navcl gall, or that part of the 
back oppoſite to the navel. 

4. The reins, are all the middle part 
or ridge of the back, from the mane 
to the tail, 

5. The dock, or ſtrunt, which is the 
tail of the horſe, 

6. The fundament, or tuel. 

7. The ſwayed back, is the hollow or 
ſinking down of the back bone. 

8. The thropple, or windpipe. 

9. The girth place, or the fore part of 
the belly. 

10, The belly, or nave! place, the 
middle of the belly, or that part 
where the navel is. 

11. The flank, or the hinder part of 
the belly next the ſheath. 

12. The groins, or hinder parts near 
the thighs, on each fide, 

13. The ſheath in which the yard is 
incloſed. 

14. The yard itſelf. 

15. The nut, or glans, at the extremity 
of the yard. 

16. The cods, or the looſe ſkins which 
contain the ſtones. 

17. The fillets, or fore parts of the 
ſhoulder next the breaſt, f 

18. The two ſides, near and off, or 
farther and riſing ſides. | 

19. The buttocks, or hindermoſt parts 
of the horſc's body. 

20, The top of the buttock, or that 
part next the ridge of the back and 
the tail. 


The parts of the legs and thighs are 
reckoned in the following manner: 


1. The ſtifle, or ſtifle joint, which is 
the firſt joint or bending at the 
buttock and above the thigh. 

2. The thigh, or that part betwixt the 
ſtifle and the gambril. 

3. The gambril, or elbow, is that joint 

or bending of the upper part a 
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the hind leg that bends backwards, 


whereas the bend of the ſtiile 
comes forwards. 


4. The ham and bight, or bought, or 


the inward bending of the cham- 
bril. The bending of the knees in 
the fore legs are likewiſe charac- 
teriſed by the ſame name. 


5. The hough, leg, or ſhank. This 


reaches rom the chambril to the 
fetlock, or paſtern joint. 


6. The ſmall of the legs, is the ſmalleſt 


part of both the fore and hind 
legs. 

The foul of the legs. | 

The back ſinews, which are the 

back parts of the legs, juſt above 
the fetlocks. | 

9. The paſtern joint, fetlock, or ancle, 
is the joint in the fetlock which in 
all the feet bends forward. . 

ro. The coronet is the foot above the 
hoor of the ancle joint, and is call- 
ed by the ſame name in all the 
feet. 

It. The curb. 

12, The ſhoulder is that part which 
extends from the withers to the 
top part of the fore thigh. 

13. The thigh reaches from the bent 
of the thigh to the knee. 

14. The off legs are thoſe on the right 
ſide, and the near legs thoſe on the 
left, which is likewiſe called the 
riſing fide, 


The feet conſiſt of the following 
parts: 


1. The hoof or horn. 

2. The coffin, or the hollow of the 
hoof in which the foot is fixed. 

3. The fruſh, or that tender part of 
the hoof next to the heel. 

4. The ſole of the foot. 

5. The frog, or as ſome call it, the 
ball of the foot. 

6. The riff of the hoof, or the part 
that is pared or cut off when grown 
too long betwixt the fruſh and the 
heel. 

7. The heel, or the riſing in the mid- 
dle of the ſole. 

$. The toes, or fore parts of the hooks, 
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9. The quarters, or inſides of the 
hoofe. 

10. The paſtern, or that part which 

8 from the fetlock to the 
oof. 


The parts of a horſe's body which 
many people ſuppoſe moſt proper to 
draw blood away from, are the fol- 
lowing : 


1. The jugular veins, which lie on 
each fide of the neck, and theſe 
are commonly opened for the far- 
cy, mange, repletion, &c. 

2. When a bite or blow has been re- 
ceived in the eye, it is uſual to take 
away blood from the temples with 
a very ſmall lancet. 

3. Farriers have a lancet made on pur- 
poſe for opening the veins under 
the tongue, which operation they 
perform for head-achs, or for be- 
ing diſguſted or over-heated with 
hard labour, as likewiſe for the 
vives, &c. 

4. It is uſual to bleed horſes in the 
griſtle of the noſe for the ſame 
complaints, but it is ſometimes 
rather a difficult matter to hit the 
vein. 

5. Some let horſes blood in the mid- 
dle of the palate, either with a 
lancet or ſharp horn, for the ſame 
diſorders. . 

6. Blood is taken from the veins in 
the thigh for ſtrains in the ſhoul- 
ders, or for the mange in thoſe 
parts. 

7, Horſes are bled in the paſterns with 
either a fleam or a lancet, for 
ſtrains, or other infirmities of the 
hams or knees. 

8. They are likewiſe let blood in the 
toes, with a buttreſs or drawing- 
knife, for ſwellings in the legs, 
and the like. f 

9. The veins in the flanks are ſome- 
times opened with a ſmall lancet 
made on purpoſe, for the farcy in 

the adjacent parts. 

10. Sometimes blood is drawn with 
fleams from the flat part of the 

thighs, 
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thighs, for blows or ſtrains in the 
haunches; and 

11, They ſometimes bleed horſes in 
the tail or dock, with a long lancet, 
for fevers and ſhort or thick- 
windedneſs ; it is, however, a 
matter of little moment, fome few 
caſes excepted, from what part of 
the body blood is drawn, notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſity of opinions 
entertained about it. 


PASSADE. A tread or way that 
a horſe makes oftener than once upon 
the ſame extent of ground, paſſing and 
repaſſing, from one end of its length 
to the other, which cannot be done 
without changing the hand, or turn- 
ing and making a demitour at each 
end, or extremity of the ground.— 
From this circumſtance there are ſe. 
veral ſorts of paſſades made uſe of, 
according to the different manners of 
turning, in order to part, or put on 


again, and return upon the ſame piſte 


or tread, which we call clofing the 
paſſade. A paſſade of five times, or 
a demivolt of five times, is a demitour 
made at the end of the ſtraight line, 
one hip in, in five times of a gallop 
upon the haunches; the fifth time 
ought to cloſe the demivolt, and to 
preſent upon the paſſade line ſtraight 
and ready to return, Theſe demi- 
volts of five times or periods, are the 
moſt common airs of changing the 
hand, or turaing, now in practice. 
To make theſe paſſades, you put 
your horſe ſtraight forwards, and to- 
wards the extremity of the line make 
a half ſtop, keeping the horſe ſtraight 
without traverſing, when you make 
the demivolt at three times, in ſuch a 


manner, that the laſt time the horſe 


preſents ſtraight upon the paſſade line, 
and is ready to ſet out again upon a 
ſort gallop, which is to be continued 
half the length of the paſſade, and 
then you muſt put on furiouſly, and 
at full ſpeed, and at the end of the 
paſſade make a half ſtop, and then 
a demivolt of three times. Thus yo 
muſt continue doing as long as the 
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horſe's ſtrength and wind remain 
good. This paſſade at ſpeed ſuppoſes 
that the horſe has an excellent mouth, 
and requires ſo much ſtrength and 
agility both in the horſe and rider, 
that it is ſeldom performed. 


PASSADE OF ONE TIME. A 
paſſade or pirouette, or half pirouette 
of one time, is a demivolt, or turn 
made by the horſe in one time of his 
ſhoylders and haunches. To make 
this paſſade, which is the moſt perfect 
of them all, the horſe muſt ſtand 
ſtraight in the paſſade line, and then 
putting forwards he forms a half ſtop, 
making falcades twice or three times, 
and in ſuch a manner, that he is ſtill 
ſtraight upon the line; and at the laſt 
of theſe falcades, he prepares to turn 
nimbly, and retain or fix his haunches 
as a center, ſo that the demivolt is 
performed in one time of the ſhoulder, 
and though the haunches likewiſe 
make a time, they make it in the cen- 
ter, or upon the ſame ſpot, and de 
ferme a ferme, as it is termed by the 
French, 


The raiſed or high paſſades, are 
thoſe in which the demivolts are made 
into corvets. In all paſſades the horſe 
ſhould, in making the demivolt, ga- 
ther or bring in his body, making his 
haunches accompany his ſhoulders 
without falling back, or not going for- 
ward enough each time, and he ſhould 
go in a ſtraight line, without traverſ- 
ing, or turning his croupe out of it. 


PASSAGE, in the manage, is to 
make a horſe walk or trot upon two 
paſtes or treads between the two heels, 
and nideways, fo that his hips may 
make a tract parallel to that made by 
his ſhoulders. Paſſaging upon a trot 
has not been uſed till very lately, for 
formerly the term ſignified only walk- 
ing a horſe upon two treads behind 
the heels. A horſe is paſſaged upon 


two ſtraight lines by the ſide of a wall 
or hedge, or he is paſſaged upon his 
own length, upon volts ſdeways, np- 
on a circle round a center, the ſemi» 

diameter 
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diameter of which is above half his 
length, ſo that he looks upon the volt, 
and half his ſhoulders go before halt 
his croupe. 

In every kind of paſſaging, the 
horſ-'s outer fore leg muſt neceſſarily 
croſs, or lap conſiderably over the in- 
ward fore leg at every time he marks, 
and in all paſſages of a walk, as well 
as thoſe of a trot, the motion of the 
horſe is exactly the ſame, only it is 


: faſter in the latter than in the former 


inſtance. 

Paſſage upon a ſtraight line is not 
greatly practiſed in France, but in 
Italy and Germany it was formerly 
very much in vogue, though like moſt 
other manages, it is now almoſt en- 
tircly gone out of uſe. 

For this manage, they make choice 
of a horſe that is not very mettleſome 
or fiery, but one that has a good ac- 
tive motion ; they then lead him upon 
a ſtraight line, either upon a walk or 
a trot, and teach him to lift two legs 
together, the one before, and the other 
behind, in form of a St. Andrew's 
croſs, and in ſetting theſe two legs to 
the ground, to raiſe the other two, 
and fo on in an alternate manner, 
keeping them each time a good while 
up, and that in ſuck a way as to gain 
at leaſt a foot of ground at each move- 
ment. The chief beauty of paſſaging 
conliſts in holding the legs long in the 
air, which is the only difference be- 
twixt paſſaging and walking, or trot- 
ting, for in thoſe excrcites the legs 
move in the ſame order, only the feet 
come much quicker to the ground. 

Your proud ſtately horics, aud thoſe 
which have been taugit this kind of 
manage, are the moſt proper of any 
for a carouſal, or any magnificent 


- equeſtrian ſhow. The only difference 


bet wixt a proud ſtately prancing horfe 
and a paſſaging one, is, that the airs 
of the former are natural to him, but 
at the ſame time he does not keep his 
feet near ſo long in the air, as one that 
has been properly trained to paſſaging, 
but however deſirable it may be for a 
horſe to perform this kind of manage, 
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it is not probable that they will ever 
be very plenty, it requiring at leaſt 
two or three years training to perfect 
them in it, and it is very great odds, 
if one out of fix among thoſe thus 
trained ſhould ſucceed in it. 


PASTERN OF A HORSE, is the 
diſtance betwixt the joint of that 
name and the coronet. This part 
ſhould be ſhort, particularly in middle 
ſized horſes, for it is well known that 
long paſterns are weak, and the horſes 
that have them cannot travel near ſo 
well as thoſe of a different deſcrip- 
tion. Some horſes have their paſterns 
ſo long, as to almoſt touch the ground 
with them when they walk, but this 
is a very great imperfection, betoken- 
ing want of ſtrength, and that the 
horſe is not fit for any laborious or 
hard employment. 


PASTERN JOINT, or FETLOCK 
Joixr, is the joint above the paſtern, 
which ſerves as a ſecond knee to each 
fore leg, and a ſecond ham or hough 
to each of the hind ones. A horfe is 
long or ſhort jointed accerding to the 
length or ſhortnets of theſe pafterns, 
and the ſhort-jointed is reckoned by 
far the moſt uſeful. 


The paſtern joint is ſaid to be 
crowned, when without being galled, 
or otherways hurt externally, there is 
a ſwelling round it, under the ſkin, in 
form of a circle, and about half the 
breadth of one's finger. This malady 
generally proceeds from the horſe 
having been rode too far, or too hard, 
and ſhould be treated in the follow- 
ing manner: 


BATHE the part affected twice or 
three times a day, with Goulard's 
lotion, to which has previouſty 
been added one third part of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine; but 
if the fwelling be hard, or very 
arge, it will perhaps be adviſe- 

ble to poultice it two or three 
times before the application of 


this lotion. 
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PASTURES for horſes ſhould be 
ſhort, ſweet, and freſh, for when the 
contrary is the caſe, they not only 
make ſad waſte of the graſs, &c. but 
almoſt ſtarve themſelves, and look 111 
into the bargain. For this reaſon, the 
fields that lie in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, and are much dunged, 
are by no means proper for horſe paſ- 
turage, but on the contrary, inſtead 
of proving ſerviceable, frequently in- 
jure ſuch horſes as are turned into 
them for a ſummer's run, conſider- 
ably. 


PATTIN-SHOE, is a horſe ſhoe 
ſo called on account of its having a 
hollow half ball of iron ſixed under 
it. It is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, and 
is put on the ſound foot, to the end 
that the horſe not being able to ſtand 
long upon that foot, without pain, 
may be conſtrained to ſupport himſelt 
in tome degree upon the lame foot, 
and by that means prevent the finews 
from ſhrinking, or the haunch from 
drying up. Some pretenders to far- 
riery will, when a horſe has been re- 
cently ſtrained, or otherwiſe lamed in 
the ſhoulder, clap a pattin-ſhoe on 
the oppolite foot; but this ſhould 
never be done on ſuch occaſions, as a 
more effe&ual mode of rendering ſuch 
horſes perpetually lame could not rea- 
dily be deviſed. Pattin-ſhoes can only 
be uſeful (if they ever are) in old lame- 
neſſes, where the tendons and muſcles 
have been a long while contracted, 


PAW THE GROUND. A horſe 
is ſaid to do this when his leg, being 
either tired or in pain, he does not reſt 
it upon the ground, but ſeems fearful 


-of hurting himſelf by walking, or any 


other kind of exerciſe. 


PEARL, called alſo Pix and WB, 
is a defect in the eyes of a horſe, 
which may either deſcend to him from 
his fire or dam, or be occaſioned by 
violent colds repeatedly falling into 
the eyes, or by bites or blows regeived 
there, It is known by a ſmall round 
ure white ſpot, reſembling a pearl 
(from whence its name) growing on 
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the ſight. When this diſorder is ar- 
rived to any great degree of invete. 
racy, it is not expected that a cure 
can take place, but in the firſt ſtages 
of its progreſs, relief may frequently 
be obtained by the uſe of judicious 
applications. Among the beſt of theſe 
are Goulard's extract, and a ſolution 
of white vitriol, but which ever of 
them are made uſe of, they ſnould be 
made weak, and applied by means of 
ſoft linen rags, which ſhould be wet 
therein, and then laid ſeveral doubles 
over the affected eye, always taking 
care to wet them afrgſh whenever 
they become dry, and continuing the 
uſe of them for the ſpace of a week or 
nine days together. Rowels are ſome- 
times of ſervice in this complaint, but 
they ſhould be tried before the diſeaſe 
is too far advanced. 


PELLITORY OF SPAIN, is a 
trailing perennial-rooted plant, with 
finely divided leaves, like thoſe of 
chamomile or fennel, and thick naked 
ſtalks, each of which ſupports one 
large flower, the diſk or central part of 
which 1s yellow, and the rays white on 
the upper ſurface, but of a fine purple 
colour underneath. The root finks 
deep into the ground, like a carrot, 
and is of a browniſh colour on the 
outſide, and white within. It is 2 
native of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and is brought to us from Spain and 
Italy. Notwithſtanding this, it will 
grow freely with us in England, and 
the roots produced here are generally 
much larger than thoſe brought from 
abroad. The roots are the only parts 
uſed in medicine, and are extremely 
hot and fiery, but have little, if any 
ſmell. Faſtened in a horſe's mouth, 
ſo that he may champ and chew it 
for a conſiderable time together, it 
will occaſion a conſiderable diſcharge 
of thick viſcid humours from the 
glands of the mouth, and conſequently 
muſt be uſeful in all diſorders that 
ariſe from too much humidity. 


PENN Y-ROYAL. A ſmall peren- 
nial plant, with obtuſe leaves, aud 
trailing 
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trailing ſtems, which ſtrike root at the 
joints, It grows wild in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom, on moiſt commons, 
and flowers in June or July. Penny- 
royal has a warm pungent taſte, ſome- 
what ſimilar to mint, but more acrid, 
and leſs pleaſant, both co the ſmell aud 
taſte, 

It is ſaid to be proper in fevers that 


are accompanied with a ſtupor, and - 


oppreſſion of the ſpirits, likewiſe in 
the jaundice, and all obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and for theſe intentions it 
may be given either in powder, with 
other ſuitable ingredients, or a ſtrong 
infulion of it may be given to the 
quantity of a quart or three pints 
twice or three times a day. 


PEPPER (BLack) is ſuppoſed to 
be the unripe fruit of a plant which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Java, Mala- 
bar, &c. and white pepper is the fame 
fruit, which after being let grow till 
it is fully ripe, is macerated, or ſteeped 
in water till the outer huſk or ſkin 
comes off, after which it is dried, and 
ſold for another ſpecies. The black 
pepper is more pungent than the 
white, and both of them ſeem to heat 
the conſtitution more than other 
ſpices that are equally warm to the 
taſte, and from theſe ſpices they dit- 
fer, inaſmuch as their pungency does 
not reſide in the volatile parts, or eſ- 
ſential oil, but in a ſubſtance of a 
more fixed nature, and which does 
not ariſe in the heat of boiling water ; 
infuſed in boiling water, it impreg- 
nates it very ſtrongly with its flavour, 
but not with its taſte ; but by boiling 
it alittle while its flavour is diſſipated, 
and more of its pungency extracted, 
Diſtilled with water, a thin and limpid 
oil is obtained, which is very mild 
conlidering the pungency of the pep- 
per, for if a drop is taken on the 
tongue, it only creates a moderate 
grateful warmth, Rectified ſpirit of 
wine completely extracts the pungent 
part of the pepper, and the tincture 
is extremely hot and fiery, and when 
evaporated, a ſtill more fiery extract 
is left behind. 
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Black and white pepper are uſefb] 
in moſt diſorders of the head and 
ſtomach, and in all flatulencies and 
crudities of the bowels ; but they are 
more frequently uſed by the cook, 
than by the medical practitioner. 


PEPPER (Jamaica). The dried 
unripe aromatic fruit of a ſpecies of 
myrtle (the myrtus piemento of Lin- 
nzus) which grows wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Jamaica. This ſpice 
is moderately warm, and of an agree- 
able flavour, ſomewhat reſembling a 
mixture of cloves, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg, from which circumſtance it 
has obtained the name of Allſpice.— 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an ele- 
gant etlential oil, which finks in wa- 
ter, is moderately pungent, and in 
ſmell and flavour approaches to that 
of the oil of cloves, or rather to a 
mixture of that with oil of nutmeg, 
Rectified ſpirit takes up all its virtue, 
but gives none of it over on bein 
diſtilled. The ſpirituous extract pot- 
ſefles the whole of the virtues of this 
pepper, and is very warm and pun— 
gent, though not fiery, like that of the 
black and white pepper befure-men- 
tioned. 

Jamaica pepper is accounted very 
grateful to the ſtomach and bowels 
and to the nervous ſyſtem in general. 


PEPPER (IxpiaxN) or GuiNEA 
PRPPER, is the pulpy part of ſeveral 
ſorts of the capſicum plants, which 


grow naturally wild in both the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indies. When this fruit is 
freſh, it has a ſtrong penetrating acrid 
ſmell, and to the taſte it is inſupport- 
ably pungent and acrid, Rectiſfied 
ſpirit takes up its pungency, and if the 
tincture is eyaporated, the extract is 
exceſſive fiery. This kind of pepper 
is given in ſmall quantities, as one of 
the higheſt ſtimulants in cold phlegma- 
tic diſorders, relaxation, or inſenſibility 
of the ſtomach, and in paralytic caſes, 
likeyiſe for promoting the efficacy of 
aloMec and other medicines. One 
ſpecies of this plant is in the Weſt 
Indies called Bird Pepper, and is the 
Ee 2 baſis 
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baſis of a powder brought from thence 
under the title of Cayanne Pepper, 


PEPPER (Lox) is produced only 
in the Faſt Indies; the fruit, as it 
comes to us, is of a cylindrical figure, 
and is more hot and pungent than 
any of the other peppers, the Guinea 
or Cayanne excepted, but in its medi- 
ct it agrees with them ex- 
actly. f 


PEPPERMINT grows wild in ſome 
moiſt places in this kingdom, but is 
much leſs common than many other 
ſpecies of mint. The leaves of this 
have a more penetrating ſmell than 
any of the others, and a much warmer 
glowing taſte, in ſome degree reſem- 
bling pepper, ſinking, as it were, into 
the tongue. The principal uſe of this 
herb is in cholics occaſioned by flatu- 
lence, &c, for which it is an excellent 
medicine, for it ſeems to act as ſoon 
as it is taken, and extends its effects 
through the ſyſtem immediately, com- 
municating a glowing warmth to the 
whole frame. By diſtillation it affords 
an eſſential oil, which is excellent for 
the ſame purpoſes as the infuſion, &c. 
of the plant, 


PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, the 
membrane which incloſes the heart. 


PERITON ZUM, in anatomy, a 
double membrane of an oval figure, 
which covers the whole guts. Its inſide 
is ſmooth, and lined with a kind of mu- 
cus, which helps to lubricate and keep 
the inteſtines maiſt ; from this all the 
lower parts of the belly are furniſhed 
with their proper membranes. It is 
of a cloſe texture, and yet very pli- 
able ; it is capable of great extenſion, 
after which it can recover itſelf, and 
become contracted to its ordinary 
ſize, There are” ſeveral ligaments 
conneRed with it, by which the in- 
teſtines are ſupported in their proper 
places, and preſerved from being en- 
tangled by any ſudden or violent mo- 
tion, and it alſo affords a ſtrong lin- 
ment to the liver, and within its du- 
plicature are a vaſt number of veſſels, 


of 


which eommunicate with all the parts 
of the lower belly. 


PESATE, PESsA DER, or PosADE, 
in the manage, is that motion of a 
horſe in which he lifts or raiſes his 
fore quarters, and at the ſame time 
keeps his hind feet upon the ground, 
without ſtirring or marking any time 
with his haunches till his fore feet 
reach the ground again. This motion 
is the true means to fix his head and 
his haunches, and to make him bend, 
and ply his fore thighs, and to hinc-r 
him from ſtamping, or clattering with 
his feet. If your horſe is intended 
for corvetting, make peſates his firſt” 
leſſon, for they are the foundation of 
all other airs, | 


PETROLEUM, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is an oil which diſtils from 
the rocks. It 1s of ſeveral forts, the 
principal of which are as follow : 


1. Yellow Petroleum, called Italian 
oil of petre, or rock oil, or yellow pe- 
troleum. It is of a clear yellow co- 
lour, leſs fluid than ſome of the other 
kinds, in ſmell leſs penetrating, lets 
agreeable, and more nearly allied to 


oil of amber. It is found in the duchy 


of Modena. 


2. White Petroleum. This is near - 
ly colourleſs, almoſt as fluid. as water, 
of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, not diſ- 
agreeable, ſomewhat reſembling oil 
of amber that has been ſeveral times 
rectified. Like the other, it is found 
in the duchy of Modena, and there 
only. 


3- The Common Petroleum, or oil 
of petre, which is of a blackiſh red 
colour, of a thick confiſtence, and 
more diſagreeable to the ſmell, though 
leſs penetrating than either of the 
other ſorts. It is found in Italy, and 
about the village of Gabion, in Lan- 
guedoc. 


4. Barbadoes Petroleum, or Barbay 
does tar, This is of a reddiſh black 
colour, and a thick counſiſtence, ap- 
proaching to that of treacle, or com- 
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mon tar. It is found in many of the 
American iſlands, but particularly 
Barbadoes, but we feldom meet with 
it genuine. W 


Theſe different kinds of petroleum 
are met with iſſuing from the clefts of 
rocks, or they are obtained by difti]- 
lation from bituminous ſubftances, 
but are rarely met with in a genuine 
tate. Fine petroleum catches fire at 
the approach of a flame, even without 
coming into contact with it, and it 
burns away entirely. Concentrated 
acids cauſe a ſtrange commotion on 
being mixed with it, but they increaſe 
its conſiſtence and fragrance conſider- 
ably. It does not readily mix with 
ſpirit of wine, but unites eaſily with 
the effential oil of vegetables. The 
pure petroleums are more agreeable 
than oil of amber, and more mild than 
the oil of turpentine. They are ſome- 
times uſed in nervous complaints, and 
as diuretics, but chiefly in external 
applications for rheumatiſm, ſtrains, 
bruiſes, palſy, &c. Farriers uſe it to 
remove violent pains, and hard ſwel- 
lings in the joints and nervous parts, 
but they ſeldom go to the expence of 
procuring the finer forts. 


PHLEGMON. An inflammatory 
tumour, or, as it is commonly called, 
a gathering. See the article ABSCESS, 


PHLYCTZENZE. A diſorder which 
ſometimes follows inſlammations of 
the eyes. It is known by the appear- 
ance of {mall puſtules on the tunica 
cornea of the eye. Theſe puſtules 
are of two forts, the firſt of which are 
filled with real perulent matter, and 
the latter (which are properly called 
Phlyctænæ) are filled with a tranſpa- 
rent humour, 

When puſtules ariſe in the tunica 
conjunctiva, they are generally reddiſh 
at the firſt, and in a little time they 
turn white; but when they appear 
on the cornea, they are of a duſky hue 
at firſt, though like the others they 
turn white afterwards, The phlyc- 
tzxnz, as was obſerved before, are 
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traniparent, and hence they aſſume 
the colour of the part on which they 
are ſeated. For the moſt part they 
are more ſuperficial than the puſtules, 
and not ſo difficult to remove. In- 
deed the only danger that attends 
this complaint is, leſt the puſtules or 
phlyctænæ ſhould degenerate into ill- 
conditioned ulcers, which without 
proper care and attention, would be 
almoſt always the caſe, 


When an inflammation of the eye 
terminates in this manner, whether 
the eruptions are of the puſtulous or 


phlyctænous kind, dreſs them three 


or four times a day with fix or eight 
grains of ſugar of lead, diſſolved in 
three ounces of roſe water, and when 
they give way, waſh them with equal 
parts of brandy and water. If, how- 
ever, they neither diſperſe nor break 
kindly, open them with a ſmall lan- 
cet, and afterwards dreſs with the 
following water ; 


Take of lime water one pints 
crude ſal ammoniac one drams 
let them ſtand in a copper veſſel, 
or with a few bits of copper in 
any other veſſel, till it acquires a 
light blue or ſapphire cglour, 


PHYSIC FOR A HORSE, As 
there are a variety of occaſions on 
which this creature may require purg- 
ing, ſo there are a variety of purgative 
drugs which may anſwer the purpoſe 3 
but before we come to make a, felec- 
tion of theſe, it will be neceſſary to 
give a few plain directions for the uſe 
of them. A horſe ſhould be prepared 
for a purge the day before it is given 
him, or it will operate but very im- 
perfectly, and when he is properly 
prepared, the effect produced by the 
purge will be according to the man- 
ner in which he is managed during 
the operation. | | 


The day, before a horſe is to be 
purged, give him a good quantity of 
wa@r, with ſcalded bran in it, and let 
him have it warm. Keep him quiet 
that day, and the next morning, . 4 

8 ore 
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fore he has any thing given him to eat, 
let him have the following balls : 


TakE an ounce and half of Bar- 
badoes aloes, half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, and the. ſame 
quantity of anniſeed powder ; 
make this into a proper conſiſt- 
ence for balls with a little honey, 
then divide it into two balls, 
which rub over with a little but- 
ter, and give them to the horſe, 
and they will, by means of being 
greaſed, ſlip down very eaſily, and 
when they are down, give him a 
hornful or two of warm gruel. 


The above doſe is intended for a 
moderate fized horſe, and muſt be 
made larger, if the horſe is large and 
coarſely ted, or ſmaller, limbed and 
more delicately treated; for there is 
as much difference between the con- 
ſtitution of a cart horſe and a racer, 
as there is between a drayman and a 

rſon totally unaccuſtomed to la- 

ur, and _ ſhould in all reſpects 
be treated with as much difference, 
not only in the ſtrength of the doſes, 
but in the management afterwards, 
for what ſuits one, will totally diſagree 
with another. The following purge 
with jallap will anſwer in ſtronger 
conſtitutions; and in thoſe that are re- 
markably ſtrong, two drams of caloe 
mel may be added to the doſe. 


TAKE aloes one ounce, jallap, in 
fine powder, a quarter of an 
ounce, and powdered ginger a 
dram; mix theſe ingredients u 
with a ſufficient quantity of fre 
butter, then divide them into two 
or more balls, as yon ſee occa- 
fion, and give them to the horſe, 
with a little warm ale or gruel 
after them, as in the former caſe. 


Theſe are two common receipts, 
but they are by moſt authors ill pro- 

rtioned in the quantities of the dif- 
erent ingredients. The proportiqgs 
of them to each other, ſo as to prö. 
duce the beſt effect poſſible, is here 
carefully aſcertained, and theſe two 
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preſcriptions will ſerve for almoſt 
every caſe in which a horſe can want 
phyſicing. 

Let the balls and the heer be given 
early in the morning, and then let him 
be walked out gently tor a quarter of 
an hour, and when he is brought in, 
let him be ſet up for about two hours 
without food. Then give him a ſmall 
quantity of good hay, and a quarter 
of an hour after that ſome warm wa- 
ter. An hour, or thereabouts, after 
this, give him ſome ſcalded bran. He 
will purge kindly after this manage- 
ment; and the next day he ſhould 
be gently walked out again, and on 
his return to the ſtable, ſhould have 
ſome bran and warm water, but not 
too much of the latter ; after this ride 
him out again, and in this manner it 
will be an caſy matter to make the 
phyſic operate more or leſs, at plea- 
ſure, by giving him more or leſs exer- 
ciſe, and more or leſs of the bran and 
water. 

Should, in any inſtance of giving a 
horſe phyſic, the operation prove too 
ſevere, the following aſtringent drink 
will always check it, or put a total 
ſtop to it, ſhould that be required. 


Boi three pints of beer, and ſome 
pieces of brown bread cruſt. To 
this put an ounce of chalk in fine 
powder, and a quarter of an 
ounce of diaſcordium made with- 
out honey, If this does not 
check it in four or five hours, 
give the ſame quantity of chalk 
with double the quantity of di- 
aſcordium, in only one pint of 
the beer and bread decoction — 
This will make him altogether 
quiet and eaſy, and he will be iu 
his body as uſual. 


PIAFFEUR, in the manage, is a 
proud ſtately horſe, full of fire and 
mettle, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to 
zo forward, ſo that the more you en- 
deavour to keep him in, the more he 
ſnorts, traverſes, bends his legs up to 
his belly, and by his fiery actions 
ſhews his reftivencſs, Some people, 

though 
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though very improperly, call this 


dancing. Such horſes as theſe, or 


ſuch as are bred to paſſage upon a 
ſtraight line, are much admired and 
ſought after, for cavalcades at carou- 
ſals and grand feſtivals. 


PICKER. An iron inſtrument five 
or ſix inches long, bent or made crook- 
ed on one fide, and flat and pointed 
on the other. It is uſed by grooms 
to cleanſe the inſide of manage horſes' 
feet, and pick out the earth or ſand 


that is got into them.—A pocket in- 


ſtrument of this kind is uſeful to a 
perſon who travels much on horſe- 
back, not only for the purpoſe above. 
mentioned, but to get any ſtoge, &c. 
out of his foot on the road. 


PILLARS. One pillar is generally 
fixed inthe middleofmoſt great manage 
grounds, to point out the center, and 
upon tae ſide or circumference there 
are others placed by two and two, at 
certain diſtances, from which circum- 
ſtance they are called the two pillars, 
the better to diſtinguiſh them from 
that of the center. There is likewiſe 
a great diſtinction made in ſpeaking 
of theſe pillars, for when we ſpeak of 
horſes? exercile at the former, we call 
it working round the pillar, but when 
we mean to ſpeak of the ſide pillars, 
we call it working betwixt the pillars. 


The center pillar likewiſe ſerves to 
regulate and adjuſt the extent of 
ground, that the manage upon volts 
may be performed with method and 
exactneſs, and that they may work in 
a ſquare by rule and meaſure, upon 
four lines of the volt, which mutt be 
imagined, at equal diſtances from the 
—_ 

It ſerves likewiſe for the breaking 
of high mettled unruly horſes, with- 
out endangering the rider, the horſe 
being faſtened to a long rope, the 
other end of it is made faſt to the 
pillar, and managed by a man placed 
there, which keeps the creature in 
ſubjection, and hinders him from fly- 
ing out. The beſt way to break ſuch 
au unruly fiery horſe, and make him 
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go forward pleaſantly, is to put the 
caveſſon upon him, and having made 
faſt the rope to the middle ring and 
the pillar, trot briſkly for ſome time 
round the pillar, without any perſon 
on his back, and fright him frequent- 
ly with the whip or rod, that he may 
learn to know it, and fly from the 
leaſt appearance of x plow. This be- 
ing done for ſome time, he may be 
mounted round the pillar, and put on 
ſo that he ſhall not be able to do any 
miſchief, for the fear of the whip will 
both prevent him from running reſtive, 
and from ſtopping. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle is far from 
approving the uſe of the pillar, in any 
other cafes than the one juſt men. 
tioned, and declares, that it has 2 
great tendency to ſpoil the horſes that 
are long accuſtomed to work round 
it ; for they only work by rota, and 
having their eyes always fixed on the 
ſame objects, know not how to ma- 
nage elſewhere ; for having only learn- 
ed to know the rope and the rod, 
they are totally unacquainted with 
the aids of the hand and heels, 
and will not obey them. In thoſe 
manage grounds where there is not a 
center pillar, you muſt imagine a place 
where it ſhould be, that is to ſay, you 
muſt conſider the middle of the ground 
as the center, the better to facilitate 
and regulate manages upon rounds, 
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The two pillars on the ſides are 
placed at the diſtance of two or three 
paces from each other, and the horſe . 
is put betwixt theſe with a caveſſon 
of leather or cord, mounted with two 
large ropes that anſwer from pillar to 
pillar. The horſe is to be plied with 
the cavaſſon ropes betwixt the two 
pillars, and made rife, till he has got 
a habit of curvetting with eaſe, when 
he will give you a good feat on bis 
back, and by the liberty of his poſ- 
ture, make you keep the counterpoiie 
of your body, and learn you to itretch 
But your hams. 


PINCHING, in the manage, is 
when a horſe is ſtanding ſtill, the rider 
keeps 
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keeps him faſt with the bridle hand, 


and applies the ſpurs juſt to the hairs 
of his tides. This manceuvre is made 
uſe of in ſhewing a horſe's mettle or 
vigour to a purchaſer, when the crea- 
ture is on ſale. For if the horſe is 
impatient, when the rider applies the 


ſpurs to the hairs of his fides, and ga- 


thers himſelf ap, and wants to be 
gone, it is a ſign of vigour and ſpirit, 


'but the purchaſer would do well to 


try the thing himfelf, as the jockies 
have the art of making the dulleſt ap- 
pear mettleſome in theſe trials. The 
purchaſer muſt alſo diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the reſtleſſneſs of the horſe under this 
treatment, and that which ariſes from 
his being tickliſh ouly, 


PISSING OF BLOOD, in horſes, 
may ariſe from a variety of caules, 
fuch as by veing over ridden, or la- 
boured beyond their ſtrength, by car- 
rying too great burthens, &c. or it 
may be occaſioned by ſome vein being 
burſt in the body, or from a ſtone, or 
ulcer in the kidneys. In this diſorder 
great care ſhould be taken to obſerve 
the quantity of urine made, for if 
there be too-much voided in propor- 


tion to the liquids drank, aſtringents, 


ſuch as the following balls, ſhould be 


made uſe of: 


Taxr Japan earth two ounces, mi- 
thridate and diaſcordium each an 
ounce and a half; mix theſe ingre- 
dients all together in a pint and an 
half of ſmith's trough water, and 
give it in the morning faſting, re- 
peating the doſe every third day. 


On the other hand, if the urine 
comes away but in ſmall quantities, 
and attended with great pain, the fre- 
quent uſe of emollient glyſters will be 
of. the greateſt ſervice ; for this pur- 
poſe 


Taxx marſhmallow roots and thoſe 
of liquorice, of cach two ounces, 
doil them in three pints of wate 
till it comes to a quart, then diſ- 
ſolve in the ſtrained liquor two 
ounce? of nitre, and give this 
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quantity for a doſe night and 
morning, to be repeated till the 
diſorder goes off. 


If the ſtaling of blood is occafioned 
by a ſtrain, or blow acroſs the loins, 
the part affected ſhould be bathed 
with Goulard's vezito-mineral water 
and ſpirit of wine, two or three times 
a day, and the horſe ſhould be kept 
warm, and be well ſupplied with warm 
gruel, to which may be added a little 
tincture of Japan earth, or ſome other 
gentle ſtyptic. 


PISTE, in the manage, is the tract 
or tread which a horſe makes upon 
the ground he goes over. 


PITCH. The common black pitch 
is nothing more than tar dried by 
heat, or in other words, it is what re- 
mains of tar after diſtilling the eſſential 
oil from it. Pitch is of a ripening 
drawing quality, and on that account 
is a godd deal uſed in plaiſters intend- 
ed for that purpoſe, wherein it is alſo 
farther ſerviceable in giving them a 
due body and conſiſtency, 


PLAISTERS are compoſitions for 
external uſe. They do not poſſes 
much medical efficacy, and are gene- 
rally employed to make retentive 
dreſſings, or to keep the parts to 
which they are applied warm and 
tizht, which they do in a much better 
and more effe&ual manner than any 
bandages poſſibly can. Plaiſters art 
compoſed of oily and unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, united with powders, till they 
become of ſuch a confiſtence as to re- 
main firm when cold, without ſticking 
to the fingers. At the ſame time they 
muſt be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall de- 
gree of heat, that the warmth of the 
part to which they are applied may 
render them fo tenaceous as to adhere 
firmly thereto. All outward inten- 
tions of ripening, drawing, deterging, 
repelling, ſtrengthening, &c. may be 
effected in ſome degree by plaiſters, 
and indeed in ſome caſes they are ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, though they are 
not much uſed to horſes, on account 
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of the hair making it rather difficult 
to apply them in a proper manner.— 
In conlequence of which charges are 
moſt commonly employed, though in 
moſt cales plaiſters wonld be more 
uſeful, and of longer duration. 

The plaiſters in moſt requeſt among 
farriers are the following : 


1. Diachylon Simple. 


TAKE mucilage of marſhmallow 
roots, fenugrec, and linſeed, of 
each one pound, oil of olives 
three pounds, litharage a pound 
and half, which boil to a proper 
conſiſtence; or take of olive oil 
one gallon, and of litharage finely 
powdered five pounds, boil them 
together with about a quart of 
water, over a gentle fire, till the 
oil and litharage are united, and 
acquire the due conſiſtence of a 
plaiſter, and if the water is waſted 
before the operation is over, more 
water made hot muſt be poured 
on, As ſoon as the mixture is 
warm begin to ftir it, and con- 
tinue that operation during the 
whole of the boiling, which will 
be in about four hours; but to 
be ſure that it is boiled properly, 
drop a little on a tile to cool, by 
which you will eafily diſcover 
whether the litharage 1s diſſolved 
or not. The boiling muſt be very 
gentle, or the plaiſter when made 
will probably be black, or it may 
boil over ſuddenly, and fo waſte 
a good deal of it. And if water 
ſhould be added that is not boil- 
ing hot, it will cauſe it to ex- 
plode with violence, and not only 
waſte part of it, but endanger the 
perſon who conducts the opera- 
tion. 


This plaiſter is of great uſe as a 
cooler and drier; it is likewiſe uſed 
in many extemporaneous forms of 
charges, and ſtrengthening applica- 
tions. 
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2 Diachylon with the Gums. 


TaKkE mucilage made with raifins, 
tigs, marſhmallow roots, fenu- 
grec, and linſeed, half a pound, 

bird. lime and olive oil, each two 
ounces, litharage in fine powder 
a pound, turpentine three ounces, 
roſin and yellow wax, of each 
two ounces; firſt boil the dil, 
mucilage, and litharage together, 
till the latter is diſſolved, then 
add the other ingredients, keep- 
ing the whole continually ſtirring; 
and laſtly, add bdellium, ſagape- 
num, and ammoniac, of each one 
ounce, and boil it to the conſiſt- 
ence of a plaiſter, which form 
into rolls, and keep for uſe. 


This plaiſter is excellent for ſoften- 
ing and ripening tumours, &c. for 
which purpoſe it may either be ſpread 
upon leather, or poured warm upon 
the part, after the hair has been cut 
away as cloſely as poſſible. It is like- 
wiſe of ſervice when applied to ſtrains, 
or any weak part, unleſs there hap- 
pens to be too great a defluxion of 
humours there, in which caſe its ap- 
plication would be prejudicial, by oc- 
caſioning heat, pain, and inflamma- 
tion, though when mixed with other 
ingredients that are of a repellent na- 
ture, it ſeldom occaſions any incon- 
veniency. 


3. Plaiſter of Red Lead or De Minio. 


Take of red lead nine ounces, oil 
one pound and a half, vinegar 
ſix ounces, yellow wax half a 
pound, boil the whole together 
to a proper conſiſtence. 


It is a very good plaiſter for all the 
ſame intentions as the ſimple diachy- 
lon ; being of a drying repelling na- 
ture, it will ſtrengthen any part that 
has been recently ſtrained, or other- 
wiſe weakened, being poured upon it 
warm, and covered over with flocks, 
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4. Plaiſter of Red Lead with Sof, 


Is made by adding about half a 
ponnd of Caſtile ſoap to three 
pounds of the above plaiſter ; but 
as ſoap is much more advantage- 
oufly uſed in liquid forms, this 
can be of but little ſervice. . 


5. Mercurial Plaiſter. 


Take of the fimple diachylon plaiſ- 
ter a pound, quickſilver three 
Ounces, balſam of ſulphur a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, rub the quick- 
aver and balſam together in a 
mortar, till the globules diſap- 
pear, then add by a little at a 
time the melted plaiſter, and mix 
the whole well together. 


Tl is is undoubtedly one of the beſt 
plaiſters in uſe, for diſſolving all nodes 
and hard ſwellings in any part of the 
body, and is by no means a trouble- 
ſome application: it may be ſpread 
on leather very thick, and the hair be- 
ing firſt ſhaved away from the place 
where it is to be applied, it may be 
laid on ſpavins, jardons, curbs, ſplints, 
Or ofslets, and if they are not become 
quite oſſiſied, it will either diſſolve 
them entirely, or elſe bring them to a 
ſtate of impoſthumation, which will 
equally anſwer the purpoſe, It will 
lizewiſe cure ſcabby and tetterous ul- 
cers, and nothing can equal it for 
windgalls; moſt hard ſwellings about 
the glands of the throat will yield to 
it in a little time. 


In the cure of ulcers that are hard 
and dead round the edges, it is truly 
admirable. It will alſo, by a con- 
tinual application, ſoften and remove 
warts, rats tails, ſcratches, and other 
hard excreſcences about the legs and 
paſterns, as well as thoſe that are of a 
ſoft ſpungy nature. If it is uſed as a 
dreſſing to ulcers or wounds, the 
plaiſter mult be renewed at leaſt ence 
a day, but when it is applied to parts 
chat are dry, it will only want renew- 
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ing when it begins to looſen and fall 
off, 


6. Hemlock Plaifter with Ammoniac. 


Tak juice of hemlock four ounces, 
vinegar of ſquills and gum am- 
moniac, of each eight ounces, 
diſſolve the gum in the juice by 
a gentle fire, and then ſtrain the 
whole through a canvas bag, al- 
ter which put it again over a gen- 
tle fire, and continue ſtirring it 
till the whole of the juice is eva- 
porated, and the remainder is 
brought to the conſiſtence of a 
plaiſter. 


This is an excellent diſcutient plaiſ- 
ter, and may be applied to diſſolve 
hard knotty ſwellings in any part of 
the body, wich a proſpect of ſucceſs, 
but it would be ſtill more efficacious 
for that purpoſe, if a few ounces of 
the mercurial plaiſter was incorporated 
with it. 


7. Strengthening Plaiſter. 


TAKE common pitch half a pound, 
diachylon ſix ounces, common 
turpentine two ounces, oil of 
olives half an ounce, melt all theſe 
together over a gentle fire, con- 
tin ually ſtirring them till they are 
perfectly diſſolved, then add the 
following ingredients in fine pow- 
der: Myrrh, aloes, bole armo- 
niac, and dragon's blood, and in- 
corporate them well together, 


It may be ſpread on leather, and 
applied to any ſmall itrain, &c. taking 
the precaution to cut the hair away 


as Cloſe as poſſible; but if it be the 


ſhoulder, hip, back, or any other large 
part that is injured, the beſt way will 
be to melt it, and apply as a charge, 
all over the part, covering it with flock 
or hair of the ſame colour with the 
horſe, and renewing the dreſſing as 
often as it gets dry, and begins to 


crumble off. | 
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PLANET-STRUCK HORSE. One 


that is deprived of ſenſe and motion, 
as it were, by ſome ſudden ſtroke.— 
This diſorder is very unſatisfactorily 
accounted for by the writers on far- 
riery, and the method of cure which 
js preſcribed, ſuch as banging a flint 
ſtone, or cold iron over his head, 
giving him fifteen feeds of the fingle 
piony, &c. in the higheſt degree ridi- 
culous. The moſt rational method 
would be to treat the horle as for an 
appoplexy, or the palſy, of which dit. 
orders it is undoubtedl a varicty. Sec 
AppoOPLENXY and Pals v. 

PLANTED. A term uſed by far- 
ricrs for a horſe who ſtands equaliy 
firm on his legs, and not one advanced 
before the other. A horſe that is, as 
they call it, well planted, ikould have 
his legs wider above than below, that 
is to fay, the diſtance betwixt his fect 
ſhould be leſs than that between bis 
fore thighs, at the part that is next to 
the ſhoulder ; and the knees muſt not 
be too cloſe, but the whole leg thould 
deſcend in a ſtraight line to the very 
paſtern joint, and the feet ſhould net- 
ther turn out nor in, but have the 
paſterns placed about two fingers 
breadth more backwards than the co- 
ronet. As for the hind hand, his hams 
mould not be too cloſe, and the in- 
ſtep which is betwixt the hock and 
the paſtern, ſhould ſtand perpendicu- 
lar to the ground, 


PLATE-LONG, is a woven ſtrap 
about four fathom long, as broad as 
three or four fingers, and almoſt as 
thick as one. It is uſed in the manage 
for raiſing the horſe's legs, and ſome- 
times for taking him down, in order 
that the farrier may perform ſeveral 
operations with the greater eaſe and 
ſafety. 


PLAT-VEIN, or PLATE-vEiN, in 


a horſe, is a vein withinſide of each 
fore thigh, juſt above the elbow. The 
bleeding of this vein, when it is open- 
ed, may be ſtopped by filling the 
orifice with the fur of a rabbit or 
hare, and afterwards ſewing up the 
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ſkin in two parts, ſometimes it will ſo 
happen that a little matter will be 
formed about the wound, but by rub- 
bing a little oil or hog's liquor upon 
it, it will be healed in fix or eight 
days. 


PLETHORA. Arn over-fulneſs of 
the veſſels is thus called, whether the 
fluids which load them are of a ſerous 
or ſanguineous nature, In a ſanguine 
plethora there is danger of a fever, 
inflammation, ſtaggers, rupture of a 
blood veſſel, &c. following, unleſs 
prevented by timely and copious 
bleeding; and in a ſerous plethora 
there is danger of a dropſy, unleſs the 
ſuperabundant ferum is diſcharged 
either by purging medicines, diure- 
tics, or ſweating. 

PLEURA, in anatomy, a fine mem— 
brane that lines the whole inſide of the 
tt orax and breaſt. It is ſmooth in- 
wardly, but rough outwardly, where 
it is attached by a cellular membrane 
to the adjoining parts. It covers the 
diaphragm, as the peritoneum covers 
it, on the under fide, where it goes to 
the ſpine. It covers the lungs, and 
makes a compleat bag on each fide, 
which duplicature forms the mediaſ- 
tinum. The uſe of the pleura is to 
give the contained viſcera a ſmooth 
ſurface, and to confine a lubricating 
Juice, which is ſuppoſed to be ſecreted 
by the extremities of the arteries, and 
the mediaſtinum ſerves to keep the 
heart more fixed in the center of the 
body, and to prevent wounds of one 
ſide from affecting the other. The 
pleura is of a firm ſubſtance, has 
many blood - veſſels and nerves running 
through it, and is in general ſuppoſed 
to be the ſeat of the pleuriſy, both in 
men and horſes, 


PLEURISY. An inflammation of 
the lungs or pleura, or both, attended 
with a great degree of fever, which 
comes on ſuddenly, and increaſes in 
a moſt alarming manner, if proper 
means are not made uſe of to check 
its progreſs. The animal appears ex- 
ceedingly dull and ſtupid, hangs down 
Ff 2 his 
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his head, and is very reſtleſs; he 
breaths with difficulty, and is con- 
tinually troubled with a ſhort and ap- 
parently painful cough ; his mouth is 
parchcd and dry in the beginning of 
the complaint, but when it is more 
advanced, there is generally a kind of 
roapy flime found in his mouth, at- 
tended with a fimilar diſcharge from 
the noſtrils, In the beginning of the 
complaint he frequently lies down, 
but afterwards he ſeldom offers to 
change his poſture, but ſtands panting 
with ſhort ſtops, till he is either re- 
lieved, or drops down and expires. 


This diſorder may be cauſed by 
whatever checks perſpiration, or has 
a tendency to excite internal inflam- 
mation; drinking cold water in large 
quantities, after violent or long con- 
tinued exerciſe, is perhaps the moſt 
common parent of it. | 


The cure is to be attempted in the 
firſt place by bleeding according to 
the ſtrength of the horſe, and the ap- 
parent degree of inflammation under 
which he labours. After this he ſhould 
have a thick bag filled with ſcalded 
bran, or ſomething of a ſimilar na- 
ture, ſuſpended from his head, and 
clofely tied round his muzzle, that 
the ſteam may be dawn into his lungs 
every time he inſpires, and act as a 
fomentation to the parts affected, by 
this means a diſcharge at the noſe will 
be forwarded in the moft expeditious 
manner poſſible, which, if it does not 
relieve, is at leaſt a favourable ſymp- 
tom. This fumigation ſhould be re- 
peated every five or ſix hours, and in 
the intervals he ſhould have now and 
then a quart of gruel, with a little 
honey, and an ounce of nitre diſſolved 
in it given him for a drench, which in 
a few times taking will greatly tend to 
abate the inflammation and fever.— 
The diet at the ſame time muſt be 
cooling, relaxing, and ſolutive, and if 
he does not dung freely, it will once 
in fifteen or ſixteen hours be neceſſary 
to throw up an emollient glyſter, com- 
poſed of two quarts of gruel, four 
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ounces of Glauber's ſalts, and half a 
pint of olive oil. 

In obſtinate caſes, that do not give 
way to the above method of treat- 
ment, bleeding ſhould be repeated, 
and a ſtrong decoction of the rattle- 
ſnake root tried, which is well known 
to poſſeſs a ſingular efficacy, in alter- 
ing the inflammatory ſtate of the 
blood, looſening the belly, and pro- 
moting both urine and perſpiration, 
For this purpoſe take of the Seneka 
rattle-\make root, in powder, four 
ounces, liquorice root three ounces, 
and. boil them in about fix pints of 
water till it comes to two quarts, and 
give a pint for a doſe every iix hours; 
at the ſame time it will be prudent to 
purſue the ſteaming plan recommend- 
ed at the beginning of this article. 

When by the uſe of any of theſe 
means a running at the noſe takes 
place, it may be reaſonably concluded 
that a recovery may take place; and 
as the ſymptoms of fever and inflam- 
mation abate, the medicines may be 
more ſparingly adminiſtered. And when 
once he begins to eat, the cooling me- 
dicines may be omitted, and as ſoon 


as he can be led out with propriety, 


the air and gentle exerciſe, with light 
nouriſhing diet, will in general be all 
that is wanting. 


POGE. A cold in a horſe's head 
is ſo called. 


POINSON. A little point or piece 
of ſharp-pointed iron, fixed in a 
wooden handle, which the cavalier 
holds in his right hand when he in- 
tends to prick a leaping horſe on the 
croupe, or beyond the end of the ſad- 


dle, in order to make him yerk out 
behind. 


POINT. A horſe is ſaid to make 
a point when, in working upon volts, 
he does not obferve the ground regu- 
larly, but putting a little out of his 
ordinary ground, makes a kind of 
angle or point by his circular tread, 


POLL-EVIL. An abſceſs near the 
poll of a horſe, formed in the ſinuſes 
betwixt 
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betwixt the noll- bone and the upper- 
moſt vertibræ of the neck. Ut this 
malady originates in blows, or any 
external violence, as is frequently the 
caſe, the beſt way will be to bathe the 
ſwelling as ſoon as it is perceived fre- 
quently with hot vinegar, and if the 
hair is fretted off with a kind of acrid 
oozing through the ſkin, make uſe of 
two parts of vinegar and one of ſpirit 
of wine, But if there be an itching, 
with great heat and inflammation, the 
ſafeſt way is to bleed, and apply poul- 
tices made of oatmeal and ale grounds, 
which method of proceeding, with 
the aſſiſtance of two or three doſes of 
purging phyſic, will frequently dif- 
perſe the tumour, and prevent it from 
arriving at any degree of inveteracy. 
If, however, in ſpite of all the pre- 
cautions that may or can be taken, 
the ſwelling increaſes, and ſeems to 
contain matter, the only way left is 
to bring it to a head with all poſſible 
ſpeed, that it may be diſcharged, either 
by the tumour burſting of itſelf, or 
being opened with a knife. In the 
latter caſe, however, great care ſhould 
be taken by the operator not to injure 
the tendinous ligaments which run 
along the neck, under the mane: 
when matter lies on both fides, the 
opening muſt likewiſe be made on 
each ſide, that the ligament may re- 
main undivided. 

If on breaking, or opening, the mat- 
ter in the tumour flows in great quan- 
tities, reſembles melted glue, and is of 
an oily conſiſtence, the cavity of the 
wound ſhould be carefully examined, 
to ſce if there are no lateral ſinuſes that 
will require to be turther opened, and 
if any ſuch are found, they ſhould be 
laid open by the knife, the orifices. if 
poſhble, made depending, and then 
the whole wound thould be dreſed 
with melted baſilicon, ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, a little tin&ture of myrrh, or 
Fryar's baliam. When the Gee, by 
the uſe of this application, begins to 
digeſt kindly, it may be dreſſed with 
cold bafilicon, mixed with a ſufficient 
quantity of red precipitate, to keep 
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down the fungous fleth, which in this 
ditorder is very apt to ſprout up abun- 
dantly, or the ſore may be waſhed 
every day with the following lotion: 


TAKE vinegar half a pint, white vi- 
triol diſſolved in ſpring water half 
an ounce, and tincture of myrrh 
three or tour ounces z3 mix them, 
and let the cavity of the wound 
be filled with tow ſoaked in the 
compoſition, made hot, for the 
ſpace of an hour every day, as 
was before ſaid, till the wound 
appears quite clean, and in a fair 
way to heal; atter which the cure 
may be compleated by the uſe of 
any mild, cicatrizing ointment. 
Sec ABSCESS. 


The following method of cure 1s 
copied from Bartiet, and is given by 
almoſt every writer on the tubjcct, as 
an intallible method of cure, but with 
what juſtice I leave the reader to de- 
termine: 


« The ſhorteſt way, however, of 
curing the poll evil, though by far the 
moſt ſevere, is by ſcalding, as the fare 
riers term it, which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


«TAKE corroſive ſublimate, verdi- 
greaſe in fine powder, and blue 
vitriol, of each two drams, Egyp- 
tiacum three ounces, oil of tur- 
pentine and train oil, of each half 
a pint, and of rectified ſpirit of 
wine four ounces; mix thele ſe- 
veral ingredients together in a 
bottle, and when you inteud to 
uſe it for the above-mentioned 
purpoſe, let the abſceis be firſt 
well cleaned with a {punge uipped 
in vinegar, and then put as much 
of the mixture into a ladle with 
a ſpout as yuu think win tin the 
wound, and when it is made 
ſcalding hot, pour it in, and clule 
the lips together with two or 
three ſtit ches. Thus Jet it re- 
main for the ſpace ot three or 
four days, at thr end of Which 
time, it good matter appears, and 

not 
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nat in too great quantity, it will 
do well without any other dreſ- 
ning, except bathing and cleanſing 
with vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, 
but it the matter flows in abun- 
daiice, or is of a thin ichorous 
conintencesthe operation of ſcald- 
ing muſt be repeated at proper 
intervals, till the diſcharge of 
me becomes leis, and of a 
thicker conliſtence. 


% Some farriers make their ſcalding 
mixture milder than that juſt pre- 
ſcribed, uſing red precipitate inſtead 
ot ſubhmate, and white vitriol inſtcad 
ot Koman. The following formula 
has lixewife been found remarkably 
efficac ous : 

% TAKE half an ounce of verdi- 
greaic in powder, half a pint of 
train oil, tour cunces of oil of 
turpentine, aud two ounces of 
Ipirit of vitriol; nux theſe ingre- 
diem, and uſe thein in the ſame 
mauner as directed tor the other.“ 


Thus {ar Bartlet and Gibſon, and 
how far tuis ſevere and crucl method 
of treatment may be juſtiſiable in de- 
ſperate cates, I will not take upon me 
to determinic 3 but ot this 1 am cer- 
tain, that were the diieaſe properly 
managed in the beginning, tucre wou'd 
very rarely, if cver, be any neccth:y 
of having recou:;ie to luch an experi- 
ment ; and I have only mentioned this 
mode of practice, thai 1 might have 
an opportunity of 1cprobating it, aud 
cautioning both the horfe-owner and 
the farricr from adop ing it, as the 
method of treatment laid down in the 
beginning of this work, under the ar- 
ticle ABSCESS, will anſwer every pur- 
poſe with greater eaſe, ſpeed, and cer- 
tainty. 


POMEGRANATE. This tree is 
a native of Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. 
It isa middling ſized ſhrub, with long 
narrow leaves, and deep red flowers 
ſet in bell-ſhaped cups of the ſame 
colour. The fruit is about the fize 
of an orange, and conſiſts of a thick 
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tough rind, of a browniſh colour ex- 
ternally, but yellowiſh within, and 
containing a juicy pulp, with nume- 
rous ſeeds interſperſed! among it, in 
cells reſembling thoſe of a honey- 
comb. 

The flowers of this ſhrub are mildly 
aſtringent, and the bark or ſhells much 
more ſo, on which account they are 
often given in hamorrhages and fluxes, 
and ſometimes they are boiled in glyſ- 
ter decoctions for the ſame purpoſe. 


PONTLEVIS, in the manage, is a 
reſtive diſorderly action of a horſe, in 
diſobcdience to his rider, in which he 
rears up ſeveral times together, riſing 
ſo high on his hind legs each times, as 
to endanger his coming over. To 
cure a horſe of this trick, give him 
the ſpurs ſmartly as his fore fret arc 
returning to the ground. 


POPPY. A plant, of which ſeve- 
ral varieties are cultivated in gardens 
tor the beauty of their flowers, but 
the one here intended to be ſpoken of, 
and which is by far the beſt for me. 
dical purpoſes, is the large white gar- 
den poppy, which is too well known 
to require any particular deſcription. 

The head, ſtem, and leaves of this 
plant have all an unpleaſant narcotic 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, re- 
ſembling that of opium. This ſmell 
and taſte are lodged in a milky juice, 
which abounds particularly in the 
head, and may be collected in con- 
ſiderable quantities by ſlightly wound- 
ing them when almoſt ripe. The 
Juice, on being expoſed for a little 
time to a warm air, thickens into a 
tenaceous dark coloured mals, fimilar 
to the opium brought from Turkey, 
than which, however, it is a much 
weaker medicine, one grain of foreign 
opium being equal to two of ours, - 
although ours is ſtrongeſt both in 
imell and taſte. ; 

A decoction of the heads in water, 
ſitongly preſſed out, depurated by 
ſettling, then clarified with the whites 
of two or three eggs, and inſpiſſated, 
yields an extract amounting to a fifth 
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or ſixth part of the weight of the 
heads, which is faid not to produce 
that nauſea and giddineſs ſo frequent- 
ly occafioned by foreign opium, but 
its doſe is about double the quan- 
tity. 

The heads are an excellent ingre- 
dient in emollient fomentations, and 
the extract, or inſpiſſated juice, are 
good in all caſes where the uſe of 
opium would be of ſervice. See 
Orium. 


POWDER. A form of medicine, 
which ſhould conſiſt of fuch materials 
only. as may be reduced to, and kept 
in, that ſtate a ſufficient time without 
loſing much of their efficacy, and at 
the ſame time they ſhould not poſſefs 
ſuch qualities as render them too 
bulky for a ſufficient quantity to be 
taken for a doſe, or to render them 
too nauſeous to the taſte, Bitters, 
fœtids, acrid ſubſtances, gums, &c. 
are generally improper for keeping or 
giving in thig form. The chief pow- 
der in requeſt among farriers are anni- 
ſeed powder, diapente, horſe ſpice, 
liquorice powder, turmeric powder, 
&c. beſide which, in different authors, 
there are a variety of preſcriptions 
for powders adapted to particular 
complaints, but they are in general 
compoſed of ſuch a confuſed jumble 
of ingredients, as render it almoft im- 
poſſible to tell whether they can do 
good or harm, and conſequently as 
there will be proper remedies found 
adapted to the different complaints, 
under their particular heads, it would 
only be waſting time and paper to 
tranſcribe them into this work. 


PRESS UPON THE HAND, in 
the manage. A horſe is ſaid to do 
this, when either through the natural 
ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from eagerneſs 
to get forward, he ſtretches his head 
againſt the horſeman's hand, refuſing 
the aid of the hard, and withſtanding 
the effect of the bridle. When a horſe 
does this through an impatient fiery 
diſpoſition, ſtrive to pacify him by 
making him go more ſoſtly, and pull- 
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ing him now and then gently back ; 
and if it proczeds from a ſtiffneſs of 
the neck, you muſt ſypply him with 
a proper cavcilon, which will in tome 
meaſure make him go much pleaſanter 
in hand, though nothing that can be 
done will entirely remove the defect, 
The term Preſs likewiſe ſignifies to 
puſh the horſe forward, by aſſiſting 
him with the calves of the legs, or by 
ſpurring him, to make him quicken 
his pace, 


PRICE, or Pixcn, in the manage, 
is to give your horie a gentle and 
moderate touch of the ſpur, without 
clapping them hard to his fides. To 
prick or pinch is an aid, but to bear 
hard with the ſpur is a correction, 
hence the terms, Prick with the right, 
Pinch with the left, Pinch with both, 
&c. 


PRICK OF A HORSE's FOOT, is 
an injury received by his having a nail 
drove too far into the foot at the time 
of ſhoeing, ſo as to reach the quick, 
or preſs the vein, and cauſe lameneſs. 
When a horle is pricked in the foot, 
whether it be by the negligence of the 
farrier in driving the nails, or from 
any other accident, they ſhould be 
drawn out immediately on the diſ- 
covery thereof, otherwiſe the wound 
will feſter, and break out into an open 
fore, It is eaſily diſcerned that a horſe 
is pricked by his going lame, but with 
more certainty by trying round the 
hoof with a pair of pincers, for when, 
you come to the aggrieved place he 
will cringe, and draw away his foot. 
The place where the injury is ſituated 
being by this means difcovered, the 
ſhoe ſhould be immediately taken off, 
and the horſe turned out to grats, 
if poſtible, without applying any 
thing externally to it; but if turning 
him out cannot he complied with, 
rub frequently on his foot a little oint- 
ment of elder, or ſome other emol- 
lient ointment, ſpirits of all kinds, 
and tents, being pernicious, and more 
likely to do harm than good. 

PULSE, 
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PULSE, that motion in the arteries 
which is occaſioned by the contraction 
and dilatation of the heart. Sec AR- 
TiRY. 

The neareſt calculation that has 
been made of the quickneſs of the 
pu in a healthy horſe is, that it 

eats from about forty to fifty ſtrokes 
in a minute; if it is more than the 
laſt- mentioned number, there is ſome 
degree of fever, the height of, or dan- 
ger attending which, may be eſtimated 
by the increaſe of the number of pulſa- 
tions in a minute above that quantity. 
A due attention to the ſtate of the 
pulſe, is an article of ſo much import- 
ancc, that it is aſtoniſhing it ſhould be 
over-l»oked by thoſe who pretend to 
the practice of farriery. In fevers 
particularly, our attention to the 
quicknels of the pulſe muſt be of the 
greateſt importance, the farrier being 
able to judge thereby whether evacu- 
ations will be neceſſary, and to whaf 
length they may be carried. 


PUNCH, in the manage, a ſhort 
well-ſet horſe. 


PURGING is often neceffary in 
groſs, full fed horſes, in ſeveral diſ- 


orders of the ſtomach, liver, and 


other vitcera, but ſhould always be 
directed with caution, and before a 
horſe is given a ſtrong doſe of purg- 
ing phykic, he ſhould be prepared for 
it as circumſtances may indicate, in 
order to render the operation of it 
both more ſafe, and more effectual.— 
Thus a horſe that is groſs, and full of 
fleſh, ſhould firſt loſe a little blood, 
and then have his diet ſomething 
lowered for three or four days: pre- 
vious to his taking phyſic. Maſhes of 
ſcalded bran ſhould likewife be fre- 
quently given him during that time, 
in order to render the bowels ſoluble, 
and carry off any hardened excre- 
ments that might be lodged there, 
and prove an obſtacle to the operation 
of the medicines, 

It ſhould likewiſe be remembered, 
that a horſe is naturally hard to purge, 
that the phyſic lies for nearly the ſpace 
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of twenty-four hours in the guts be- 
fore it begins to operate, that the tract 
of bowels it has to paſs through is 
above thirty yards, and its poſition 
horizontal: conſequently reſinous, and 
other improper drugs muſt frequently 
occaſion violent irritations, exceſſive 
gripings, and cold ſweats, which in all 


probability muſt terminate in inflam- 


mations, and mortification of the 
guts, 

Such horſes gs are kept much in the 
ſtable, without the proper and regu- 
lar airing and exerciſing which they 
ſould have, are liable to be frequently 
diſeaſed, without now and then a mild 
purge or two 1s given them to carry 
off the crudities which are occaſioned 
by their inaQtivity. Thoſe that fall 
off their appetite, whether it 18 occa- 
ſioned by too full feeding, or from 
crudities and indigeſtion, ſhould like- 
wiſe have a little gentle phyſic. Purg- 
ing is always found ſerviceable in long 
continued dry coughs, but the relief 
would be more certain if mild mer- 
curials were mixed with the other in- 
gredients. Horſes of a cold watery 
conititution, who are ſubject to ſwel- 
lings and gourdineſs of the legs, and 
frequently have them diſcharge a ſharp 
briny ichor, cannot have their com- 
plaints removed any other way ſo 
well as by purging. The firſt purge 
that is given to a horſe ſhould be mild, 
in order that you may not injure him 
by too ſtrong a doſe, for ſome horſes 
are much eaſier worked upon than 
others, and if the firſt doſe does not 
operate ſv briſkly as you could with, it 
is an eaſy matter to increaſe the quan- 
tity when you give him a ſecond, in 
ſuch a manner as to be almoſt certain 
of producing the deſired effect, with- 
out running any riſk of injuring him. 

For the method of managing a horſe 
while taking phyſic, and ſome ſelect 
forms of purges, ſee the article Pu x- 
SIC, 


PURSIVENESS. A ſhortneſs of 
breath which may be either natural 
or accidental, The former is occa- 

toned 
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foned by ſome natural defect either 
in his lungs or windpipe, in conſe— 
quence of which he cannot draw his 

reath with that eaſe and facility that 
other horſes do, but labours and pants 
in breathing, as if he were going to 
drop with exceſſive exercile, 


The latter is generally occaſioned 
by hard riding a horſe on a full ſto- 
mach, or preſently after drinking, and 
may be 33 cured, if care is 
taken to give him ſomething proper 
in time. For this purpoſe 


Taxs three ounces of ſpermaceti, 
and diſſolve it with the yolks of 
three or four eggs, adding by 
little and little afterwards a pint 
of warm water, and two ounces 
of ſyrup of ſquills. Give him 
this for a doſe every morning 
fiſting, for a week or nine days, 
in which time he will, in all pro- 
bability, be much better, if not 
entirely cured. 


PUT, in the manage, is uſed for 
the breaking or managing of a horſe, 
as put your horſe to corvets, put him 
to caprioles, put him on a walk, trot, 
or gallop, or put him on his haunches. 


PYE-BALD HORSE. One that 
has ſpots of white upon a coat of an- 
other colour; for inſtance, there are 
pye bald bays, pye-bald ſorrels, pye- 
bald blacks, and pye-balds of almoſt 
every other colour. 


PYROETS OF ONE TREA D, are 
very narrow turns made by the horſe 
upon one tread, and almoſt 1n one 
time, in ſuch-a manner, that his head 
is placed where his tail was, without 
putting out his haunches. In order 
to make them perform this with the 
more facility, they put them in the 
manage, to make five or fix of them 
running, without moving off the ſpot. 
Pyrocts of two treads, are turns of 
two treads upon a ſmall compaſs of 
ground, not more than the length of 
the horſe, 
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UARTER. To work a horſe 
from quarter to quarter, is to 
ride him three times an end upon the 
firſt of the four lines of a ſquare, then 
changing your hand, you hkewiſe ride 
him three times upon the ſecond; at 
the third line changing hand again, 
you paſs to the third and fourth, ob- 
ferving the ſame order, 


QUARTER (FarLsE) is a rift or 
chink in the quarter of the hoof from 
top to bottom. It happens generally 
on the inſide, that being the weakeſt 
and the thineſt, and proceeds from the 
dryneſs of the hoof, which may either 
be naturally fo, or the dryneis may be 
occalioned by riding in dry ſandy or 
ſlony ground, in hot weather, or in 
froſty weather, when the ways are 
flinty and hard; it may likewiſe be 
cauſed by bad ſhoeing, and all thoſe 
other accidents whereby a korſe be- 
comes hoof-bound, for the narrow- 
neſs of the heel-, and the brittleneſs 
of the hoofs, are the two grand pre- 
diſpoſing cauſes for this malady, which 
is at once painful and dangerous. 

That it is painful mutt plainly ap- 
pear to every one who contiders, that 
as often as the horſe ſets his foot 
down to the ground the chink widens, 
and when he lifts it up again the ſharp 
edges of the hoof cloſe, and wound 
the tender part of the fleſh that covers 
the coffin bone, which is for the moſt 
part followed by blood, and muſt 
of courſe be apt to render a horſe 
lame: and that it is dangerous mult be 
inferred from the difficulty with whic 
a re- union will take place. | 


The uſual method taken to remedy 
this imperfection, is by cutting off that 
part of the ſhoe which lies upon the 
chink, that it may be wholly un- 
covered, and then with a driwing- 
iron to open the riſt to the quick, fil- 
ling it up afterwards with a pledgit of 
tow dipt in melted baſilicon and tur- 
g pentine, 
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pentine, which dreſſing ſhould be re- 
newed every day till the ſeam is cloſed 
up, and when that is effected, it is 
uſual to draw the place betwixt the 
hoof and the coronet, which by ſoften- 
ing the former, and bringing a moiſ- 
ture into it, cauſes it to grow the 
faſter, and ſhoot downwards, But 
there are ſome who ſear the coronct 
above the crack, without piercing the 
ſkin juſt where the hoof begins, and 
with another iron ſear the chink about 
the middle of the foot, and this me- 
thod of proceeding frequently anſwers 
the purpoſe very well, it care be taken 
to keep the hoof moiſt with applica- 
tions of honey, tar, greaſe, &c. Some 
pour aqua fortis into the crack, when 
the pain is violent, to deaden the part, 
making a border of wax on eacheſide, 
to prevent it from injuring the other 
parts of the hoof; and there are others 
who prepare a flat piece of wood, 
about an inch in breadth, but at the 
ſame time ſo ſiender, that it will bend 
like a hoop, and of a ſufficient length 
to go twice round the hoof, and hav- 
ing firſt drawn the whole length of 
the cleft, they apply turpentine, pitch, 
and ſuct, melted and mixed together, 
to the ſore, and faſten the hoof with 
pieces of liſt or filleting, This is a 
contrivance to anſwer inſtead of band- 
age, and keep the chink united, and 
to prevent it from jarring when the 
foot is moved, which is indeed reaſon- 


able enough in the theory, for the 


leaſt motion will be apt to injure the 
tender ſubſtance that grows up in 
the cleft, and cauſe impoſthumation, 
Which will again open the wound, and 
render all that has been done before 
ineffectual; but it does not appear 
to me that the means are adequate to 
the end propoſed, and I think that 
inſtead of this troubleſome way of 
proceeding, the following method will 
be found more eaſy and equally effi- 
cacious ; 

Firſt draw the whole length of the 
left carefully and gently with your 
drawing-iron, then anoint the hoof 
with tar, honey, and hog's-lard, melt- 
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ed together as before directed, for 
nothing can be more proper for that 
purpoſe than a mixture of ſuch ingre- 
dients, and lay a pledgit of tow dip- 
ped in the ſame along the wound; af. 
ter this is done, take of rope yarn, 
ſuch as the ſailors uſe, which is no 
other than hemp moiſtened in melted 
pitch and tar, and ſpun looſe ; apply 
this yarn all down the hoof, beginning 
at the coronet, and deſcending down- 
wards, one lay after another, as cloſe 
as the binding of the hoops on a wine 
caſk, laying a ſmooth pledgit of tow 
behind to keep the bandage from fret- 
ting the heel, and making it ſore.— 
This bandage muſt be removed once 
in three or four days, that the fore 
may be dreſſed afreſh ; and to prevent 
any inconvenience that might happen 
by this frequent opening, a thin itaple 
might alſo be contrived, with the 
points like horſe-ſhoe nails, caſt off 
obliquely, to take a ſlender hold, the 
plate of it croſſing the cleft where part 
of the ſhoe is cut off, and the nails 
coming out on each fide the cleft, on 
the upper fide, and clenched in the 
ſame manner as common nails. By 
this method a cleft in any part of the 
hoof may be cured with eaſe, if the 
horſe be not very old, or very much 
diſeaſed in other reſpects. 


QUARTER (BREUIxpD) is when a 
horſe has the quarters of his hind feet 
ſtrong, or in other words, the horn 
of his hoof is thick, and on that ac- 
count, affords good hold for the nails 
that are driven there to keep his ſhoes 
on. ; 

When a horſe's feet are ſhrunk or 
waſted, it is cuſtomary to raze the 
whole foot with a red hot inſtrument, 
making large razes, from the hair 
down to the ſhoe, at the ſame time 
taking care not to injure the coronet, 
and aftcr the operation to apply a 
poultice of oatmeal and ſmall beer, or 
lome other compolition of the like 
nature, over the whole foot, repeat- 
ing the ſame as often as there may be 


auy neceſlity, 
QUARTERS 


ul 


QUARTERS OF A SADDLE, are 
thoſe pieces of leather or ſtuff which 
are made faſt to the lower part of the 
tides, aud hang down below the ſad- 
dle. 

QUARTERS OF A HORSE, are 
the tore and hind ; the former com- 
prize the ſhoulders, fore legs, &c. the 
latter the hips, legs, &c. behind. 


QUARTERS OF A HORSE's 
FOOT, are the ſides of the coflin, 
contained betwixt the toe and the 
heel, on each ſide of the foot. The 
inner quarters are thoſe which face 
each other on the inſide of the feet, 
and theſe are always remarked to be 
weaker than the outhde quarters, 
which lie on the external parts of the 
coffin. 


QUARTER-CAST. A horſe is 
ſaid to have caſt his quarters when, 
for any aftection of his foot, he has 
been obliged to have one quarter of 
his hoof cut away, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, and ſeldom of any great de- 
triment to the foot, as the part thus 
taken away generally grows and comes 
on afreſh. 


QUICKSILVER is found in great 
quantities in mines in the Venetian 
territories; we have likewiſe a great 
deal of it brought from the Eaſt Indies; 
Spain and Hungary both produce it ; 
in China and Japan it is likewiſe to be 
met with; and about Montpelier in 
France, there are mines in which it is 
ſometimes found. 

It conſiſts of a volatile vitrifiable 
earth and ſulphur. Sometimes it is 
found in the earth in ſo pure a ſtate 
as to require no refining, and is then 
called Virgin Quickſilver, but it is 
moſt frequently found mixed with 
other ſubſtances, and perhaps oftener 
with a red ſulphureous ore, called 
Cinnaber, than any other. From this 
ore it is ſeparated by waſhing it with 
water, grinding it with vinegar and 
ſalt, which diſſolves its impurities, and 
then by diſtilling it alone, or with the 
addition of lime, potaſh, or iron- 
filings, 
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The people who work in the quick» 
ſilver mines ſeldom live long. At the 
firſt of their being affected by this 
pernicious mineral, they are ſeized 
with tremors, aſter which a ſalivation 
comes on, their teeth drop out, and 
pains ſeize them all over, particularly 
in the bones. Hippocrates does not 
appear to have been acquainted with 
this mineral. Ariſtotle and Dioſco- 
rides rank it amongſt poiſons, Galen 
ſays, that it is corroſive. Meuſe, the 
Arabian, was the firſt who uſed it 
medically, and he only applied it in 
form ot an ointment to cutaneous ai- 
fections. Avicenna remarks, that it 
may be ſwallowed crude, and that it 
paſſes through the body in that ſtate. 
But it was not till avout the end of 
the thirteenth century that it was in- 
troduced into Europe as a medicine, 
and then it was not eſteemed a ſafe 
one, till the venercal diſeaſe was 
brought over, and found to yield to 
its efficacy, 

Quickſilver is the heavieſt of all me- 
tals, except gold, and yet it is totally 
volatile in the fire, by a heat that does 
not much exceed the heat of boiling 
water, and by a far leſs heat, long 
continued, it is calcinable into a red 
powder. 

It is allowed to be pure, when a 
little held over the fire in an iron ladle 
totally evaporates. 

It is frequently adulterated with 
lead, large quantities of which may 
be incorporated with it by means of 
biſmuth, in a moderate heat, and in 
this caſe the lead cannot be ſeparated 
by preſſure through leather. This 
abuſe may be diſcovered by the mer- 
cury taining paper blackiſh, by its not 
running into round globules, by its 
leaving a powdery matter, or a dark 


coloured ſpot, on the bottom of the 
veſſel which has contained it, and by. 
producing a turbid milkineſs during 


its diſſolution with aqua fortis. 


As a medicine, quickſilver is uſed 
to promote the ſecretions in general, 
but particularly the ſaliva. The more 
perfectly it is divided, the more pene- 
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trating and powerful is its action, 
which is chiefly exerted in the ſmall 
lymphatic veſſels. Whether it is uſed 


externally, or taken internally, it li- 


quiftes all the juices in the body, and 
may be managed in ſuch a manner, 
as to promote excretions through all 
the emunctories. If not reſtrained in 
its action, it firſt fuſes the humours, 
then determines them to the mouth, 
and cauſes inflammations and ulcera- 
tions there. 

The crude mercury is perhaps as 
uſeful as any of its preparatione; but 
as different caſes may require it to be 
adminiſtered in different forms, we 
jhall add the moſt active and uſeful of 
them below, 


1. Corro/ive Sublimate. 


The modes of preparing this medi- 
cine are various, but as it only con- 
fiſts of quicktilver and the marine 
acid, whatever additions are made to 
theſe in the proceſs, can only be to 
facilitate the union of thoſe two in- 
gredients. The greateſt part of this 
ſublimate that is uſed in England, is 
brought to us from Holland and 
Venice; and as many ſuſpect that it 
is frequently adulterated with arſenic, 
the following method of detecting the 
fraud has been contrived: Take any 
quantity of the ſuſpected corroſive, 
which powder in a glaſs mortar, and 
mix it well with twice its weight of 
black flux and iron filings. Put this 
mixture into a crucible capable of 
holding four times the quantity, and 
give a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, then increaſe haſtily to a white 
heat, and if no fumes of a garlic ſmell 
are perceived during the proceſs, and 
if the particles of iron retain their 
form without being melted, we may 
be ſure that there is no arſenic in the 
compolition. ; 

Corrotive ſublimate is a violent me- 
dicine, corroding and deſtroying all 
the parts of the body that it touches 
more ſpeedily than white arſenic does. 
Taken internally it produees the moſt 
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violent ſymptoms, ſuch as thirſt, ſick- 
neſs, pain, dejection, convulſions, gan- 
grene, and death. 

It is only uſed by farriers to deſtro 
ſungous excreſcences, &c. but theſ 
are better removed by more ſafe ap- 
plications, 


2. Red Corrofive Mercury; or, as it ts 
generally called, Red Precipitate. 


This is made by putting equal 
weight of quickſilver and equa fortis 
into a flat-bottomed glaſs, and ſetting 
them on a ſand until the humidity is 
totally exhaled, and the dry mats has 
acquired a bright red colour, 

his is only uſed externally to de- 
ſtroy fungous fleſh, &c. and if finely 
owdered and mixed with baſilicon, 
it is an excellent digeſtive for foul ill- 
conditioned ulcers. 


3. Dulcified Sublimate or Calomel, 


Which is the white corroſive ſub- 
limate dulcified by the addition of 
crude mercury, the proportion of 
which is fixed by the London College 
to be nine ounces to twelve of the ſub- 
limate, and the mixture is ordered to 
be ſix times ſublimed. 

Of the numerous preparations of 
mercury, this is the moſt frequently 
uſed, and indeed is the beſt adapted 
for internal uſe of any other. It gently 
ſtimulates the ſolids, and all the vir- 
tues attributed to the fimple mercury, 
are poſſeſſed by this in an eminent 
degree, none of the mercurials that 
enter the blood being ſo little difpoſed 
to affect the firſt paſſages, It is prin- 
cipally uſed by farriers in purging 
medicines, and as an alterative for the 
farcy, and other diſorders of a like 
nature. The doſe may be from half 
a dram to two drame, 


QUITTOR BONE. A hard round 
ſwelling upon the coronet, betwixt a 
horle's hee! and the quarter, and moſt 
commonly on the inſide of the foot. 
It is generally occaſioned by ſome 
bruiſe, ſtub prick of a nail, &c, and 
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if care is not taken to prevent it, mat- 
ter will be formed, and break out 
about the hoof, 


QUITTOR. An ulcer formed be- 
twixt the hair and the hoof, and com- 
monly on the inſide quarter of the 
foot. It often ariſes from treads and 
bruiſes, and ſometimes from gravel 
working its way upwards, ard lodg- 
ing itſelf about the coronet. If the 
wound is only ſuperficial, it may be 
caſily effected by cleanſing, dreſſing, 
and waſhing the parts frequently with 
ſpirit of wine, and afterwards putting 
on a plaiſter of baſilicon with a little 
precipitate mixed therewith. But if 
the matter ſinks deep, and has formed 
a lodgment for itſelf under the hoof, 
there is no other way left to effect a 
radical cure, but by taking part of 
the hoof away, which will be attended 
with no great riſk, if the buſineſs is 
{kilfully performed. When the mat- 
ter is lodged near the quarter, it is 
frequently found neceſſary to take off 
the quarter of the hoof, and in that 
caſe the cure is too often but pallia- 
tive, for when the quarter grows up, 
it generally leaves a pretty large ſeam, 
which materially weakens and injures 
the foot. This is what is commonly 
called a falſe quarter, and a horſe that 
has this defect is but of ſmall value, 
as it is great odds if ever he gets per- 
fectly ſound. If the matter by being 
long confined has rotted the coffin 
bone, which is of ſo ſoft and ſpungy 
a nature, that it ſoon becomes carious, 
the opening muſt be made as large as 
poſſible, and the unſound fleſh cut 
away, after which the cautery may 
be applied, and the bone ſhould be 
drefled with doſſils of lint, dipped 
in ſpirit of wine or fimple tincture of 
myrrh, and the wound with pledgits 
dipped in melted baſilicon and ſpirit 
of turpentine, with or without the 
addition of red precipitate, as may be 
thought moſt proper, till the wound 
puts on a favourable appearance, and 
is diſpoſed to heal, and then the 
cure may be compleated by the uſe of 
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any mild healing ointment. When 


the opening is not made with the 
knife, it 1s uſual for farriers to apply 
pieces of ſublimate, which corrode 
the parts, and bring out with them 
pieces of fleſh ; blue vitriol powdered, 
and mixed- with a few drops of the 
oil, is likewiſe uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe; but the knife is at once the 
molt ſafe, and leſs painful method of 
doing the buſineſs. If during the pro- 
greſs of the cure there ſhould ariſe 
any ſymptoms of inflammation, a 
poultice may be applied to the whole 
of the foot over the above-mentioned 
dreſſings, and as a poultice in a great 
meaſure loſes its efficacy with its heat, 
a renewal thereof ſhould be made 
three or four times a day. 

During the cure the horſe ſhould, 
if poſſible, be turned out, at leaſt he 
ſhould not be uſed for any kind of 
labour, 


R. 
ACE-HORSE ſhould be ſome- 


what long-bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle and vigour, very fleet, 
and ſenſible of the ſpurs; at the ſame 
time he ſhould be gentle and tractable, 
and by no means reſtive or ſkittith. 
His head ſhould be ſmall and ſlender, 
with wide noſtrils, and a large throp» 
ple; he muſt have a long reach, his 
legs ſhould be ſomewhat ſmall, but his 
back finews at a good diſtance from 
the bone; his joints muſt be ſhort, 
and his feet weil ſhaped and ſmall, 
tor large over-grown feet are by no 
means adapted for the exerciſe of 
racing. 

A race-horſe ſhould be at leaſt fix 
years of age, for it cannot be expected 
that one under that age can have 
ſtrength ſufficient to carry him through 
a five or ſix-mile beat, without being 

liable 
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liable to be ſtrained or broken down. 
His age being premiſed, the next thing 
to be conſidered is the length of time 
for preparing and training him, which 
by moſt jockies and grooms is allowed 
mould be at leaſt two months, but 
the ſtate of the horſe's body, at the 
time he is put to training, will be the 
beſt guide. For if he be very fat, 
foul, or but lately taken from grals, 
the time allotted above will be barely 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, as it will 
require much airing, great carefulneſs 
in treating, and diſcretion in ſcouting 
to bring him into order; and for the 
horſe that is poor and out of condi- 
tion, as much time as poſſible ſhould 
be allowed, and while his airings are 
but moderate, his feed ſhould be li- 
beral, only care ſhould be taken not to 
cloy him. As for the horſe that is 
already in good condition, and has 
been pretty well exerciſed, a month 
or ſix weeks particular treating will 
be all that is ſufficient. 

A horſe's particular conſtitution 
ſhould likewiſe be attended to as well 
as his general condition, for if at the 
ſame time that he is fat'and foul, he 
is of a waſhy, waſting nature, and apt 
quickly to loſe his fleth, you muſt by 
no means exerciſe him ſo violently as 
if he were of a hardy diſpolition, and 
apt to get fat, let his meat and exerciſe 
be ever ſo coarſe. 

On the other hand, though your 
horſe at the time of taking him up is 
extremely poor, if at the ſame time 
he is naturally hardy, and prone not 
only to recover his fleſh faſt, but to 
retain it long, you muſt on no account 
have too tender a hand, nor forbear 
to give him as much and ſevere exc: - 
ciſe as your own obſervation will in- 
form you is right. As for the par- 
ticular method of management during 
the time of training a horſe for a race, 
&c. ſee the articles HuxrrR and 
MATCH. 


RACK. A wooden frame, made 
on purpoſe to hold hay or other fod- 
der, for horſes and cattle, and prevent 
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them from waſting the ſame by tread- 
ing it under their feet. 


RACE. A pace in which a horſe 
neither truts nor ambles, but ſhuffles 
on, as it were, bet wixt both: the rack- 
ing pace is indeed very much like the 
amble, the only difference being, that 
it is a {wiſter time, and a ſhorter 
tread, | 


RAG, or Raxe, A company or 
herd of young colts, 


RAGOT, is a horſe with ſhort 
legs, a broad croupe, and a itrong 
thick body. A ragot differs from a 
goupart, in that the laſt has more 
ſhoulder, and a thicker neck. 


RAISE, in the manage, ſigniſies to 
make a horſe begin working at cor- 
vets, caprioles, paſſades, &c. Raiſe 
is likewiſe a term ſometimes uſed for 
placing a horſe's head right, and 
making him carry it well, or for hin- 
dering him from carrying low or arm- 
ing himſelf, 


RAISING, with the horſemen, is 
one of the three actions of a horte's 
legs, the ſtay and the tread being the 
other two, which ſee. The raiſing 
or lifting of his leg is good if he per- 
forms it without fear, and with eaſe 
and freedom, not croſting his legs, 
nor carrying his feet too much out 
nor in, at the ſame time care muſt be 
ney to ſee that he bends his knee 
well. 


RAISTY, . or ResTive, A term 
applied to a horſe that is ungovern- 
able, and will go neither backwards 
nor forwards, 


RAKE. A horſe rakes when, hav- 
ing ſtrained his fore quarter, he goes 
lame, and drags the injured leg in a 
kind of ſemicircle, which defect is 
more apparent when he trots than 
when he paces. 


RAKE. To rake a horſe is to 
empty the rectum with one's hand, 
when he is coſtive, or cannot dung, 
for doing of which the hand * 
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be anointed with oil, butter, or hog's 
greaſe. 


RAMINGUE. A horſe called by 
this name is a reſtive ſort of horſe, 
that reſiſts, or cleaves to the ſpurs, 
that is, obſtinately defends himſelf a- 
gainſt them, ſometimes doubling the 
reins, and ſometimes yerking out to 
favour his diſobedience, 


MSE, in the manage, ſignifies to 
glance upon the ground, or go near, 
as ſome horſes are too apt to do in all 
their paces. 


RATS-TAILS. A malignant kind 
of diſeaſe in horſes, reſembling 
ſcratches. It proceeds ſometimes from 
too much reſt, and the keepers negli- 
gence in not rubbing and dreſſing 
them well, alſo by reaſon of their be- 
ing highly kept, and not properly ex- 
erciſed. This diſeaſe makes its ap- 
pearance upon the back finews, and 
may be known by the part being 
without hair, from two or three fin- 
gers breadth below the ham, to the 
very paſtern joint, 

Sometimes the ſcabs are dry, at 
others they ooze ont an acrid watery 
ichor, from the hard cruſts and cal- 
loſities which riſe about the ſurface of 
the legs. 

The moiſt ſort generally gives way 
to drying applications, fuch as Gou- 
lard's extract, a ſolution of white vi- 
triol in vinegar, &c. and the dry hard 
fort generally yields to the ſtrong mer- 
curial ointment. d 

Coach horſes of a large ſize, that 
have their legs loaded with fleſh, hair, 
&c. are more frequently the ſubjccts 
attacked by this and fimilar diſorders, 
than thoſe horſes whoſe legs are of a 
different deſcription ; but they may 
be caſily cured by paying attention 
to the following directions: 

In the firſt place, ride the horſe 
pretty ſmarily till he is warm, which 
will make the veins ſwell, and appear 
better, then bleed him well in the ſet- 
lock veins on both fides, Next day 
Walk the ſores well with warm water, 
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and then clip away all the hair from 
about the affected parts, and anoint, 
them with the following ointment : 


TAKE green copperas and verdi- 

greaſe in fine powder, of each 
four ounces, of common honey 
half a pound, with which mix 
the other ingredients well, and 
keep it for uſe, Or, 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of oil 
of bays, a quarter of an ounce of 
oil of turpentine, and fix drams 
of quickſilver, which rub with 
the oil of turpentine till the glo- 
bules of quickſilver diſappear, at- 
ter which add the oil of bays, and 
ſtir the whole together till it 18 
perfectly united into an uniform 
ointment, with which anoint the 
horſe's legs two or three times a 
day, and when he comes from 


exerciſe, which ſhould be daily 


given him in moderation, his legs 
ſhould be well waſhed with foap 
and warm water, and wiped dry. 


Should not the diſorder yield in a 
little time to the uſe of theſe applica- 
tions, it will clearly evince, that there 
is ſome acrimouy in the juices which 
wants correcting. 


RAT-TAILED HORSE. One that 
has little or no hair on his tail, 


RATTLING IN THE SHEATH. 
A term applied to a horſe when he 
makes a noiſe in the ſkinny part of 
his yard, 

RAZE. A term in the manage 
which ſignifies that a horſe's corner 
teeth ceaſe to be hollow, and that the 
cavity where the black mark was is 
filled up, ſo that the tooth appears 
ſmooth and even. 


RNARING AN END, in horſe- 
manſhip, is when a horſe riſes ſo high 
as to endanger his coming over upon 
the rider. When a horſe does this, 
he muſt have the bridle given him, 
and the rider ſhould bear forwards 
with all his weight, and give him both 
the ſpurs ſmartly as he is coming 

down 
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down again, but by no means ſhould 
he be ſpurred as he is rifing, for that 
would be almoſt certain to make him 
come over. 


RED LEAD may be made by melt- 
ing any quantity of the metal in an 
unglazed earthen veſſel, and keeping 
it ſtirring with an iron ſpatula till it 
falls into a powder, which is blackiſh 
at firſt, afterwards yellow, and laſtly 
red; but care muſt be taken in doing 
this, that the fire is not ſo hot as to 
run the lead into a vitrious maſs. The 
making of this article is, however, a 
diſtin&t buſineſs, and the manufac- 
turers of it melt large quantities of 
lead at a time, on the bottom of a 
reverberatory furnace built for the 
purpole, and ſo contrived that the 
flame continually acts upon a very 
large ſurface of the melted metal, 
which ſurface is continually changed 
by the workmen's raking it, and draw- 
ing it backward and forward, till the 
fluidity of the lead is deſtroyed, after 
which the calx is only now and then 
turned, till it acquires its proper co- 
lour, and then the whole is removed. 

Red lead is frequently adulterated 
with red ochre, but the cheat is eaſily 
diſcovered by melting it. 

Red lead is of a very drying nature, 
and is frequently uſed by farriers in 
plaiſters, and other compoſitions for 
that purpoſe. 


REINS. Two long lips of leather 
faſtened on each fide of a curb, or 
ſnaffle bitt, for the rider to hold in his 
hand, and guide the horſe by. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle gave the 
name of Reins likewiſe to two ſtraps 
or ropes of the caveſſon, which he or- 
dered to be made faſt to the girths or 
pommel of the ſaddle, with a deſign 
that the rider might pull them occa- 
fionally with his hand, in order to 
ſupple and bend the horſe's neck. 


REIN (FaLsE) is a lathe of leather 
ſometimes paſſed through the arch of 
the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck, 
but the Duke of Newcaſtle diſapproves 
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of the uſe of it, and ſays that it ſlacke 
the curb, and makes the bitt of nv 
effect. 
REINS OF A HORSE. 
article KipN E. 
REMOLADE. A kind of com- 


pound honey- charge, made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


See the 


TAKE lees of wine three pints, and 
half a pound of hog's greaſe, 
which boil well together for the 
ſpace of half an hour, or till they 
become well and thoroughly in- 
corporated ; then add honey, 
common pitch, Burgundy pitch, 
and common turpentine, of each 
half a pound. Stir theſe ſeveral 
ingredients well together over the 
tire, till they are melted and in- 
timately mixed, then add a quar- 
ter of a pound of bole armoniac 

in fine powder, and removing the 

veſſel from off the fire, keep ſtir- 
ring the whole together till it is 
nearly cold, when, if the charge 
is not thick enough, it may be 
brought to a proper conſiſtence 
with a little wheat flour, and if it 
ſhould prove too thick, it muſt 
be thinned by adding a little wine 
lees. 

The uſe of this charge is to remove 
old griefs of the ſhoulders and legs, 
ſwaying of the back, and ſuch like 
infirmities, or to ſtrengthen any part 
that has been recently bruiſed or 
ſtrained, 


Remolade for the Hoof Bound. 


TAKE a pound of Burgundy pitch, 
half a pound of common turpen- 
tine, and a quarter of a pint of 
ſallad oil, melt the whole toge- 
ther over a ſlow fire, and thicken 
it well with wheat flour. When 
this is grown lukewarm, charge 
the whole foot with it, and let it 
remain on as long as may be 
thought proper. Previous to the 


application of this charge, it may 
not be amiſs to poultice the 
horſe's foot once a day for a week 

or 
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or nine days with the following 
poultice: 


Taxe a pound of linſeed meal, and 
a quart of ſtrong vinegar, and 
boil them together over a briſk 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſtirring till they come to a proper 
conſiſtence, then add a ſufficient 
quantity of oil or hog's liquor, 
to keep the poultice from drying 
too much, and apply it pretty 
warm to the diſeaſed foot. 


There are feveral other forms of 
remolade to be met with in books of 
farriery, for bringing down ſwellings 
occaſioned by blows, &c. but the 
#pirits of wine, with the addition of a 
little Goulard's extract of lead, is a 
much eaſier application, and will an- 
ſwer every intention that can be ex- 
pected from theſe more complex com- 
poſitions. 


RENETTE. An inſtrument of po- 
liſhed fteel, with which farriers ſound 
or probe a prick in a horſe's foot. 


REPART, in the manage, ſignifies 
to put a horſe forward, or make him 
part a ſecond time, 


REPOLON, A kind of manage, 
of which the Italians were ſome time 
ago very fond; but of which the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, and other eminent 
horſemen of this country, by no means 
approve, alledging, that it is only 
riding a horſe ſtraight forward on a 
gallop for half a mile, or thereabouts, 
and then turning aukwardly, and 
making a falſe manage. 


REPOSTE, is the horſe's anſwer- 
ing a ſtroke of the ſpurs or rod, by a 
_ with one or both of his hind 

ect. | 


REPRISE, is a leſſon repeated, or 
a purge recommenced ; as to give 
breath to a horſe upon the four cor- 
ners of the volt, with only one repriſe, 
is to do it all at one breath. 


RESTY (or REsTivE) HORSE, is 
ene that is unruly and vicious, that 
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ſtops ſhort, and will not go but which 
way he pleaſes. 


RETAIN. A term applied tomares 
that hold to the horſe, and conceive 
after covering. 


RETOIN (or BLISTERIX Y OINT - 
MENTS, are prepared various ways, 
according to the fancy of the farrier. 
The principal in uſe are made as fol- 

ow : 


Tak bafilicon made with turpen- 
tine four ounces, black pepper 
and ginger in powder, of each 
half an ounce, Spaniſh flies two 
drams ; powder the flies, and 
incorporate all the ingredients 
above-mentioned with the baſili- 
con, Or, 


Take a quarter of a pound of ba- 
ſilicon, one ounce of red preci- 
pitate, half an ounce of euphor- 
bium, and two drams of the 
flies as above-mentioned. Or, 
what is more efficacious than 
either of the foregoing, 


Take oil of bays four ounces, eu- 
phorbium in powder two ounces, 
Spaniſh flies half an ounce, and 
turpentine one ounce, mix them 
all together, and make an gint- 
ment. 


Theſe ointments muſt all be made 
cold, for were they to be heated for 
the purpoſe of incorporating them, 
the flies, which are the moſt effica- 
cious part of the compoſition, would 
loſe their efficacy, and render the 
whole of no uſe. 

The uſe of theſe applications to 
horſes, is the ſame as that of bliſters 
to the human body, namely, to eva- 
cuate acrimonious humours, and make 
revulſions. They are alſo of great 
ſervice to cold pituitous ſwellings, or 
where the muſcles and ligaments are 
affected with too much humidity, for 
by draining off part of the moiſture, 
the fibres recover their tone, and the 
part is reſtored to action. Bliſters are 


likewiſe frequently uſed to difvlvs 


Hh any 
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any colloſity or hardneſs that remains 
after a blow or bruiſe, and if applicd 
in time they ſeldom fail of proving 
effectual. 


RETRATTS, or Parcs, if negle&- 
ed, may occaſion dangerous ſores, and 
feſter and cat into the tendinous parts 
of the feet ſo much, as to render it im- 
poſſible for the feet to be ſaved, and 
therefore it behoves every one who 
has a misfortune of this kind happens 
to his horſe, to take all poſtible care 
to prevent the conſequences which 
may enſue from miſmanagement or 
neglect. 

For this reaſon, whenever a black- 
ſmith ſhoes a horſe, and perceives 
that he cringes or ſhrinks at each blow 
of the hammer upon the nail, he 
ſhould immediately pull it out, and if 
the blood follows, there is not much 
danger of any bad conſequence at- 
tending, he need only take care not to 
drive another nail in the ſame place, 
as ſuch an accident will ſeldom occa- 
ſion a horſe even to go lame, though 
he is ridden immediately after. 

Whenever a horſe halts immediately 
after being ſhod, you may germ ynve 
conclude that ſome of the nails preſs 
the vein, or touch the quick, and the 
only remedy is to have the ſhoe im- 
mediately taken off the lame foot, and 
the foot accurately ſearched, to know 
whether any ſpirituous or other ap- 
plication will be neceſſary. 


RHEUM. A flowing down of hu- 
mours from the head of a horſe on 
the lower parts. This diſtemper is 
ſuppoſed to proceed from cold, and 
may be known by the horſe's teeth 
becoming looſe, and appearing long, 
owing to the ſhrinking up of his gums. 
For the cure ſee the article CoLp. 


RHEUMATIC (or BLEak) EYES, 
in horſes, are generally occaſioned by 
a flux of humours from the head to 
them, and ſometimes by blows or 
bites. The ſymptoms are a continual 
watering of the eye, and the animal 
mutting the lid cloſe, and ſometimes 
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the parts ſurrounding the eye are con- 
ſiderably ſwelled. | 

The cure in moſt caſes of this kind 

will be eaſily effected, by bathing the 
part two or three times a day with a 
little of Goulard's lotion, made in the 
proportion of a table ſpoonful of the 
extract to a pint of ſoft ſpring water. 

Some indeed apply bole armomac, 

mixed up with vinegar and the whites 
of eggs into a kind of paſte; and 
others recommend the following ap- 
plication : 

TAKE a new-laid egg, and roaſt it 
hard, then take off the ſhell, and 
cut it through the middle, and 
having taken out the yolk, put a 
piece of white vitriol, of about 
the bigneſs of a hazel nut, into 
the cavity, then join the two 
halves of the egg together, and 
wrap all up in a piece of fine 
linen rag, and infuſe the whole 
for the ſpace of fix or eight hours 
in half a glaſs of roſe water, after 
which throw away the ſoaked 
egg, and put eight or ten drops 
of the infuſion into the affected 
eyes, night and morning, till the 

cure is completed. 


RHEUMATISM, or SciaT1c 
GovuT. A diſeaſe to which horſes 
are equally liable with the human ſpe- 
cies, and which is produced from the 
ſame cauſes, the principal of which is 
obſtructed perſpiration, or from taking 
cold. This diſtemper is not danger- 
ous, though it muſt always be painful 
to the poor animal, and is frequently 
of long continuance, Sometimes, 
owing to the unſkilfulneſs of farriers, 
and the inability of the horſe to tell 
his feelings, this complaint is looked 
upon as proceeding from ſome ſtrain, 
bruiſe, & c. and treated accordingly ; 
but it would perhaps contribute great- 
ly to the ſpeedy recovery of horſes 
that are lame without any apparent 
cauſe, to treat that lameneſs as a rheu- 
matic affection, particularly conſider- 
ing how ſudden the tranſitions from 
heat to cold are in our climate, _ 

that 


* 
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that nothing is more likely to produce 
the complaint in queſtion, than ſuch 
tranſitions. 

Perhaps there cannot be a better 
external application deviſed, for the 
cure of this complaint, than a liniment 
compoſed of equal parts of common 
ſweet oil and ſpirit of fa! armoniac, 
made warm, ard well rubbed into 
the parts affected twice or three times 
a day, particularly if proper internal 
medicines are given at the ſame time, 
ſuch as the following alterative ball : 


Taxe of gum guaiacum three 
ounces, calomel fix drams, cam- 
phor the ſame quantity, liquorice 
powder two ounces, and with vo- 
latile tincture of guaiacum make 


the whole into a maſs, to be di- 


vided into fix balls, of which give 
him one night and morning, con- 

tinuing the uſe of thein for nine 
days or a fortnight. 

During the time of taking theſe 
balls, and uſing the above mentioned 
liniment, the horſe ſhould be well 
cloathed, and ſhould drink nothing 
cold, for as it is the nature of the 
medicine preſcribed to open the pores, 
and carry off the diſorder by inſenſible 
perſpiration, every thing that is likely 


to promote that operation of nature 


ſhould be carefully attended to. 


RHUBARB. A plant of the dock 
kind, with palmated leaves, and large 
ſpikes of whitiſh coloured flowers. — 
The root is the only part in uſe, aud 
is brought to us in large quantities 
from China, and from Siberia by the 
way of Ruſha, though as good rhu- 
barb plants have been raiſed in our 


phylic gardens as any that are met 


with abroad. 

Two ſorts of the root are met with 
in the ſhops, namely, one from Turkey 
or Ruſſia, and another from the Eaſt 
Indies ; but there is not a great deal 
of difference in their ſtrength and ac- 
tivity, and whether rhubarb is of the 
Turkey or Indian kind, that which is 
of a lively colour when cut, firm, 
ſolid, but not hard „that is cally re- 
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duced to powder, and when in that 
ſtate is of a bright yellow colour, 
ſhould be choſen, 

It is a mild purgative, and operates 
without violence or irritation, and be- 
ſides its purgative quality, it is ob- 
ſerved to poſſeſs an aſtringency, by 
which it ſtrengthens the tone of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and proves 
ſerviceable in all diarrhzas, and dif- 
orders proceeding from a relaxation 
of the fibres. 

It is particularly ſerviceable to ſuch 
horſes as are afflicted with the yellow 
Jaundice, for which purpoſe it ſhould 
be joined with ſoap, &c. It may be 
taken to the quantity of two or three 
ounces for a doſe. 

RIBS OF A HORSE, are in all 
thirty-four in number, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed into true and falſe ; the former 
of which are the nine uppermoſt on 
each fide, which are alſo joined to the 
rack bones of the back, and to the 
breaſt bones, incompaſſing the whole 
tipper cavity. The latter are eight in 
number on each fide, and they are not 
ſo ſtraight and rigid as the true ones, 
beſides which they grow gradually 
ſhorter as they approach nearer to the 
loins, leaving an opening for the ſto - 
mach and belly. The ſhape of a 
horſe's Belly depends in a great mea- 
ſure upon the length or ſhortneſs of 
theſe ribs, for the larger they are in 
compaſs, the more round and com- 
pleat a horſe looks, and thoſe horſes 
in which they are ſhort, can never 
carry good bellies. All the ribs are 
thick and ſtrong towards the back, 
but at the lower extremities they are 
thinner and flatter, by which they act 
in a manner like ſprings, and are en- 
abled to dilate and contract in reſpi- 
ration, and when they are*juſtly pro- 
portioned, they add conſiderably to 
the length and goodneſs of a horſe's 
wind. 

All the ribs are withinſi le remark- 
ably.ſmooth, and covered with a very 
ſine membrane, that the vital parts 
which they encircle may not be in- 


jured by them. 
Hh 2 RIDGFS 
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RIDGES (or Weixkrts) OF A 
HORSE's MOUTH, are rifings of 
Heſh in the roof of the mouth, run- 


ning acroſs from one lide ts the other, 
with furrovs between them. 


It is upon the third or fonrth of 
theſe ridges that the ſtroke is given 
with the horn to bleed ſuch horſes as 


are overheated in the mouth, or parts 
adjacent, 


RIDGEL. A horſe that has been 
but half cut, 


RIFTS (Broopy) in a horfe's 
mouth or palate, ſhould be firſt waſh- 
ed with falt and vinegar till the place is 
raw, and then with the decoction of 
tue inner bark of the elm tree ſweeten- 
ed with honey, two or three times a 
Gay, tilla cure is compleated, 


RIG. A horſe that has had one of 


his ſtones cut out, and yet has got à 
colt. 


RINGCBONE. A hard ſwelling on 
the lower part of a horſe's paſtern, 
that generally reaches haif round on 
the fore part, and derives its name 
from the reſemblance it bears to a 
ring. It often ariſes from bruiſes, 
ſtraius, &c. and when it comes be- 
mind, which is ſometimes «he cafe, 
from the animal's being put frequent- 
ly upon his haunches while too 
young, for in that attitude a horſe 
throws the weight of his body as 
much (or more) upon his paſterns than 
upon his hocks. 

When a ringbone appears diſtinctly 
round the paſtern, and does not run 
town the coronet, ſo as to affect the 
coffin joint, it ig eafily cured ; but if 
it takes its riſe from ſome ſtrain or 
affection ei the joint itſelf, or if a cal- 
loſity is formed under the round liga- 
ment that covers the joint, the cure 
is at beſt doubtful, and frequently im- 
practicable, .as in this caſe it too fre- 
quently degenerates into a quittor, 
and forms an ulcer upon the hoof.— 
Thoſe ringbones that appear on colts, 
Kc. will frequently go away of them» 
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ſelves, without any application at all, 
and when the ſubſtance remains, a 
bliſter or two will in general remove 


it, except by being let alone too long, 


it has acquired a great degree of hard- 
neſs and calloſity, in which caſe it 
will perhaps require both bliſtering 
and ftring. 

To enfure the ſucceſs of the laſt 
mentioned operation on ringbones, it 
ſhould be performed with a much 
thinner inſtrument than what is com- 
monly made ufe of for that purpoſe, 
and the lines or raſes ſhould be made 
at little more than a quarter of an 
inch diſtance, croſfins them obliquely ; 
and when this is done, a mild bliſter 
ſhould be applied over the whole, 
and the horſe turned out to graſs. 


RIVET, in the manage, is the ex- 
tremity of the nail that leans or reſts 


upon the horn of a horſe's foot when 
he is ſhod. 


ROD, in the manage, a ſwitch or 
whip, held by the horſeman in his 
right hand, partly to repreſent a ſword, 
but more eſpecially to conduct the 
horſe, and fecond the effects of the 
hands and heels, 


ROPE, Corn, or STRAP, in the 
manage, is a large ftrap faſtened round 
a pillar, and to which the horſe is tied 
when the groom firſt begins to quicken 
and ſupple him, and teach him to fly 
from the rod, and gallop true. In 
manages that have no pillar in the 
center, a man generally ſupplies its 
place, by ſtanding in the middle, and 
holding the end of the rope in his 
hands, 


ROVES of two pillars, are the ropes 
or reins of a cavaſſon, to which a horſe 
is faſtened that works between two 
Pillars. 


 ROSIN, or Rr s, is what remains 
in the bottom of the ſtill after the dil- 


tillation of ſpirit of turpentine, and 


partakes greatly of its nature. It 19 
frequently given to horſes in diuretig 
balls, and for opening 1 
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But its principal uſe is in plaiſters, 
very few of which are made without 
it. 
ROSEMARY. A large ſhrubby 
plant, with long narrow ſtiff leaves fet 


in pairs, of a dark green above, and 


hoary underneath, with flowers of a 
pale bluiſh colour, It is a native of 
Spain, and the ſouthern parts of 
France, but grows tolerable well with 
us, particalarly if planted againſt a 
wall with a ſouthern aſpect. It is a 
warm aromatic plant, good in all diſ- 
orders of the nerves, particularly if 
they ariſe from too mach humidity. 
The flowers are by ſome writers ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the greateft virtues, 
but it appears from experiments, that 
when they are ſeparated from the 
other parts, they have little faſte or 
ſmell, and conſequently the leaves 
mult be the ſtrongeſt, and moſt fit fo 
uſe, | 


ROUND, or VoLTE, in the ma. 
nage is a circular head, See the ar- 
ticle VOLTE, 


ROUNDING OF A HORSE, or 
to make a horſe round, is a common 
expreſſion for all kinds of manage up- 
on rounds z ſo that to round a horſe 
upon a walk, trot, or gallop, is nothing 
more than to make bim carry his fhoul- 
ders and haunches compactly or rcund- 
ly, upon a greater or leſſer circle, with- 
out traverſing or hearing to one fide. 
In order to perfect him the better in 
this exerciſe, you muſt make ute of the 
rope in the center, and work him well 
with that, till ſuch time as he has ac- 
quired the habit of rounding without 
making points. In working upon 
volts, you ſhould never change your 
hand, unleſs it be to preſs your horſe 
forward.in rounding him. 

ROUSSINS. A kind of ſtrong, 
well knit, well ſtoned horſes, which 
are commonly carried into France 
from Germany or Holland, though 
France itſelt produces ſome of them, 


ROWEL OF A SPUR, the goads 
or pricks thereof, formed like a ſtar. 
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ROWEIL.. A kind of iſſue made 
in horſes for inward ſtrains, hard 
ſwellings, &c. The operation is per- 
formed as follows: — A ſmall flit is 
made through the ſkin, about a hand's 
breadth below the part affected, big 
enough to put a large gooſe quill in; 
the fkin is raiſed from the fleſh, the 
quill introduced at the opening, and 
the ſkin blowed from the fleſh up- 
wards and all round, tc a conliderable 
diſtance; the hole is then ſtopped 
with the finger, and the part blown is 
beat with a hazle, or fome other ſtick , 
and the wind ſpread with the hand 
ali over, and then let go. This being 
done, a ſkain of horſe-hair, or red 
farſnet, half the thickneſs of the little 
finger, or more, 1s put in a rowelling 
needle, ſeven or eight inches long, 
and the needle is put in the hole, and 
drawn out again ſeven or eight inches 
higher, then the needle is drawn out, 
and the two ends of the rowel are 
tied together, anointed with baſilicon, 
or ſome other kind of &igeſtive oint- 
ment, and drawn backwards and for- 
wards every day, to make the putrid 
matter diſcharge itſelf the better. 

Other operators make an inciſion 
through the ſkin for about? three 
eighths of an inch in length, and then 
feparate the ſtzin from the fleſh with 
the finger, or a blunt horn, all round 
the orifice, as far as they can conve- 
niently reach; they then introduce 2 
thin round piece of leather, about the 


tize of a crown piece, with a large 


round hole in the middle of it, into 
the wound; but previous to its intro- 
ducticn, the leather is covered with 
lint or tow, and dipped into melted 
baſilicon; a pledgit of tow dipped 
into the ſame ointment is likewiſe put 
into the orifice, in order to keep out. 
the cold air, which would in ſome 
caſes be productive of difagrecable 
effects. The rowelling being thus 
completed, the parts around it ſoon 
ſwell to a con ſiderable diſtance, a plen- 
tirul diſcharge from the orifice of yel- 
lowiſh ſerum or lymph ſoon follows, 
and three or four days after the dii- 

charge 
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charge is converted into thick white 
matter, at which time the rowel is ſaid 
to ſuppurate. The opinion of different 
authors reſpecting the utility of rowels 
is various, ſome making them of the 
greateſt ſervice in almoſt every diſ- 
eaſe, while others think them not 
only uſeleſs, but prejudicial in all 
caſes, Perhaps it would be no difli- 
cult matter for a judicious practitioner 
to draw the line betwixt theſe two 
extremes, and then there is no doubt 
they will frequently be found of very 
great ſervice, 


RUBICAN COLOUR of a horſe 
is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a little 
grey or white upon the flanks, but ſo 
that this grey or white is not the pre- 
dominating colour there, . 


RUDE MOTIONS of a horſe, are 
beſt checked by the rider's aCting as 
oppoſite as poſlible thereto, For in- 
{tauce, if the horſe riſes before, the 
body ſhould be bent a little towards 
him; and ſor the ſame reaſon, when 
he raiſes his croupe, or ſtrikes ont be- 
hind, the body ſhould be leaned back- 
ward, for were the motion of the 
horſe to be followed, the rider would 
be in great danger of being thrown by 
his body getting too forward ; the 
ſafeſt way is undoubtedly to fit as 
nearly ſtraight as poſſible, and then 
the horſe's action will be ealily bal- 
lanced by a tritling exertion of the 
rider. 


RUE. A ſmall ſhrubby plant, com- 
mon in molt gardens, where it flowers 
in June, and holds its green leaves all 
the winter, We frequently find a 
narrow-leaved kind in the market, 
which ſome cultivate in preference to 
the broader-leaved, and more com- 
mon, but there is very little difterence 
in their ſtrength or qualities. The 


whole plant has a ſtrong diſagreeable_ 


ſmell, and a naufeous bitter pungent 
taſte ; the leaves, when in full vigour, 
are extremely acrid, inſomuch that 
they frequently inflame and bliſter the 
hands of thoſe that gather them. With 
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regard to their medical virtues, they 
ſtimulate powerfully, and are attenu- 
ating and cleanfing, It is uſed by 
ſome farriers in fevers and nervous 
diſorders, likewiſe to deſtroy worms; 
and externally it is a good ingredient 
in emollient fomentations. 


RULES FOR BUYING HORSES, 
As what has been laid down on this 
hcad, under the article draught horſe, 
is ina manner applicable to ſuch only 
as belong to the plough or cart, we 
thought it would not be amils to give 
in this place a few general rules, for 
the benefit of all ſuch as may be un— 
der the neceſſity of buying horſes for 
the road, field, &c. &. 

And fiſt, in reſpect to colour, 
though a good horfe, according to the 
old adage, cannot be of a bad colour, 
yet there are ſome colours better, and 
much more defiravle than others, as 
the dapple grey for its beauty, the 
brown bay for ſervice, and the black 
for both. NE. 

Secondly, the horſe's paces ſhould 
correſponf with the end for which he 
is intended: if for war, he muſt be 
fleet, ſtrong, and courageous, and in 
like manner it ſhould be conſidered 
what ſhowd be his paces if he is in- 
tended for any other purpoſes. 

In walking or trotting him, obſerve 
that he does not take up his feet in 
an awkward ſlovenly manner, but 
quick, ſtrong, and without interfering 
with his other legs. 

For galloping, that horſe is heſt that 
takes up his feet nimbly from the 
ground, but does not lift them high, 
but ſtretches out his fore legs, and 
follows nimbly with his others, neither 
cutting under the knee, nor clapping 
one foot on the other, but always 
leading with the off leg, and not with. 
the near. Such a horſe is faid to gal- 
Jop handſomely and true, and is fitteſt 
for any employment that requires 
ſwiftneſs, If a horſe gallops round, 
and raiſes his legs high, he is then ſaid 
to gallop ſtrongly, aud is fitteſt for the 
wars, or ſome other laborious as 
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If he gallops ſlow, and yet ſure, he 
may do for the road; but if he gal- 
lops laboriouſly, and throws his feet 
abont in a confuſed manner, the buyer 
may conclude that he is good for no 
'kind of galloping ſervice whatever, 
For double carriage, and heavy bur- 
thens, choice ſhould be made of large 
and bony horſes. The middle ſized 
horſe, that ſhows alittle blood, is beſt 
for pleature and general employ ments, 
and galloways for eaſe and ſummer 
hacks. But beſide being able to judge 
properly of a horſe's ſize and paces, 
the buyer thould be able to diſcover 


any natural deformities, accidental 


defects, or inward maladies, to which 
a horſe is liable, and theſe are fo nu- 
merous, and different in their nature 
and appearance, as to require no little 
ſkill in the perſon who undertakes to 
diſcriminate them, 

In order, however, to avoid as much 
as poſſible any impoſition being prac- 
tiſed upon you, obſerve in the firſt 
place how a horſe ſtands to view in 
the ſtable after being ſtripped of his 
cloathing, if his general form 1s goad, 
and his countenance chearful and 
pleaſant, you may venture to order 
him out, but be ſure you are the laſt 
perſon in the ſtable, and indeed it 
would not be amiſs if you could be 
there firſt likewiſe, or it is ten to one 
but he is played ſome trick or other 
with, in order to make him appear to 
the moſt advantage. 

2. Obſerve his ears, and if they are 
ſmall, thin, ſhort, pointed, and he 
moves them briſkly about, or if they 
are long and well ſet on, it is a mark 
of beauty, courage, and mettle ; but 
if they are thick, flouching, wide ſet, 
and without motion,. they betoken 
dullneſs, and a vicious diſpoſition. 

3. Obſerve if his face ſwells a little 
out ward, and if he has a ſtar, or white 
blaze of a moderate ſize, or a white 
ſaip on his noſe or lip, they are all 
marks of beauty; but if his face be 
flat, cloudy, or ſcowling, his forehead 
like a trencher, the ſtar or mark in his 
face placed awry, his noſe raw or 
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without hair, or his whole face bald, 
he can have no claim to the title of a 
handſome faced horſe. 

4. As he is being led out of the 
ſtable, cauſe the perſon who leads 
him to ſtop at the door juſt as his 
head peeps out, and while all his body 
ſtill remains within, and examine his 
eyes. In doing this, never look full 
at the eye, but in an oblique direction: 
if the eye in the hottom of the white 
part has a reddiſh caſt, or is of a co- 
lour like a withered leaf, decline pur- 
chafing him, for it is ten to one but 
ſuch a horſe goes blind in the long 
run. A moon-eyed horſe is known 
by his weeping, and keeping his eyes 
ſhut at the beginning of the diſtem- 
per; but as the moon changes, he 
gradually begins to recover his ſight, 
and in a fortnight or three weeks ſecs 
as well or nearly as before he had the 
diſeaſe, Dealers, when they happen 
to have ſuch a horſe to diſpoſe of at 
the time of his weeping, have always 
ſome excuſe or other for it, as that it 
was occaiioned by a blow, or that he 
has got a bit of hay or ſtraw, or ſome 
ſuch thing, by accident in it ; they 
likewiſe take care to wipe away the 
humour, that it may not be perceived; 
but the perſon who buys a horſe 
ſhould be very exact in examining the 
eyes, and in doing this he muſt have 
regard to both the time and place of 
doing it, for bad eyes will frequently 
appear good in winter, when there is 
ſnow upon the ground, and oftentimes 
good eyes will appear bad by being 
viewed in an improper direction, — 
Never let a horſe's eyes be examined 
by the ſide'of a white wall, for that is 
of all others the moſt likely place to 
be deceived in, and in ſuch a place 
dealers like to ſhew a moon-eyed 
horſe. The moon-eyed horſe has, in 
addition to the ſymptoms above-men- 
tioned, always one eye larger than 
the other, and above his lids you may 
generally diſcover wrinkles or circles. 
If you obferve any fleſhy excreſcences 
at the corners of his eyes, in ſhapelike 
the beard of an oyſter, and covering a 

part 
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part of the pupil, they are whitlows, 
and though apparently of no great 
cemſequence, will ſometimes take to 
growing, and get ſo large as to deprive 
the horſe entirely of his fight. Round, 
large, black ſhining eyes, ſtarting, as 
it were, from the head of the horſe, 
or the black part filling up the whole 
of the ſocket, fo that little or no white 
is to be ſeen, are excellent marks; but 
when the eyes are uneven, wrinkled, 
or very ſmall, they are not only un- 
comely, but betoken weakneſs, If 
they appear red and fiery, they be- 
token moon eyes, which is next to 
total blindneſs, and if white or walled 
it indicates a weak fight, and ſuch 
horſes are generally ſtarting, and find- 
ing bugbears, which renders it both 

ery unpleaſant and very unſafe to 
ride them. Should there appear any 
white ſpecks on the black part of the 
eve, beware of the pearl or web. If 
they look hollow and ſunk in the head, 
expect ſuch will ſoon be blind. If the 
black part does not fill the ſocket, or 
near toit, or if when they move there 
is as much white to be ſeen as black, 
it indicates weakneſs, and a ſulky diſ- 
poſition. 

5. In handling his cheeks and chaps, 
obſerve whether the bones are lean 
and thin, the ſpace betwixt them 
veide, the thropple or windpipe large, 
and as much as a man can graſp, the 
void ſpace without knots or kernels, 
and the jaws generally ſo large that 
the neck ſeems to couch within them, 
ſor theſe are all excellent figns of great 
wind, courage, and ſoundneſs of body; 
if, on the contrary, the chaps are fat and 
thick, the place 'betwixt them filled 
up with grots ſubſtance, and the wind- 
Pipe ſinall, they are ſigns of ſhort 
wind, and much inward foulneſs. If 
the void ſpace on handling is found 
full of knots and kernels, he will be 
in danger from the ſtrangles, glanders, 
or other like diſorders. The ſtrangles 
is a ſwelling betwixt the nether jaw 
bones, which diſcharges a white mat- 
ter. This diſorder generally attacks 
horſes that are from three to five 
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years of age, and there are no young 
horſes but what are liable to have it, 
though ſuch are ſree from knots, ker- 
nels, &c. about the parts hable to be 
affected. If he has any flat glandular 
ſubſtance attached to the lower jaws, 
which give him pain when preſſed, it 
indicates that he will ſome time or 
other have the glandere. There is 
another diſorder which a good deat! 
reſembles the ſtrangles, and is called 
Morfoundering, but the ſwelling of 
the jaws is leſs, and there is a diſcharge 


from the noſe. If the ſwelling is long, 


like to a whetſtone, and cloſe by his 
chaps, then take care of the vives, or 
ſome other diſorder equally as bad. 

6. His noſtrils ſhould be open, dry, 
wide, and large, ſo that upon any 
ſtirring the internal redneſs is diſcover» 
ed. The muzzle ftould be ſmall, the 
mouth deep, and the lips ſhould meet 
equally ; theſe betoken courage, wind, 
and health ; but if his noſtrils are nar- 
row, he will have but little wind ; or 
if his muzzle is clumſy, he will in 
general be found dull and inactive, — 
If his mouth is ſhallow, he will never 
carry a bitt well; and if his upper lip 
will not reach his lower one, be al- 
ſured that either old age or infirmities 
have marked him out for the dogs. 

7, His breaſt ſhould be broad, ſwel- 
ling, and full, for that betokens 
ſtrength and vigour. Narrow-breaſted 
horſes are generally weak, and apt to 
ſtumble, or interfere before, and at 
beſt they are not fit for any violent 
toil or ſtrong labour, In ſhewing a 
horſe, the dealer will (if he can) place 
him with his fore feet on a higher 
ground than his hind ones, in order 
that the ſhoulder may appcar further 
in his back, and make him higher in 
ſight than he really is; but the buyer 
ſhould cauſe him to be led on level 
ground, and take notice that his 
ſhoulders lie well into his back, for an 
upright ſhouldered horſe throws his 
weight too forward, which is both 
diſagreeable and unſafe to the rider. 
If the buyer does not look ſharp about 
him, the dealer will contrive to Fes 
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his near leg before the other, in order 
to make the ſhoulders appear to lie 
further into the back; for this reaſon 
he ſhould take care to ſee them placed 
even, and then he will be able to form 
a true judgment of the ſhoulders. His 
knees ſhould ſtand nearly cloſe, and 
his toes quite in a line, neither turn- 
ing in nor out, for then he will be ſure 
not to cut, and if he lifts his legs to a 
moderate height, and neither moves 
them clumſily, nor goes too near the 
ground, it is more than probable he 
will turn out uſeful. 

8. Obſerve well his fore thighs from 
the elbows to the knees, and remark 
if they are ruſh-grown, well kardened 
within, finewy, fleſhy, and ſwelling 
- outward, for theſe are all ſigns of 
ſtrength and activity. 

9. His knees ſhould be well pro- 
portioned, clean, finewy, and cloſe 
knit; but if they are out of propor- 
tion with the other parts of his legs, 
or if one is larger than the other, he 
has received ſome injury ; if his knees 
ſeem ſwelled, he is gouty; and if the 
hair is rough, and appears as if it had 
been ſeared, depend upon it he is a 
tumble-down, and would frequently 
make you ſweat for the ſafety of your 
neck, 

10. His legs, from the knees to the 
paſterns, ſhould be lean, flat, and 
ſinewy, and the inward part of the 
knee without ſeams, or being hair- 
broken, for if there are knots within. 
ſide of the legs they are ſplents, if on 
the outſides they are at leaſt unnatural 
excreſcences and blemiſhes; if there 
are ſcabs under his knee withinſide, 
they in all probability are occaſioned 
by the ſwift cut, which ſhows that he 
will badly endure ſwift trotting or 
galloping ; if ſcabs are found above 
Lis paſterns on the inſide, it indicates 
that he interferes in going; or if ſcabs 
are univerſally diſfufed over tis legs, 
he muſt be either very foul, or have a 


touch of the mange; if his legs be 


fat, round, and fleihy, he will not en- 
dure much labour; and if ſeams, ſcabs, 
and hair brokeuneſs is found within» 
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fide the knee, he either has, or is like- 
ly to have the mallenders, which will 
occaſion him to go clumſily, and is 
frequently very hard to cure. 

11. Obſerve his feet, and if there 
are a number of little exereſcences 
round the hoof which encloſes the 
foot, he has got what are called cir- 
cled fect, which often arife from old 
grievances, and foundering. Dealers, 
when they have horſes of this deſcrip- 
tion on their hands, raſp off the ſę pro- 
tuberances, and then black the hoof 
over, in order to conceal the effect of 


the raſp. If theſe tubercles were only 


on the ſurface of the hoot, they would 
be of little detriment to the horſe, 
but they are generally found likewiſe 
withinſide of the feet, where they 
preſs on the ſenſible parts, and occa- 
ſion the poor animal to go crimpling 
after a very little labour, in the fame 
manner as corns occaſion a man to go 
lame after long walking. 

12. When the feet have been tho- 
roughly examined, retire three or four 
paces back from the horſe's ſhoulders, 
and examine carefully whether or not 
he is bow-legged, which is often the 
caſe with ſuch horſes as have been 
got by an old worn out ſtallion, or 
have been too hard worked while 
young ; but from which ever cauſes 
the defect ariies, it greatly takes away 
from the value of the horſe, as it is 
impoſſible for ſhch a one to be ſure 
footed, belides it is a very diſagree- 
able ſight, particularly when the knees 
point forward, and the legs turn in 
under the body, ſo that the knees 
ftand out farther than the feet. A 
horſe of this kind, let him be ever ſo 
beautiful. or well made in other re- 
ſpeas, ſhould never be uſed for a ſtal- 
lion, as in all probability his progeny 
would reſemble him in this dilagree- 
able particular. 

13. The paſterns ſhould be ſhort, 
ſtrong, and upright ;z and the paſtern 
Joints clear and well knit together, 
for if they are ſwelled and gourdy, it is 
ten to one if the horſe has not been 
ſubject to ſinew ſtrains, or ſome ſuch 
Li accidents ; 
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accidents; and if the paſterns are 
long and weak, the legs will be ſcarce- 
ly able to ſupport the body, without 
tiring in a ſhort time. 

14- A good hoof is generally black, 
fmooth, tough, rather a little long 
than quite round, deep, hollow, and 
full of ſounding z. white hoofs are ten- 
der, and do not carry the ſhoe well; 
rough groſs ſeamed hoofs are ſymp- 
toms of old age, or of having been 
over-heated ;. brittle hoofs are very 
bad, as it will be a difficult matter to 
make them carry any ſhoes at all; a 
very round hoof is bad for foul ways, 
or deep hunting; a flat-pummiced 
hoof indicates foundering; and a hoof 
that is hollow betokens a decayed: in- 
ward part, through ſome dry wound 
or founder, If the hair lies flat, 
fmooth, and eloſe on the crown of the 
hoof, and the fleſh is flat and even, 
the hoof is in general good and per- 
fect ; but if the hair ſtares, or the Kin 
is ſcabbed, or the fleſh. riſes, you may 
reaſonably expect a ring bone, crown 
ſcab, or quittor, will ſome time or 
other be the conſequence, 


15. Cconfider attentively the 


ſetting on of his creſt, neck, head, 
&c. the latter of which ſhould 
not ſtand too high nor too low, but 
in a direct line; the neck ſhould be 
fmall at the ſetting on of the head, 
and long, growing deeper all the way 
to its junction with the ſhoulders ;. the 
mane ſhould be high, ſtrong, and thin, 
and the hair thereon long, ſoft, and a 
little inclined to curl, for theſe are all 
marks of beauty: whereas if the head 
is ill ſet on, nothing can be a greater 
deformity, as it will frequently occa- 
fon him to throw up bis head for 
want of wind, or to carry his head 
diſagreeably high; to have any ſwel- 
ling or protuberance on the nape of 
the neck, indicates the poll-evil, cr 
the beginning of a fiſtula; and to have 
a ſhort thick bull-like neck, with a 
weas or falling, creſt, indicates the 
want of both ſtrength and mettle ; too 
much hair on the mane betokens dull- 
als, too little indicates a fiery reſtleſs 
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diſpoſition, and the entire want of i 
is a plain proof that he has got the 
mange, or ſome other cutaneous dif- 
temper. 

16. In your examination, do not for- 
pet to take particular notice of his 

ek, ribs, and belly. His chine ſhoutd 
be broad, even, and ſtraight; his ribs 
well compaſſed,, and bending out- 
wards ; his fillets upright, ſtrong, and 
ſhort, and not above a hand*s breath 
betwixt the laſt rib and the huckle 
bone; his belly ſhould be well laid 
down, and yet lie within his ribs ; and 
his ſtones (if a ſtallion) well truſſed to 
his body, which are all marks of health 
and perfection. On the contrary, if 
his chine is narrow,. he will not be 
able to carry a faddle well without 
wounding, and to have it bending or 
ſaddle-backed, is a proof of weakneſs; 
if his ribs are flat, he will have but an 
indifferent vent, on account of want- 
ing room in his cheſt for his lungs to 
play in; and if his fillets are long, 
hanging, or weak,.he will never carry 
a burthen well, or be able to climb a 
hilt; if his belly is clung up or gaunt, 
or he has his ſtones looſe and dangling 
down, you may depend upon it he ig 
weak, and in a low ſtate of health and 
condition, ſo as to be totally unfit for 
labour. 

17. His buttocks ſhould be round, 
plump, and raiſed in an everline with 
his body; or if they are Jong, they 
ſhould be well raited behind, and 
ſpread forth at the ſetting to of the 
tail ; and in either of the above caſes 
there will be no room to complain of 
the want of beauty in thoſe parts: 
whereas the narrow pin buttock, the 
hog-rump and the falling buttock, are 
all natural deformities, and in general 
render the creatures to which they 
belong unfit for either pad or pillion. 

18, The hinder thighs ſhould be weh 
kt down, even to-the middle joint, 
brawny, full, and ſwelling, which in- 
dicates ſtrength and vigour : whereas 
lank or ſleunder thighs are proots of 
the contrary, His gambrils trom the 


thigh bone to the hock ſhould be 
long, 
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Jong, but the ſpace from the hock to 
the paſtern ſhould be thort, The 
hock joint ſhould conkit only of ſkin, 
bone, and finews, and ſhould rather 
bend than be too ſtraight ; but if there 
are chaps or ſores on the infide of the 
Joint, it is the ſallenders; if the Joint 
is ſwelled all over, you will have rea- 
ſon to think that he has been bruiſed ; 
Hut if the ſwelling is in the pit or hol- 
low part on the infide, and the vein 
full and ſoft, it is a blood ſpavin, or 
if hard, a bone ſpavin; and laſtly, it 
the ſwelling is juſt behind, upon the 
very knuckle, he has got a curb. His 
hind legs ould be lean, clean, fat, 
and nervous, for if they are naturally 
fat, he will not endure labour, if ſwell- 
£d, he will be troubled with the greaſe, 
if ſcabbed above the paſterns, ke has 
got the ſcratches, all of which are diſ- 
agreeable, and ſhould, in the buying 
+ . horſe, be evoided es much as poſ- 
19. Another defect in a horſe's hind 
legs is called rats tails, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed as follows ;—when ycu 
ſee from the hind part of the fetlock 
up along the nerves, a kind of line or 
channel, that ſeparates the hair to 
both &des, that is a rat's tail; and in 
ſummer there is ſeen a kind of ſmall 
dry ſcab along this channel, and in 
winter there iſſues a kind of ſharp 
ichorous water therefrom. A horſe 
that has this diſorder may do his work 
3s well as uſual, for I believe it ſeldom 
or never occaſions lameneſs, though 
thoſe that have it generally go ſtitf, 
and trot without bending their joints, 
20. Thus having examined the princi- 
al things that areblemiſhes or beauties 
in the form of a horſe, let him be run 
in hand a gentle trot, by which you 
will ſoon be able to determine whe- 
ther be is lame or not; and the better 
to avoid being deceived in this par- 
ticular, make the man lead him by 
the end of the bridle. The far fore 
leg and near hind leg, or the near fore 
leg and far hind leg, ſhould move and 
go forward at the fame time, and in 
this motion the leſs the diſtange that 
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the horſe lifts his feet from the ground 
is, the opener, evener, and eaſier his 

ace will be, If he takes his feet up 
in a flovenly manner, it is a ſign that 
he is given to ſtumbling, or that he 
has ſome latent lameneſs upon him; 
if he treads narrow, or croſſes his legs, 
he will cut ; if he ſteps uneven, he is 
weary ; and a long ſtepper generally 
makes uſe of the hammer end pincers 
pretty liberally, by which is meant, 
that when he trots he will ſtrike the 
toes of his hind feet againſt the cor- 
ners of his fore ſhoes, and by that 
means produce a diſagrecable clack- 
ing noiſe as he moves along; this fauſt 
generally has its origin in a weaknets 
of the fore legs, he not having ſufſi- 
Cient ſtrength to raiſe them up quick 
enough to make way for the hind feet. 
A horſe of this deſcnption, indepen- 
dent of the diſagreeable noiſe which 
he makes, is by no means fo ſervice- 
able as one that is free from ſuch a 
detect, and the dealers are ſometimes 
put to their ſhifts to know how to pee 
ſhut of ſuch an one. If he has been 
juſt ſhod, they will ſay it is owing ts 
the ſhoes being too long; and if his 
ſhoes are old, he is juit come off a 
long journey, and conſequently muſt 
be very much fatigued ; for this rea- 
fon you muſt not be too credulous, 
for what they affirm to be truth, is 
ſaid too often with an intent to de- 
ceive; and it is an undeniable truth, 
that a horſe who makes this clacking 
noiſe with his feet, can no more go 
ſafe than a bow-legged one, 

21. When he is mounted ſee him walk, 
and remark what kind of a mouth he 
appears to have, and whether he pulls 
fair, not holding his head too high, 
nor bearing hard on the bitt; then 
place youriclIt behind him, and fee if 
he gocs narrower before than behind, 
for a horſe to go well on his legs 
ſhould do ſo; and take particular no- 
tice that his legs in moving do not 
bruſh againſt each other, as in that 
caſe he would be apt to cut, which is 
very difagreeable. If he throws liis 
legs about in a conſuſed manner, have 
Ii 2 nothing 


RUL 
nothing at all to do with him; but if 
he points hisfore legs well, and with- 
ont clambering or tear, and throws 
his hind legs well in likewiſe, there is 
no danger of his proving a good goer, 
and a pleaſant horſe to ride. 

2 . if he canters, obſerve whether he 
does it coolly, and without fretting 
and when galloping, that he maves his 
fect nimbly, but without raiſing them 
too high, but that he ſtretches his fore 
I-gs well out, and follows nimbly with 
lis hind ones, without cutting under 
the knee, croffing his legs, or ſetting 
one foot upon another; he ſhould al- 
ways lead likewiſe with his far fore 
foot. It he gallops round, and raiſes 
his fore feet, he may be ſaid to gallop 
itrongly, but not ſwiftly ; but if he 
labours his feet in a confuſed manner, 
and ſeems to gallop painfully, think 
no more about him, for a good goer 
will, in all his paces, move his limbs 
freely, and without the leaſt ſtiffneſs. 

23. When he has been thoroughly 
exercited in all the above-mentioned 
paces, and comes to ſtand ſtill again, 
you ſhould take the opportunity to 
examine for any hidden defect, ſuch 
as tottering legs, which cannot be diſ- 
covered till a horſe has had ſome vio- 
Icrit exerciſe for a little time, after 
which, by letting him reſt a little 
time, you will perceive his legs trem- 
ble under him, which is a ſure indica- 
tion of the complaint in queſtion. It 
matters not how handſome the legs of 
ſuch a horſe may be, for he can as 
well fly as ſtand firm and well upon 
them, and for that reaſon give no ear 
to the dealer's harangue on the beauty 
of the limbs; the beſt way is to ſee 
whit uſe the animal can make of 
them, and if he has the defect above- 
mentioned, it is a hundred to one but 
you diſcover it by obliging him to 
gallop till he begins to be fatigued 
(which you ſhould always do, under 
the plea of trying his bottom) unleſs 
the groom diſmounts at the ftable 
door, and immediately puts him into 
the ſtable, which he will generally at- 
tempt to do if he is conſcious of it, 


RUN 


and the maſter will in moſt inſtances 
have another ready to ſhow you, in 
order to take off your attention to the 
defects of the laſt. 


RUNNING A HORSE, in the 
manage, ſignifies putting him to his 
utmoſt ſpeed, a furious, quick, and 
reſolute gallop, for as great a length 
of time as he can well holdit. 


RUNNING HORSE. One that 
is kept for the ſole purpoſe of racing. 
If you wiſh to make choice of one for 
this purpoſe, take notice that he has 
all the fineſt ſhapes poſſible ; he ſhould 
be nimble, ſpirited, and apt to fly at 
the firſt motion made by the rider for 
that purpoſe; and if he is rather 
longer in the carcaſe than is quite 
agreeable to the eye, he may perhaps 
be none the worſe as a running horſe, 
for length of body, though it is ſome- 
times a ſymptom of weakneſs, at the 
ſame time always indicates ſpeed. 

In reſpect to the management of 
ſuch horſes, little more remains to be 
ſaid than what has been already laid 
down. He ſhould, however, have no 
more meat than is judged neceſſary 
to ſupport him in proper condition, 
drink once in twenty-four hours, be 
dreſſed well twice a day, have regular 
exerciſe morning and evening, and 
reſt at all other times, 

Should his habit of body appear 
groſs and fat, phyſic him frequently; 
but if the contrary, ſeldom, or not at 
all, but rather ſcour him with now 
and then a ſweet maſh ; let him ſtand 
warm, cover him well with clothes, 
and let his litter be plentiful, and of 
tae beſt wheat ſtraw. | 

At the time of his running he ought 
to be empty, and previous thereto his 
food ſhould for ſome time be the 
fineſt, lighteſt, and quickeſt of digeſtion 
poſſible. 

In exerciſing him, remember that 
thoſe ſweats are the moſt conducive 
to health and vigour that are given 
abroad in the open air, and thoſe cool- 
ings the moſt natural that are given 
before he arrives at the ſtable ; and 

always 
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Aways remember to let every thing 


about him be clean, ſweet, and com- 
fortable. 


RUNNING THRUSH, in horſes, 


is an ulcerated or varicous ſtate of the 
frog, attended with a diſcharge of 
acrid corrofive ichor, which iome- 
times quite deſtroys it. This com- 
plaint is generally occaſioned by in- 
attention, and in its earlieſt ſtages is 
by no means hard to be cured. In all 
caſes it will be prudent, and even 
neceſſary, to pare away as much as 
poſſible of the diſeaſed parts, and 
waſh away any filth that may be 


todged on the adjoining ones, with a. 


lather of ſoft ſoap and water, after 
which the feet ſhould be conſtantly 
ſtopped with cow dung, or ſomething 
of a ſimilar nature. Should the com- 
plaint not give way to this treatment, 
there may be reaſon to apprehend that 
it is owing to a vitiated ſtate of the 
fluids, in which caſe a few doſes of 
alterative phyſic may be uſeful ; but, 
perhaps, turning the horſe out to graſs 


for a month or two, if the ſeaſon ad- 


mits thereof, is by far the beſt method 
of attempting the cure. 


RUPTURE, or BURSTENNESS, in 
a horſe, is when the rim of the belly, 
which holds up the entrails, is by ſome 
blow, or ſudden ſtrain, as in leaping 
over a hedge, &c, ruptured, and ad- 
mits part of the guts or caul through 
the opening into the ſcrotum, or in- 
to the ſpace betwixt the ſkin and ſleſh 
about the navel. 


Some authors divide this complaint 


into ſeveral claſſes, to all of which 
they aſſign different modes of treat- 
ment; but in moſt caſes, owing to the 
impracticableneſs of applying band- 
ages or truſſes, to retain the deſcend- 
ing parts in their proper ſituation at- 
ter they are reduced, little good can 
be effected. 

If, however, when the accident is 
firſt diſcovered, the ſwelling ſhould be 
large, hard, and apparently very pain- 
ful, in order to remove, in ſome de- 
gree, the ſtricture upon the protruded 
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parts, bleed plentifully, and let the 
part be frequently fomented ; after 
each time of doing which, apply a 
poultice of oatmeal, vinegar, and oil, 
or hog's liquor, till ſuch time as the 
ſwelling becomes ſofter, or the. gut 
returns to its proper ſituation. At 
the ſame time it may not be amiſs to 
throw up an emollient glyſter two or 
three times a day, and confine the 
horſe's diet to maſhes and ſcalded 
bran. As for the aſtringent applica- 
tions ſo liberally recommended by 
moſt authors that have treated on this 
ſubject, they can ſeldom be of any 
uſe. A ſuſpenſary bandage, if the 
nature of the diſcaſe will admit of the 
application of it, is the only thing 
that can be of any laſting ſervice, If 
a misfortune of this kind happens to 
a draught horſe, the caſe is not ſo bad 
as when a hackney or hunter meets 
with it, as in the latter caſes it is next 
to an impoſſibility for them to be of 
any future ſervice; whereas in the 
former inſtance I have known them 
perform their uſual labour, without ap- 
pearing to feel any inconvenience from 
their complaint, for ſeveral years. It 
would, however, be prudent to let 
the feeding of ſuch be moderate, and 
their exerciſe gentle, 


8. 


8 in the manage, is a 
jerk, more or leſs ſevere, given to 
the horſe by his rider, or it is a ſud- 
den pull of the reins of the bridle, to 
correct a horſe that bears heavy on 
the hand, or arms himſelf againſt the 
bitt. It is undoubtedly a correction 
that will in time occaſion a horſe to 
carry well, if it is diſcreetly applied, 
but uſed at random; and without a 
proper meaning, is more likely to be 
productive of harm than good. 
SADDLE, 


SAD 


SADDLE, in the manage, is a ſeat 
upon a horſe's back, contrived for the 
Cconveniency of the rider. 


There are ſeveral ſaddles in uſe, as 
the running ſaddle, which is very ſmall 
and light, with round ſkirts ; the Bur- 
ford ſaddle, with the ſeat and fkirts 
both plain; the pad ſaddle, the French 
pad ſaddle, the portmanteau ſaddle, 
the war ſaddle, the pack ſaddle, &c. 


A hunting ſaddle conſiſts of two 
bows, two hands, fore bolſters, pan- 
nels, and ſaddle ſhape; and the great 
ſaddle has beſide theſe parts, corky 
hind bolſters, and what is called a 
troſſequin. As for the ſeveral parts 
which compoſe a ſaddle, they are too 
generally known to require a minute 
deſcription in this place. 

A borſeman that would be thought 
to ride or fit his hor well, ſhould al- 
ways fit on his twiſt, and never let his 
buttocks touch the ſaddle z and what- 
ever diſorder the horſe is guilty of, 
the rider ſhould never move above 
the ſaddle. The antient Romans are 
ſappoſed not to have made uſe of ſad- 
dles and ftirrups before the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, about 340 years 
after the birth of Chriit: for the 
Greek Hiſtorian Zonarus makes no 
mention of a ſaddle, before Conſtans 


attempted to deprive his brother Con- 


ſtantine of the empire, where he men- 
tions making head againſt him, break- 
ing into the ſquadron where he him- 
ſelf was, and throwing him beſides the 
ſaddle. 


SADDLE-BACKED, is a term 
made uſe of by horſemen for a horſe 
that is hard to fit with a ſaddle, having 
his reins low, and his head and neck 
raiſed, ſo as to ＋ 45 a ſaddle being 
made on purpoſe for him. 


SADDLE-GALL. A hurt or fret- 
ting of the horſe's back by the ſaddle, 
It is eafily cured, if there is no wound, 
by bathing the part with a little ſpirit 
of wine, and extract of lead together; 
but if there is an open ſore, it ſhould 
be dreſled with ſome mild ointmept, 
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and the faddle ſhould be kept off tilt 
it is entirely healed. 

SAFFRON, A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with long narrow leaves, reſem- 
bling thoſe of graſs. The flower is of 
a purpliſh hue, and cut into fix ſeg- 
ments. In the middle of the flowers, 


and ſurrounded by the ſtamina, ariſes 


a piſtil, which is divided intq three 
fleſhy filaments at the top; the upper 
parts of which are of a deep orange 
red colour, and when gathered, and 
properly dried, are the ſaffron of the 
ſhops. Theſe filaments of the ſaffron 
flowers are carefully ſeparated, and 
moderately dried on a kiln, after 
which they are fold under the name 
of hay-ſaffron; but the greateſt part 
of this article, after being proper 
dried, is preſſed into thin cakes, Saf- 
fron is cultivated in moſt of the 
European countries, but that which is 
produced in England is ſuperior in 
qualities to all other, and may be diſ- 
tinguiſned by the greater length of 
the blades. The beſt is in long broad 
filaments, of a deep red colour, with- 
out any yellow parts, moderately dry, 
yet flexible and ſoft to the touch, not 
to be reduced to powder without 
reat NT; of a ſtrong agreeable 
cent, eſpecially at a little diſtance, 
affecting the eyes ſo as to draw tears 
from them, and of a pungent and 
ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte; it readily 
impregnates the hands with its ſmell, 
and if they happen to be moiſt, ſtains 
them with a deep yellow colour, 

As a medicine, it is ſuppoſed to be 
anodyne, antiſpaſmodic, cordial, and 
attenuant, but it is ſeldom uſed by 
farriers on account of its high price. 


SAGAPERUM. The gummy re- 
ſiuous juice of an Eaſtern plant, ſup- 
poſed to be a ſpecies of ferula, or fen- 
nel-giant. It is brought to us from 
Alexandria, either in diſtinct tears, or 
run together in large maſſes, Out- 
waidly its colour is yellowiſh, paler 
internally, and grows ſoft on being 
handled, ſo as to ſtick to the fingers. 
The ſmell of this gum is ſtrong and 


diſ- 
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diſagreeable, like that of leeks or gar- 
lic, or like a mixture of aſſafœtida and 
galbanum, and to the taſte is rather 
hot and biting. Like the laſt article, 
it is not in much requeſt among far- 
riers, though there is no doubt of its 
poſſeſſing conſiderable efficacy. 


SAGE. A low ſhrubby plant, com- 
mon in gardens, where ſeveral varieties 
of it are cultivated, but their virtues 
are nearly the ſame, and may be all 
uſed indifcriminately, We are in- 
formed, that ſage is very uſeful in 
fweetening the blood of ſuch horfes as 
are of a cold moiſt temperament, and 
that a decoction of it is an excellent 
vehicle to give cordial powders in 
but, in my opinion, it can produce 
no very great effects. 


SALLENDERS, are cracks in the 


bending of a horſe's hongh, of the 


fame nature, and ariſing from the ſame 
cauſes as the mallenders, which are 
cracks and ſcabs in the bending of 
the knee, Keeping the parts clean, 
and now and then rubbing them with 
a little ſtrong mercurial ointment, Wil 
in general effect a cure. 


SAL PRUNELLA, is made by de- 
flagrating nitre with ſulphur, by which 
ſome part of the nitrous acid is car- 
ried off with the ſulphur, and conſe- 
2 the nitre that remains is ren- 
dered leſs cooling. The proceſs is as 
follows : | 


Take two pounds of nitre, and 
melt it in a crucible or iron pot, 
then ſprinkle on it by little and 
little ffowers of ſulphur, waiting 
each time till the dcftagration oc- 
caſioned thereby is over, and 
then add more, til! an ounce or 
fomewhat more of ſulphur is con- 
famed ; then with an iron ladle 
take it out, and caft it to 
moulds of any form you pleaſe. 


It poſſeſſes the fame qualities as 
nitre, eonſequently may be given in 
all caſes where that is uſeful, and in 
pretty uear the ſame dotcs. 


gerous, and difficult to cure. 


S AN 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. Anotfrer 
preparation of nitre and ſulphur, made 
in the following manner: 


Take pure nitre, any quantity you 
pleaſe, and melt it in an iron pan, 
then add by little and little an 
equal quantity of ſutphur, in the 
manner directed in the laſt arti- 
cle. Continue the nitre over the 
fire for the ſpace of an hour, or 
thereabouts, after the ſulphur is 
expended, thus will the acid of 
the nitre, and the inflammable 
principle of the fulphar, be diſ- 
ſipated, while the acid of the ful- 
phur, and the alkaline baſis of 
the nitre, will be combined toge- 
ther, and remain behind in the 
pan. When it is taken off the 
fire, and become cold, it muſt 
be powdered, and diffolved in 
warm water ; the ſolution is then 
to be filtered, evaporated to a 
proper conſiftence, and ſet bye for 
the chryſtals to ſhoot ;z or it may, 
to ſave time and trouble, be cva- 
porated to dryneſs. 


This ſalt is by nature cooling, and 
gently purgative, as well as diuretic, 
tor which reaſons it is frequenily 
given in feveriſh complaints, both in 
drenches and by way of glyſters. The 
doſe is from one to two ounces, 


SAND-CRACK. A ſmall cleft or 
crack on the out ſide of a horſe's hoof, 
which, if it runs in a ſtraight litie 
downwards, and penetrates quite 
through the bony part of the hoof, is 
often very difficult to cure ; and if it 
paſſes through the ligament that unites 
the hoof with the coronet, it fre- 

uently degenerates into a quittor, or 

alſe quarter; either of which are dan- 
When 
the crack only penetrates through the 
hoof, without injuring the ligament, 
unleſs the hoof be hollow, it is cafily 
cured, by raſping the edges ſmooth, 
and applying pledgits dipped in ba- 
ſilicon thereto. But if you perccive 
that the hoot is hollow beneath the 
crack, or that the cicft peuctrates 
th: v2igh 
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through the muſcle, then the beſt way 


is to fire the part immediately with 
moderately hot irons, firſt raſping the 
hoof as thin as poſſible on each fide of 
the cleft ; after this is done, he ſhould 
be turned out to graſs in a meadow, 
-where the ground is not too dry or 
hard. If the crack only penetrates 
through the hoof, and there is a ne- 
ceſſity for travelling, the methods 
above propoſed may ſtill be carried 
into execution ; but in order to pre- 
vent any miſchief that might ariſe 
from the hardneſs of the roads, &c. it 
would be adviſeable to clap a bar ſhoe 
on the foot affected, which will in a 
great meaſure ſecure it from any com- 
mon accident. 


SARSAPARILLA. The root of a 
ſmall bramble-like ſpecies of Smi/ax, 


brought to us from New Spain. The, 


beſt is light, white within, and not 
eaſily to be powdered. The root 
conſiſts of a number of ſtrings, about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, flexible, 
free from knots, and compoſed of 
fibres, which run their whole length, 
ſo that they may eaſily be ſplit from 
one end to the other, The outer bark 
is a thin browniſh or aſh-coloured 
ſkin, with a thick white friable ſub. 
ſtance underneath, and a woody pith 
in the middle. Theſe roots have a 
mealy, bitteriſh taſte, and little or no 
ſmell, and when firſt introduced were 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of curing 
the venereal diſeaſe ; repeated experi- 
ments have, however, confirmed their 
inability to do that, though they are 
ſtill uſed as an auxiliary for that pur- 
poſe. | 

Among ſarriers, it is chiefly uſed as 


da corrector and ſweetener of the blood 


and juices, in the farcy, and ſuch like 
complaints, where their accimony is 


too viſible to be doubted, 


SASSAFRAS. -The root or wood 
of a large American tree af the bay 
kind, It is light, and covered with 
a rough fungons ba-k, outwardly of 
an aſh colour, and inwardly of a ferru- 
ginous one. It bath a pleatant fra- 
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grant ſmell, and a ſweet ſubaſtringent 
aromatic taſte, The bark is ſtronger 
than the internal woody part, and the 
ſmaller twigs than the larger pieces. 
It is uſed for nearly the ſame purpoſcs 
as the ſarſaparilla before deſcribed. 


SAVIN. An ever-green ſhrub, with 
ſhort, narrow, pointed leaves, which, 
when old, appear like prickles. It 
bears blackiſh berries, reſembling in 
form thoſe of the juniper, and is a na- 
tive of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
but common enough in gardens of this 
country. 

The green leaves are of a ſtimu. 
lating aperient nature. Given inter- 
nally, they promote all the glandular 
ſecretions, and remove moſt obſtruc- 
tions ariling from a ſluggiſhnefs of the 
humours, or a laxity of the veſſels, — 
Chopped, and mixed with the corn 
of ſuch horſes as have the worms, 
they ſoon rid them of thoſe trou- 
bleſome inmates; and the juice of 
them mixed with honey, is faid to 
be efficacious in curing old nlcers, and 
deſtroying any eruptions that appear 
on the ſkin, 


SCAB, or Tron, in horſes, a dif. 
order which ariſes from their being 
over-heated, and being foul and groſs. 
The cure will be eailly effected by 
bleeding in the firſt place pretty free- 
ly, and afterwards giving two or 
three doſes of ſmart purging phyſic, 
at the ſame time dreſs any eruptions 
that make their appearance with the 
Egyptian, or mercurial ointment. 


SCABBARD. The ſkin that ſerves 
for a ſheath to a horſe's yard. 


SCABBED HEELS. A diſtemper 
in horſes nearly of the ſame nature as 
the running thruſh (before deſcribed) 
for the thruſh or frog falls away by 
degrees, in conſcquence of an eating 
ſcab which penetrates to the. quick, 
and occaſions ſuch an intolerable itch- 
ing, that the horſe cannot go without 
halting: Before he grows quite lame, 
however, his feet will ſtink like old 


rotten cheeſe, ſo that you may eaſily 
diſcover 
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diſcover the nature of his complaint 
by this fingle circumſtance, as it well! 
be impoſſible for you to come into 
the ſtable without perceiving i', be- 
ſides which, you will find him fre- 
quently pawing and beating the ground 
with his feet, in order to abate the 1n- 
tolerable itching in them. 


The cure ſnould be begun by paring 
the frog as near as you can with a 
buttreſs, and having quenched a good 
quantity of unſlaked lime in vinegar, 
and ſtrained the liquor off, boil it, 
and apply it as hot: as the animal 
can bear it to the parts affected; after 

ou have done this, apply tow dipped 
in Ryyptiacum to the part, and ſecure 
it there by means of a boot, taking 
care to renew the dreſſing once in 
two days. If the diſorder thould ap- 
pear to be occaſioned by an acrimo— 
nious ſtate of the fluids, purging and 
diuretic medicines, ſuch as are proper 
f.:r the greaſe, ſhould be given in- 
wardly at the ſamge time; but it tre- 

uently happens that all attempts to 
ubdue the complaint prove incffcc- 
tual, 


SCAMMONY, is the concreted 
juice from the root of a ſpecies of 
Convolvulus, or Bindweed ; the beſt 
of what comes to us is brought from 
Aleppo. The root is long and thick, 
and to procure the juice, in the month 
of June they clear away the foil from 
the tops of the roots, and then cut 
them off as they are in the ground. — 
From this inciſion there flows a milky 
liquor, which is received in ſhells, &c. 
placed for that purpoſe, and which, 
when grown hard by the exhalation 
of its thinner parts, is the reſin called 
Scammony. 


We receive it in light ſpongy maſſes, 
of different ſhades, from. a grey to a 
black colour. When broken it ap- 
pears gloſly, and not unfrequently 
contains a number of ſmall white 
grubs, with black or browniſh heads. 
It eaſily crumbles betwixt the fingers, 
and if wet becomes milky. Broken, 
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and put into water, it difſolves into a 
greenith kind of milky liquor, 
Scammony is a very briſk purge, 
and is frequently given to horſes for 
the ſame purpoſe as aloes, jalap, &c. 
and with equal ſafety, providing there 
is no inflammation in the bowels of 
the animal to which it is given, In 
that caſe its uſe would be dangerous. 


SCATCH-MOUTH, is a bitt- 
mouth, differing from a cannon— 
mouth only in being more oval. — 
That part of the icatch-mouth which 
Joins the bitt to the branch is different 
likewiſe, a cannon being ſtaid to the 
branch by a fonceau, and a ſcatch by 
a caperon, which ſurrounds the ban» 
quet., The efteet of the ſcatch-mouth 
is greater than the cannon- mouth, and 
keeps the mouth more in ſubjection. 
Common ſnaiiles are generally of this 
deſcription. 


SCHOOL, in the manage, a place 
where horſes are taught their leſſons; 
and it is ſometimes uſed to ſignify both 
the leſſon and labour of the horte and 
his rider. 


SCIATICA. A diſorder in the 
reins and hips of a horſe, ſimilar to the 
rheumatiſm. The volatile liniment, 
compoſed of equal quantities of oil 
and hartſhorn, is a good external ap- 
plication for this diſorder. 


SCIRRHUS. A hard tumour, with 
little or no ſenſation remaining in it, 
and gencraily ſeated upon, or near to 
ſome glandular pait. From the moſt 
attentive examination, it appears that 
the ſubſtance of a ſcirrhus is hardened 
lymph. All tumours of this kind 
ſhould, if poſſible, be cured on their 
firſt appearance, at leaſt, every means 
ſhould be made uſe of before they be- 
come hard, or are attended with heat, 
pain, or itching, for wnen once theſe 
ſymptoms have made their appear- 
ance, there is little hope of a cure 
being effected, without the knite can 
with prudence and ſafety be uſed. — 
For this purpoſe, as ſoon as any thing 
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of this kind makes its appearance, 
cooling and anodyne applications 
ſhould be applied to the part, ſuch as 
Goulard's extract of lead, or a ſolu- 
tion of the ſugar of lead in water; and 
all hot things, or whatever might pro- 
duce a tendency to ſuppuration in the 
part, ſhould be carefully avoided, A 
ſolution of ſal armoniac in vinegar has 
ſometimes been ſucceſsfully applied 
in ſuch cafes, and the fumes of hot 
vinegar applied to the indurated part, 
are ſaid to act powerfully as a re- 
ſolvent. 


SCOURINGS FOR HORSES, are 
thoſe gently opening medicines which 
do not cauſe too great an evacuation 
of excrements, but only keep the 
body ſoluble, and free from thoſe 
grots humours with which it is too 
apt to be loaded, without ſomething 
of this kind to carry it off, 

The firſt and moſt wholeſome ſcour- 
ing for a horſe is graſs, which for a fort- 
night or three weeks exerts itſelf as a 
laxative, aſter that it generally feeds 
them, : 

The beſt graſs for this purpoſe is 
that of a m-aJow that tas lately been 
mown, for ſuch will ſcour him well 


- without feding him; if he is, how- 


ever, thin of fleſh, and the object of 
turning him out is to fatten him, a 
paſture that has not been mowa is 
greatly preferable. The blades, of 
green corn, as wheat, barley, rye, &c. 
wiven to a horſe tor a week or nine 
days, will greatly contribute tocleanſe 
and cool his body, as will alſo the 
leaves and young ſhoots of the willow, 
and ſcyerai other ſhrubs and trees. 


Mathes of raalt, given in ſomewbhat 
larger quantities than is common, are 
very cſicacious in the ſame relpect, 
eſpecially if they have a little bruiſed 
hemp ſced added to them. 

The more rough purges are, rhu- 
barb, cream of 1artar, jallap, aloes, 
ſcammony,mercurials, &c, of ali whic!1 
an accyuunt is given in their proper 
places. As for the ridiculous recipes 
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which are given in moſt of the works 
of this kind, I ſhall give them no place 
here, as the moſt unenlightened far- 
mer, would he make uſe of his rea- 
ſoning powers, would be able to 
prove that they can do no good, and 
may be the occaſion of much harm, 
by preventing the uſe of. more proper 
and efficacious medicines. 


SCRATCHES. A diſorder incident 
to the heels of horſes, and not unlike 
the greaſe, either in its appearance, or 
the method of cure which it requires. 
The parts affected may firſt be cover- 
ed a few nights with the turnip or 
linſeed poultice, with the addition of 
a ſmall quantity of turpentine ; after 
this they ſhould be dreſſed a while 
with melted baſilicon, or ſome other 
mild digeſtive ointment, to promote 
a proper diſcharge of the humours 
which occaſion the diſeaſe, after which 
any of the aſtringent waſhes or oint- 
ments uſed in the cure of the greaſe 
will quickly perſect a cure. In order 
to prevent ſuch like diſorders, it will 


be beſt to keep the heels always well 


ſuppled with curriers? dubbing, or 
fomething elfe that will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe. Applications of this 
kind will keep the {kin from cracking, 
and in general prove as good a pre- 
ſervative to that as to leather, and by 
frequent ute betore exerciſe, will al- 
moſt infallibly prevent any diſorder 
of the kind, particularly if care be 
taken to clean the horſe's heels well, 
and waſh them with warm water when 
he comes in. If the horſe is groſs in 
his habit at the time of the ſcraiches 
making their appearance, it will not 
be amiſs to bleed and purge him mo- 
deratcly, and if the blood is in a bad 
aciimonious ſtate, he ſhould by all 
means go through a regular courſe of 
alteratives. 


SEAMS, or SEyms, in horſes, are 
CrYaCk 01 Celts in their quarters, oc- 
caitoned by the dryneſs ct the foot, or 
by being aden too much on hard 
ground, They are calily diſcovered 

by 
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by the horſe going in a crimpling 
manner, and not ſetting his feet down 
firm. Sometimes theſe cracks extend 
from the coronet to the very ſhoe, 
quite through the horn of the hoof, 
and ſuch quaiters are commonly 
ſtraightened. At other times they do 
not riſe ſo high as the coronet, in 
which caſe they are lets troubleſome, 
and not ſo dangerous. 

Horſes that are troubled with this 
defect, though in but a ſlight degree, 
cannot work but upon ſoft ground; 
for upon pavements, or very hard 
ſtony roads, the blood will frequently 
guſh from the cracks at every ſtep 
they take. 

For the method of cure ſee the ar- 
ticle FALSE QUARTER, 


SEAT, is the poſture or ſituation 
of a horſeman upon the ſaddle. 


SEELING. A term in the manage, 
ſignifying the time at which a horſe 
begins to have white hairs on his cye- 
brows, mixed with thoſe of his natural 
colour, and which is a mark of old 
age, as horſes are not obſerved to feel 
before they are fourteen, and always 
before they arrive at ſixteen. When 
the number of theſe white hairs are 
but ſmall, the horſe-dealers will pull 
them out with a pair of pincers; but 
when that cannot be done without 
making them appear bald and ugly, 
they will a:tfully colour the eyc- 
brows, to prevent the horſe from ap- 
pearing old. 


SENA. The leaves of a ſhrubby 
plant cultivated in Perſia, Syria, Ara. 
bia, and other oriental countrics, from 
whence they are brought dried, and 
picked from their ſtalks, to Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, and from therce to 
us. They are of an oblong figure, 
rather ſharply pointed at both ends, 
nearly half an inch long, of a lively 
yellowiſh green colour, a faint and not 
diſagrecable ſmell, and a ſub-acrid, 
bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte, Some in. 
ferior ſorts are brought from Tripoli, 
and other placcs, but theſe may Lo 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their being 
either narrower, longer, and ſharper 
pointed, or rounder, broader, and 
more obtuſe, than the real Alexan- 
drian ſort. 


Sena is a very mild and uſeful purge, 
either for the human or brute part of 
the creation, and if given in proper 
doſes, will ſeldom be productive of 
thoſe griping pains, and other dif- 
agreeable conſequences, which are too 
often occaſioned by more active me- 
dicines. 


SENEKA, orRATTLE-SNAKEROOT., 
The root of a ſpecies of milk- wort, 
which grows ſpontan-oufly in the 
province of Virginia and Maryland, 
and will in mild winters bear the cold 
of our climate. It is nearly the thick- 
neſs of one's little finger, variouſly 
bent and twiſted, and appears av it 
compoſed of joints, from which cir. 
cumiſtance, many have fancied that it 
reſembles the tail of the animal after 
which it is named. There is fre— 
quently a membranaceous margin runs 
on each fide the whole length of the 
root. On being chewed, it at firſt 
mani.eſts an acid taſte, but afterwards 
it ie very hot and pungent. 

The Senega Indians are reported to 
counteract the poiſon of the rattle- 
ſnake by the uſe of theſe roots, for 
which purpoſe they both uſe it inter- 
nally, and apply it out wardly to the 
wound. It has not till lately been 
frequent in the ſhops, but now is 
much uſed as a medicine of great 
efficacy in pleuriſies, inflammations 
of the lungs, and other complaints in 
which the blood is ſuppaſed to have 
become too thick and ſizy. It may 
be uſed for al! theſe purpoſes by the 
farrier, in his department of the heal- 
ing art, and will no doubt be found a 
valuable acquiſition. It has been re- 
ported, that it operates more 1mme- 
diately by urine than any other na- 
tural ſceretion, and that its uſe has 
been of great ſervice in dropfical caſes, 
after all the common diurctics have 
failed. 
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SERPEGER, in the manage, is the 
riding of a horſe in the ſerpentine 
way, as in a tread with waved turn- 


ings, reſembling a ſerpent's body when 
in the act of progreſſion, 


SERPENTINE TONGUE, in the 
manage, is one that is conſtantly in 
motion, and frequently paſſes over the 
bitt inſtead of keeping in the void 
ſpace, called the liberty of the tongue. 


SEVIL, of the branches of the bri- 
dle, is a ſmall nail, or piece of iron 
turned round like a ring, with a large 
head, made faſt in the lower part of 
the branch called Gargouille, 


SHAMBRIER, in the manage, a 
long thong of leather faſtened to the 
end of a cane or ſtick, and uſed as an 
inſtrument of correction when a horſe 
refuſes to obey his rider. 


SHANK OF A HORSE, is that 
part of his fore leg that lies betwixt 
the knee and the fetlock. The longer 
and broader this part of a horſe's leg 
is, the ſtronger he is ſuppoſed to be; 


and in order to be well informed in 


this particular, you mult obſerve whe- 
ther the back finew is at a proper 
diſtance from the bone, and if no kind 
of ſwelling or humour occaſions it to 
appear round and plump, for if that 
be the caſe, you may depend upon it 
the horſe has by no means a claim to 
ſtrength or beauty of ſhank, 


SHAPE OF A HORSE, is a matter 
of great conſequence in the opinion 
of moſt people, and indeed ought al- 
ways to be attended to in the pur- 
chaſe, as nothing can contribute mo*e 
to the value ct the animal; and the 
rules laid down by thoſe that are con- 
verſant with this noble animal are, 
that his head ſhould not be too long, 
nor too large, but rather lean than 
fleſhy ; his ears thin, narrow, and of 
a proper length, well ſet on his head, 
and pointing inwards; his brow or 
forchead muſt neither be too broad 
or too flat; his noſe ſhould be riſing 
and well turned, and his noſtrils wide 
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and thin. He muſt have a ſmall muz- 
zlz, and a mouth neither too deep nor 
too ſhallow; and if he has a ftar or 
ſnip in his face, it muſt be ſtraight 
and well proportioned, otherwiſe it 
will be a blemiſh rather than a beauty. 
The jaws ſhould be thin and wide, 
neither too near together, nor too 
high upwards, at the origin, that he 
may have room to carry his head eaſy 
and gracefully, His eyes muſt be 
well formed, moderately large and 
ſprightly, and his neck ſhould be well 
turned or arched towards the middle, 
rifing by a proper gradation out of his 
breaſt and ſhoulders, and the muſcles 
thereof, though large, ſhould be diſ- 
tint, and no where overloaded with 
fleſh, and it ſhould grow gradually 
ſmaller and thinner towards his head. 
His ſhoulders ſhould be thin at the 
withers, and gradually enlarge down- 
wards; and his breaſt or boſom muſt 
not be either too narrow or too groſs. 
His fore legs ſhould be ſtraight, and 
well pl:ced under him; his joints lean 
and large; his knees not bending too 
much ; and his paſterns moderately 
ſhort. His feet likewiſe ſhouid be 
round and ſmooth, and his finews 
firm and well ſet together. His car- 
caſe muſt be rather round than flat; 
his back ſtraight ; his ribs rather cloſe 
than open towards his haunches ; and 
his breech round, and though fleſhy, 
loaded not ſo much as to hide the 
muſcles. His hocks mv{t be lean 
his hind legs flat and thin, and the 
paſterns ſhort; and his tail well ſet 
on, rather high than low, and apt to 
riſe with every motion of his body.— 
It is true, all theſe marks of beautiful 
ſhape ſeldom are to be met with in 
the ſame avimal, but the more of 
them are to be found in any horſe, 
the nearer he approaches to perfection 
of ſhape, 


SHEDDING OF THE SEED, in 
horſes, is a diſeaſe of the fame nature 
as a common zleet in the human 
body, and is frequently occafioned by 
ſome weakneſs, ſtrain, or cold, ” the 
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loins, which is commonly follow- 
ed by a diſcharge of mncous mat- 
ter from the yard, and but ſeldom 
owes its origin to any weakneſs of the 
ſtones or ſecd-veſſels, as is commonly 
imagined. For the cure, it will be 
proper to give the horle a ſ»lution of 
turpentine, or balſam capivi, with the 
yolk of an egg, till ſuch time as the 
ceſſation of the diſcharge proves that 
the complaint is no longer of any 
conſequence 

Colts ſometimes get a habit of rub- 
bing their yards againſt their bellies 
till the ſemen is diſcharged ; but for 
this there is no cure ſo quick or cer- 
tain as cutting them. | 


SHELL-TOOTHED HORSE. One 
that from four years to extreme old 
age, and without the intervention of 


art, carries a mark in all his fore teeth, 


ſo that at the age of fourteen or ſix- 
teen, he ſtill appears no more than 
fix, The teeth of horſes in general, 
or the nippers, as they are more com- 
monly called, have their hollow part 
filled up about the fixth year of their 
age, owing in a great meaſure to the 
conſtruction of the tooth, and about 
the ſame age, ir is half or more worn 
out of the middle teeth, and finally 
diſappears in the corner teeth by the 
time a horſe arrives at the age of ſeven 
or eight. Whereas in a ſhell-toothed 
horſe, owing to the hardneſs of his 
teeth, the mark remains long beyond 
that period, and frequently is never 
obliterated, The Poliſh, Croatian, 
and Hungarian horſes more frequently 
exhibit this appearance than any that 
are bred in this country. 


SHOEING OF HORSES, is an 
operation properly belonging to the 
ſmith, but as the owners of horſes, 
from the farmer to the ſportſman at 
Newmarket, ought in ſome meaſure 
to be judges whether this butineſs is 
well or ill performed, we ſhall take 
the Ihibeity of ſaying a few words on 
the ſubject. 

The whole of the art of ſhoeing 
will be found to conſiſt in the fol- 
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lowing particulars ;—1x. In paring 
the foot judiciouſly ; 2. in making the 
ſhoe of good ſound ſtuff; 3. in well 
forming and piercing it; 4. in making 
the nails of good ſtuff, and well form- 
ing them; and 5. in driving them pro- 
perly, and clenching them neatly. 

In the firſt place, the frog, the ſole, 
and the bars may (though they never 
ought) be pared too thin; the feat of 
the ſhoe, however, ſhould be made 
even and plain, that it may fit cloſe, 
and not bear more upon one part than 
another; and a little more ſhould be 
taken off from the toes than the heels, 
as it is always better for the latter to 
be a little higher than the former, as 
the greateſt part of a horſe's fore body 
lies upon the quarters; and then, 

In the ſecond place, the ſhoe muſt 
be made of good tough iron, with a 
broad web, properly adapted to the 
hoof, and the ſpangles ſhould be made 
thicker, and more ſubſtantial, than 
any other part of the ſhoe, and like- 
wiſe broadiſh, inſomuch that the quar- 
ter may appear about a ſtraw's breadth 
without the hoof, to guard the latter, 
which is the ſupport of the hoof. In 
piercing it the nails ſhould be drove 
from the quarter to the hard toe (but 
never backwards towards the heel) in 
order that the holes may be wider on 
the outſide than within, and that the 
circle of the piercers may be wider 
from the edge of the quarter where it 
begins, by reaſon that the hoof is 
thicker in the fore part than back- 
wards, and conſequently there is room 
for more hold to be taken. 

The nails ſhould be made of the 
beſt and tougheſt iron that can be 
procured, ſquare, and not quite ſo 
broad above as below, but anſwerable 
to the holes in the ſhoes, ſo as the 
heads of the nails may enter in and 
fill the ſame, appearing a little above 
the ſurface of the ſhoe, in which caſe 
they will ſtand firm without ſhaking. 
The punch that pierces the ſhoe ought 
allo to be of the ſame form with the 
nails, that is, larger upwards. This 
is, however, but little regarded * 

the 
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the generality of ſmiths, who make 


the holes as wide on one lide of the 


ſhoe as the other, and their nails have 
commonly a great ſhouldering, on ac. 
count of their being driven too hard 
upon the ithoe, where the heads, or 
rather the neck of them, cannot eater 
into the holes; for a good nail ſhould 
have no head or ſhouldering at all, but 
only a neck that will juſtly aud ex- 
actly fill the holes in the ſhoe, for if 


they are made in a different manner, | 


ſo that their heads ſtand high above 
the ſurface, the neck being of conte- 
quence too weak, it muſt either ben{ 
or break off on any ſlight occaſion, to 
that the ſhoe becomes loofeneu from 
the toot, and is quickly loft. The 
ſhanks of the nails muſt moreover be 
flat, and the points ſharp, without any 
hollowneſs or flaws, and ſtronger to— 
wards the head than they are below, 
When you go to drive nails of this 
deſcription, do it at firft with ſlight 
ſtrokes, and a light hammer, till ſuch 
time as the nail 1s well entered, and 
then you may drive it home with two 
or three ſmart blows, without run- 
ning any ritk of injuring the foot. In 
ſnoeing fine delicate hortes, the points 
df the nails ſhould be grealed before 
they are driven, that they may enter 
the more eaſily, and the two talon 
nails muſt be firſt driven; you may 
then ſee whether the ſhoe ſtands right 
or not, and if it is not to your mind, 
let it be ſct to rights, and then drive 
another nail or two, after which let 
the horſe ſet his foot down again, and 
examine whether it fits his foot well 
in all places, and whether he treads 
firm and even upon it, or the con- 
trary, and if it is viſible that it does 
not turniſh every part equally with ſup- 
port and protection, but appears more 
on one fide than the other, then liſt 
up the oppolite foot, that ſo he may 
ſtand firm upon the foot you are ſhoe- 
ing, and ſtrike him gently on the hoof 
with the hammer on that fide which 
is ſcanty, which will be almoſt: certain 
to make it come right, 
x | 
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When you have by this method of 
proceeding got the ſhoe into a ſtraight 
and juſt poſition, let all the reſt of the 
nails be drove in, with the ſame care 
and circumſpection, and in ſuch a 
manner that their points may ſeem to 
ſtand in the outſide of the hoof, even, 
regular, and in a circular line, and by 
no means ſhould they ſtand out of 
order like the teeth of a ſaw, The 
next part of the opcration is to cut 
them off, and clench them, ſo that 
tlie clinches may be hidden in the 
hoof, which may be eaſily effected by 
cutting the hoof a little with the point 
of a knife juſt below the appearance 
of the nails. This being properly. ef- 
fected, pure and raſp the hoof, ſo that 
the ſhoe may icem round about it. 

As for ſhocing horſes with imperfect 
hoofs, a great deal more care is re- 
quired than in ſuch as are otherwiſe ; 
for inſtance, if it is a broad hoof that 
you have to deal with, as much as 
poſſibly can be, muſt be taken from 
the toe with the buttreſs in paring 
it, as it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
keep that part dow: ; but the heel 
and quarters mult not be touched at 
all, it it can be aveided, at all events 
no more muſt be taken off them than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary to make 
the ſeat of the ſhoe level, by this 
means the hoot will always remain 
ſtrong ; then make a good ſtrong ſhoe, 
with a broad web and ſpurges, and 
let it be pierced, and ſet on as before 
directed, only let it appcar from the 
talon nail to the heel a ſtraw's breadth, 
or thereabouts, wider than the hoof. 
It ſhould likewiſe have a nail more on 
the outhde than within, becauſe he 
will aſluredly wear more vu! wards, 

The rough, brittle heel, is generally 
weaker without than within, and for 
that reaſun the heels may be more 
opened, that they may the more rea- 
dily be ſtopped with cow dung, or 
ſomething of that kind, to keep them 
moilt and cool; the raggednets on the 
outſide of the coffin ſhould likewiſe 
be kept down with a raſp, and the 

hoof 
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hook ſhould be frequently oiled. As 
for the remaining part of the buſineſs, 
it is to be done in the ſame manner 
as for the perfect hoof; care, how- 
ever, ſhould be taken that the ſhoes 
for theſe kind of hoofs are well pro- 
portioned and weighted, for if they 
are made too light, they will not bear 
the horſe, and if too heavy, the weak- 
neſs of the hoof will ſoon occaſion 
him to caſt them. 

The long imperfect hoof may be 
rendered more fightly in time, by 
paring away the toe, for the ſhorter 
foot a weak and tender legged horſe 
has the better; and the reſt of the hoof 
may in moſt caſes be pared as the 
perfect one. The ſhoe ſhould, how- 
ever, be made as round as poſſible at 
the toe, that the breadth of it may in 
ſome degree drown the length; it the 
foot be remarkably narrow, it will be 
as well for the ſhoe to diſboard with- 
out the hoof ; for which purpoſe it 
may be pierced a little the deeper, 
and be ſure take care that it is ſet 
back enough, becauſe horſes with 
theſe kind of feet bear moſt on their 
heels. It may be ſet on with the 
the ſame number of nails on each 
fide, like the perfect hook. 

The crooked hoof muſt have all 
that part which is higheſt, and leaſt 
worn, pared away, and made level 
with the lower fide that has been 
moſt worn, without meddling with 
tle latter at all, unleſs it be (as was 
mentioned before) for the round or 
broad hoof, to wake the ſcat of the 
ſhoe level: in other reſpects it muſt 
be pared and treated like the pertect 
hoof; only taking care, that where 
the hoof is weakeſt, the ſhoe ſhall be 
ſtrongeſt, and let it be ſet on with 
nine nails, four on the weakeſt, and 
five on the ſtrongeſt ſides. 

Where the hoof is flat and thin, 
make the ſeat of the ſhoe pl. „ ud 
take the toe down a little, but ict the 
hecl and ball of the foot be left as 
ſtrong and entire as poſſible. The 
ſhoe thould likewiſe be made with a 
very {irong web, that it g.ay cover 
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as much as poſſible the weak ſole, 
and the middle part of the web that 
covers the hall of the foot, ſhould be 
left as much thicker as poſſible than 
the outſides where the piercings are, 
it ſhould likewiſe be made ſomewhat 
hollow, ſo that it may not touch any 
part of the ball of the foot ; this will 
enable the horſe to go at his caſe, — 
The ihoe muſt be alſo pierced round 
about the toe, the hetter to favour 
the heels, and ſhould be faſtened on 
with ten nails, five on each ſide of the 
foot. 

The hollow hoof muſt kave as much 
of the outiide pared away as will en- 
able the ſhoe to reſt as level as poſe 
ſible, and this kind of hoof ſhould be 
kept continually ſtopped and moiſt, 
to prevent hoot-binding, and other 
complaints to which they are expoſed 
when treated with neglect. In point 
of making and fixing a ſhoe on this 
kind of hoof, what was ſaid about the 
perfect one mult be ſtrictiy adhered 
to. 

Hoofs in which the fruſhes are 
broad, and the heels weak, ſtand but 
in little need of paring; and when- 
ever they are ſubmitted to that opera- 
tion, the toe alone ſhoulc be touched, 
nothing more ihoulu be meddled with 
further than to make the toot level to 
receive the ſhoc, and at all events 
leave the hecl as ſtrong as poſlible,. 
For this ſort of hoof the thoe ſhould 
be made ſtronger towards the heel 
than at the toe, and the web towards 
the heels ſhould likewiſe be broad, to 
keep them as much as peſſible from 
the ground. 

Narrou-hecled hoofs muſt be pared 
ſhort at the toc, and the ſeat of the 
moe made plain, and only open=4 ſo 
much as to leave a very tmall ſpace 
bet wixt the früſh and the heel, for in 
this inſtance, the leſs there is taken off 
the heels the better; a light ſhoe will 
be the moſt proper, but the web muſc 
be tuicrably wide; dd the ſpurges 10 
broad, as almoſt to touch each other, 
tba fo the heel may in a manner be 
compleatly deiended from the e 
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It muſt be pierced almoſt entirely to- 
wards the toe, as the heels ſhould be 
ſpared as much as poſſible, and eight 
nails, as in the perfect hoof, will be 
ſufficient to faſten it on. 

Hitherto we have been ſpeaking 
altogether of the fore feet; now we 
come to ſpeak of the hind feet, which 
are very different in many material 
reſpects from the other, though there 
is ſeldom any attention paid to any 
thing of that kind by the generality 
of ſhoxrs. You ſhould, however, al- 
ways pare the toes of a horſe's hind 
feet more than the heels, and let the 
ſhoe be ſtronger in the former than 
the latter places. The outlide of the 
Moe ſhould likewiſe be made with a 
calkin, not much higher than the 
other ſpurge, and neatly turned, which 
will have a very good effec in pre- 
venting the horſe from flipping or 
liding. 

For a falſe quarter, if the horſe is 
lame, make him a ſhoe that neatly 
fits his foot, and tack it on the quar- 
ter, or that ſide where the defe& is; 
but if that is not the caſe, then make 
it with a kind of button or ſhoulder- 
ing on the ſide of the ſhoe, and next 
to the ſole, ſome little diſtance from 
the falſe quarter towards the toe, 
which will in ſome degree detend the 
fore place, and as the ſhoe will not 
touch it, you may travel your horſe 
wherever you pleaſe, notwithſtanding 
the defect in his foot. 

Horſes that interfere have generally 
their hoofs higher on the outſide than 
within, which ſhould be attended to 
at the time of ſhoeing them, and the 
foot made perfectly ſmooth and even, 
or if they do it in any great degree, 
the inſide may be left ſomewhat 
higher than the outſide, or the ſhoe 
may be made thicker in that part, 
ate K. will anſwer the purpoſe equally 
well. 

Where the hoof is bound, pare the 
toe as ſhort as you can, and the ſole 
rather thin, after which open the heels 
well, and make a half ſhoe for it re- 
ſembling a creſcent or half moon, 
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Theſe are the principal things to be 
attended to in the ſhocing of horſes, 
which were undoubtedly intended at 
firſt to preſerve the hoof, and defend 
the ſole, though unfortunately ſome 
horſes, inſtead of receiving theſe bene- 
fits therefrom, are abſolutely lamed 
and ruined, This, however, is no 
argument againſt the utility of ſhoc. 
ing horſes, it only demonſtrates, that 
many attempt it who are totally un- 
acquainted with the nature of a horſe's 
foot, and which is the beſt method of 
ſecuriny it from the injuries to which 
it is continually expoſed. 


SHORT-JOINTED HORSE. One 
that is ihort in his paſterns. When 
theſe joints are too ſhort, the horſe is 
apt to have his fore legs from the knee 
to the coronet ſtraight ; and theſe kind 
of horſes, though they are common] 
ſtronger than ſuch as have long paſ- 
* do not go ſo eaſy, or manage ſo 
well. 


SHOULDER OF A HORSE, is 
the joint in the fore quarters that con- 
nects the end of the ſhoulder blade 
with the extremity of the fore thigh, 
or in other words, it is that part of 
his forehand that lies betwixt the 
withers, the fore thigh, the counter, 
and the ribs. The ſhoulders of a 
horſe ſhould be ſharp and narrow at 
the withers, of a moderate ſize, flat, 
and not. overloaded with fleſh, for if 
they are overcharged, he will not only 
be heavy in hand, and ſoon weary, 


but apt to trip and ſtumble, eſpecially 


if his neck is thick, and large as well. 
Some ſaddle horſes are, however, in- 
clined too much to the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and inſtead of having their 
ſhoulders loaded with fleſh, have them 
too thin, and their breaſts are of 
courſe ſo narrow, that their fore thighs 
almoſt come into contact with each 
other, Horſes of this mould are ſel- 
dom of any great value, their fore- 
hand being ſo weak, as to occaſion 
them to throw their legs about in a 
confuſed way, by which they are ren- 
dered liable to fall at almoſt "oy 
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ſtep. The ſhoulders of a well-ſhaped 
horſe ſhould reſemble thoſe of a 
hare, and the diſtance betwixt them 


ſhould rather exceed halt the breadth 
of his hind quarters, | 


SHOULDER-PiGHT, is the diſ- 
placing of the point of a horſe's ſhoul- 
der, by ſome ſudden fall or ſhock, and 
it will eaſily de known when ſuch an 
accident has happened, by one ſhoul- 
der's point ſtanding out farther than 
the other, and by his lameneſs, 

The cure muſt be attempted by 
ſwimming the horſe up and down, for 
a quarter of an hour, in deep water, 
which in moſt caſes will occaſion the 
bone to return to its natural poſition ; 
after which, reſt, and the frequent ap- 
plication of Goulard's extract of lead 
mixed with ſpirit of wine ; and laſtly, 
a ſtrengthening charge will perfect 
the cure, 


SHOULDER-PINCH. A misfor- 
tune that frequently happens to young 
horſes, and is generally occaſioned by 
labouring too hard in the gears, or by 
being over-loaded. 

It is eaſily diſcovered by the nar- 
rowneſs of the breaſt, and by the 
waſting of the fleſh about the ſhoul- 
ders, which ſometimes takes place to 
ſuch a degree, that the fore part of 
the ſhoulder bone will ſtick out, and 
be conſiderably higher than the fleſh, 
and if the diſeaſe has been of long 
ſtanding, the horſe will be very hollow 
upon the briſket towards the arm- 
holes, and go wider with his legs be- 
low the knee than above. 

For the cure of this malady rowel- 
ling is propoſed ; but I cannot con- 
ceive kow it is to be effected thereby. 
The belt way, as the diſorder is 
brought on by over-labour, is to give 
the horſe a reſpite from it, and turn 
him to graſs; and if a change does 
not take place for the better by this 
treatment, get rid of him, as no other 
appears likely to meet with ſucceſs. 


 SHOULDER-SPLAIT. A ſepara- 
tion of the ſhoulder from the breaſt, 
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by ſome ſudden ſlip or fall, by which 
the horſe is rendered ſo lame that he 
drags his leg after him, and is hardly 
able to go at all. Like other com- 


plaints of the ſhoulder, this will be 


ſooner cured by reſt, and aftringent 
and ſpirituous applications, than any 
other mode of treatment. 


SHOULDER-WRENCH., A miſ- 
fortune that may happen to a horſe 
various ways, as by ſtopping and turi- 
ing too ſuddenly upon unlevel ground, 
or by ſliding or Aipying down, either 
in the ſtable or the field, or by run- 
ning ſuddenly through a door or gate, 
&c. In order to underſtand the na- 
ture of this, and the other diſcaſcs of 
the ſhoulder before-mentioned, it will 
be well for the farrier to remember, 
that the blade bone of the ſhonlder is 
not fixed to the body by articulation 
or joining, but by appoſition, it being 
laid to the ribs, and faſtened thereto 
by the muſcles, which lie under and 
above it, ſo that when the animal re- 
ceives a blow, or is ſtrained in the 
ſhoulder, the tendons of thoſe muſcles 
are ſtretched and relaxed, and as the 
extenſion has been more or lets vio- 
lent, the caſe will be more or leſs 
dangerous, It is well known by every 
one, that a flip or falſe ſtep, or any 
other undue poktion of a horſe's leg, 
will, by over- ſtretchiug the ligaments 
of the ſhoulder, ſtrain and weaken it; 
but when this happens but in a ſlight 
degree, it is ſometimes a matter of 
great difficulty to determine whether 
the lameneſs is in the ſhoulder or the 
foot, It is therefore neceflary in all 
ſuch dubious caſes, to examine all the 
parts from the ſhoulder to the foot, 
and even to remove the ſhoe from 
that, in order that you may be certain 
where the complaint is ſeated, and be 
able to apply your remedies accord- 
ingly. The infirmities of the ſhoul- 
ders however may, in a great meaſure, 
he diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the 
foot, by having the horſe put to ex- 


erciſe, for if the lameneſs is in the 


foot, he will ſhew it moſt while be is 
L. ridden, 
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ridden, put if it is in the ſhoulder, 
the warmer he grows the leſs he will 
kait, and if the ſtrain or wrench is 
violent, he will be apt to caſt bis leg 
outwards, forming a kind of circle 
with it as he goes on. If, however, 
none of thele ſigns are perceptible, 
turn him ſhort on the lame fide, and 
if the grievance hies in the ſhonlder, 
* will be almoſt certain to diſcover 

„for it will try the muſcles fo much 
18 to occaſion him to fet his foot 
hardly to the ground, and endeavour 
to ſave his ſhoulder, 

"The cure of a ſhould-r-wrench 
Mould be attempted by applying ſuck 
things as are likely to allay pain, and 
prevent inſtammation, and too great 
an afllux of matter, to the injured 
part, For this purpoſe, as ſoon as 
you perceive your horſe lame in the 
noulder, whether it is owing to a fall, 
or any other accident, bleed him mo- 
derate! y, and then apply a reſtringent 
charge, compnot:d of bole-armaiiac, 
Goulard's extract, and the whites of 
eggs: or if you are upon the road, 
and cannot procure Us above articles, 
let the part be well bathed with good 
old verjuice, which may be met with 
at almoſt every farmer's, for the 
ſooner a cold application is made to 
the part, after the injury is received, 
the better; and this mode of moiſten— 
ing the part with coohng aſtringent 
I'guids ſhould be perſcvered in tor 
ſ ral days, after which the ſollow- 
ing charge may be applied: 

Tant common pitch a pound, red 
ied platter fix onnces, horſe 
turpentine three Ounces, and melt 
tii-m together over a gentle fire, 
continually ſtirriug them with a 
wooden or iron ſpatula, till they 
are chſtolved and thoroughly in- 
corporaled, Then add bole in 
fe powder four ounces, and 
wyrrh and aloes Of each one 
cunce. Spread the whote of this 
upon the horte's ſhoulder before 
It grows cold, and put tine flocks 
of the ſamne colgur as tle horſe 
all over it, 
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If the complaint is of Tong ſtand— 
ing, this method of proceeding will 
not be proper, but ſuch thirgs muſt 


be applird as have a tendency to at- 


tenuate, and render the ſuperſluons 
humours collected about the part fit 
to paſs through the pores: for this 
purpoſe the following ointment is re- 
commended : 


TaxE of the ſoldiers ointment or 
if that cannot be readily pro- 
cured, nerve ointment will do) 
half a pound, ointment of marfhi- 
mallows ix ounces, and reetihed 
vil of amber four ounces; mix 
them all carefully and well toge- 
ther. and when you Lave rubbed 
a ſufficient quantity on the part 
affected, hold a flat iron, made 
hot, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſkin, and chafe the ointment wen 
in; let this be repeated three vr 
four times a day, and betwixt the 
times of doing this it will not be 
amiſs to rub the place with a 
Hetle camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
With reſt, and this kind of treat- 
ment, moſt aceidents of this kind 
will get well in a ſhort time; 
thofe that do not may be blilter- 
ed, and if that dogs not incceed, 
rowclling or fizing may be tried, 
at the option of th proprietor, 


SHIOULDER OF A BRANCH, 
ig the manage, is that part of it w.ch 
takes its rile trom the lower part of 
the banquet over-againll, the midd!e: 
part of the fonceai!, or chaperon, aud 
forms another arch. under the Dangat, 
The thoulder of the branch is oi a 
greater or leſa circumicrences, accyd: 
ing as it is intended to ſtiengthen or 
weaken the brauch. 
SHIOULDER-PEGGED. 
and ſtiff about the ſlioulders. 


SHOUTLDFR-CHARGED. Thick, 
flcihy, aud heavy about the ſhoulders, 


Goucrdr 


SIDE, in the manage, or tv ride 2 
horſe lideways, is to Palſy ge him, ta 


go upou two treads, one of whreh ie 
UK #4) 
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marked by bis ſhoulders, and the 
other by his haunches. 


S!IDE-SADDLE, in the manage, a 
ſaddle for women to ride on ſideways. 


S{GNS OF DISEASE, in horſes, 
art various. The firſt tymptom of 
in litpolition in theſe creatures is their 
Jenthing their food, and whenever 
tis takes place, the maſter of the 
beaſt mould take the alarm, and en— 
dJdeavour to find out the caule, that a 
tiiacly remedy may be applied, In 
order to do this, obſerve 1t he looks 
wild and haggard, or dull and ſtupid, 
allo whether his ears are cold or 
warm, his mouth hot, foaming, dry, 
or clammy z or if the hair about his 
Hanks is rough and flaring, and his 
dung hard, or black, or of a greenith 
cait, or his urine pale and like water; 
trom which appearances you will be 
enabled, in ſome mcaſure, to judge of 
the nature of the complaint, and of 
the conſ-quences with which it is 
likely to be attended. 

When a horſe that has been long 
ill tales without ftriding, or even 
without drawing his theath, letting 
the water drop from the ſhin, it is al- 
mot a ſure indication of death, un- 
leſs, as is the caſe with ſome horſes, 
they have been accuſtomed to ſtale 
in this manner when they were in 
hraith, 

It is likewiſe a bad ſign when the 
hair on his ſcull, or that on his tail, 
can be cuſily pulled off, 

Another dangerous ſymptom ie, 


that of a horie never lying down 


during bis illneſs, or if he does, ſtart- 
ing up again immediately; ſuch tories 
ſeldom recovering, 

When the eyes of a horſe are ſubject 
to weep, and he hangs down his head 
and appears heavy, ſtumbles as he 
walks, and is fluw, though he ufed to 
be lively and vigorous, never minds 
other horſes, frequently lies down and 
acts up again, looks towards his 


flanks, and is indifferent and mindleſs 


ot what is done about him, that horſe 
is in danger. | 
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But to ſpeak more particularly, if 
a horſe is heavy in the counteuancs, 
much ſcoured, cr very coſtive, ſhort. 
of breath, troubled with a hollow 
congh, works in ihe tinks, and hangs 


down his ears, it is a tever ; aud forne- 


times theſe ſymptoms are the ſore— 
runn-rs of the fiaggers. 

When a horle turns his head tack 
frequently to his right ſide, it ind cats 
ſome obſtruction, or diſcaſe of the 
liver; but when he puts it down, al- 
moſt under his belly, it is a ſigu that 
he is troubled with worms or bots, 
or eiſe that he is aflicted with pain 
in his bowels from the cholic, or ſome 
other cauic. 

A ſtinking breath, or foul matter 
proceeding from the noftrils, indicat<s 
an ulcer or impoſthume in the head; 
and if the matter is black, white, or 
yellow, and very offenſive, it is a fata! 
ſign, as it thews that the glanders, or 
a conſumption of the lungs, are thc 
occaſion. 

The breath, or body being very hot, 
indicates a teverich diſpoſition, or a 


preternatural heat at the ſtomach; 


and the tongue hanging out, and be- 
ing ſwelled, betokens an inflamma- 
tion af the liver, or ſome other of the 
principal viſcera. The ſtrangles oc- 
calioa a horſe to heave violently in d 
flanks, as likewiſe do molt feveriſt: 
complaints. Sometimes, however, 
this jymptom is owing to the horſe's 
wing being touched, or broken. 
Aſwelling under the throat, attend- 
ed with a continua! propenſity to 
Cough, is a hgn that the glanders are 
to be frarcd ;; if the ſwelling is about 
the root of the tongue, perhaps the 
ſtrangles are the ole cxuſe ct it; and 
if there is nothing but little knots, 
like waxen-kernele, they may have 
been occaiioned by a common cold, 
without indicating. any diſeaſe what - 
ever. Whenever a horle appears ſcab- 
by, and loſes the hair from t's body 
and neck, it is a certain ſign that he 
has got the mange; and ulcers, full of 
knots, ſpreading about the veins, cha- 
racteriſe the farcy, or canker, 
When 
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When the left fide ſwells without 
any apparent external cauſe, there is 
r-afon to ſuſpect that the ſpleen is 
Uiirated, The cholic will ſometimes 
cocahion a tumour in the flank, and it 
is a common Ciſe to ſee the belly and 
legs of ſuch horfes as are inclined to 
te dropfical, ſwell, and become much 
laryer than they were in a ſtate of 
health. 

When a horſe's coat ſtares and is 
rough, it may be owing to being badly 
cloathed and looked after, but is not 
unfrequentiy the effect of a bad ſto- 
me, or the ſymptom of a founder- 
ing in the cheſt. Leanneſs and gaunt- 
neſs are generally accompanied by 
tide-bound, inflammation of the liver, 
cheſt foundering, worms, cholic, or 
the yellows ; ſtaling with difficulty is 
a !ymptom of the ſtone, or wind cho- 
lic; and if the urine he paſſes be 
thick, and of a blackith colour, it in- 
dicatrs that one or both of the kidnies 
are diſeaſed. 

Trembling is indicative of a fever, 
particulariy when a horle ſhivers vio- 
ently after drenching. Scouring in- 
dicates great heat in the liver, and 
coſtiveneſs is a ſign of the yellows, or 
other diſeaſes of the gall and liver. 

1: you ſee a horſe frequently Ariking 
at his bei,, you may conclude that 
te has got the cholic ; but if at the 
lame time he friſks his tail, it betokens 
tis being infeited with worms or 
bots, | 

When a borſe that has been ſome 
time ſick, ſtales clear, and there is no 
ſediment formed therein on its being 
ſet by, it is rather a dangerous ſymp- 
tom, but if it turns of a reddiſh or yel- 
jlowich colour, and has a cloud ſwim- 
ming in it that is neither black nor 
earthy, and depoſits a kind of brick - 
duſt like ſediment, ſmelling ſtrong at 
the ſame time, it is a good fegn in 
general, and is frequently the prelude 
to a ſpeedy recovery. If at different 
periods of the diſeaſe it varies greatly, 
ſometimes appearing of an healthy 
aſpect, and at others quite the reverſe, 
there is danger to be apprehended, as 
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it is a ſure indication that there is 2 
conſiderable degree of malignity in 
the diſeaſe. The beſt appearances of 
a horie's urine are, a yellowiſh colour, 
a taickiſh conſiſtence, a ſtrong ſmell, 
and penetrating quality, for thefe all 
betoken health and vigour, whereas 
the contrary of any of theſe indicate 
approaching diſeaſr. 

But there is nothing by which an 
intelligent groom can judge better, 
reſpecting the health of his borſes, 
than by their dunging. For the co- 
lour and conliſtence of a horſe's excre- 
ments, are fure indications of the in- 
ward ſtate of his body, and ought to 
be well attended to when he is in his 
beft health, and at beſt feeding, that 
when he is found to alter therefrom 
in any particular, a judgment may be 
the better and more clearly formed 
reſpecting his health or ſickneſs. The 
dung of a horſe that is clean, well fed, 
and free from diſeaſe, will ever be 
found clear, criſp, and of a pale yel- 
lowiſh huc, hanging together, and not 
eaſily ſeparating, more than as it is 
broken in falling to the ground by its 
own weight, and is of ſuch a conſiſt- 
ence that it will be a little flatted by 
its fall to the ground. If his firſt and 
ſecond dung he well coloured, and 
yet fall from him in round pellets or 
ſcybals, and the reſt be good, there is 
no harm to be dreaded, for this is 
only an indication that he has been 
eating hay lately, which will always 

roduce this effect, but if all his dung 
1s of that hard kind, it betokens foul 
feeding, and that he has eaten too 
much litter or hay, and too little corn. 
When a horſe's: dung is voided in 
round hard pellets, of a dark blackiſh 
brown colour, it diſcovers inward heat 
of the body; if it be grealy, it is a 
ſign of great foulneſs. Again, if the 
dung be ſtrong and hard, it indicates 
that his heats have been too viotkent, 
and if carc is not taken to prevent it, 
coſtiveneſs will enſue. If it be pale 
and looſe, it ſhews he has had too 
much moiſt and corrupt feeding, or 

that his body is inwardly cold. 
| After 
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After all that can be ſaid on this 
head, tc moſt experienced farrier 
will frequently find himſelf at a loſs 
to dilinguiſh one complaint from an- 
other, as he has nothing to aſhiſt him 
in making the diſcovery but his own 
judgment, and ſuch [y mptoms as are 
moſt predominant at the time, many 
of which are common to ſeveral dit- 
eaſes, It is well, however, in ſuch 
doubtful caſes, to be acquainted with 
all the principal ſymptoms with which 
the ditenſes of this noble animal are 
accompanied, as ſuch a knowledge, 
though it will not always prove an in- 
fallible guide, will give the perſon 
who poſleſies it a decided ſuperiority 
over him that has neglected to make 
ſo uſcſul an acquirement his own, 


SIGUETTE. A caveſſon with 
teeth or notches, that is, a half circle 
of hollow and arched iron, with teeth 
like a ſaw, conſiſting of two or three 
pieces joined with hinges, and mount» 
ed with a head-itall and two ropes, as 
if they were the caveſſon that in for- 
mer times were uſed to be put upon 
the noſe of a reſtive, unmanageable, 
or fiery, ſtiff-headed horſe, in order 
to keep him in ſubjeRion. There is 
one tort of a ſiguette, that is, a round 
iron, all in a piece, and ſewed under 
the noſe band of the bridle, that it may 
not be teen. 


SINEW. The common phraſe 
among farriers for the tendons, Thus, 
to unlinew a horſe, is to cut the two 
tendons on the fide of his head, about 
two inches under the eyes; which is 
ſometimes done with a view to dry 
the head, and render it ſmaller, 


SINEW-SHRUNK, A term ap- 
plied to a horſe that has been over-rid, 
aud fo worn down with fatigue, that 
he becomes gaunt-bellied, merely 
through a ſtiſtneſs and contraction of 
the two tendons under the belly, 


SINEW-SPRUNG. A violent at- 
taint or over-reach, in which a horſe 
Krikes the toes of his hinder ſect 
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againſt the back tendons of his fore 


legs. 
The finews or tendons are liable to 
violent ſpaſmodic contractions, or 


drawings together, both in particular 


members, and throughout the whole 
body, the cauſes of which are in a 
great meaſure undiſcovered, and will 
in ail probability remain ſo, though 
they are commonly ſuppoſed to be 
fullneſs, emptineſs, or ſome external 
injuries. In the firſt of theſe claſſes 
it is ſuppoſed that theſe convulſive 
contractions of the tendons are occa- 
ſioned by furfeits, or the want of pro- 
per evacuation ; and in the next from 
too frequent and large blood-lettinge, 
or too frequent and violent purgings, 
or too hard labour; * all of which 
(fay thoſe blockheads who would wiſh 
to have it thought they can aſſign a 
cauſe for every thing) fill the hollow- 
neſs of the finews with cold windy 
vapours, which are the only great 
cauſes of convulſions.“ 


In the laſt inſtances, where they 
proceed from accidental cauſes, as 
from wounds, &c, the cauſe is obvious, 
and admits in moſt caſes of a ſpeedy 
remedy ; for inſtance, when by ſome 
ſudden wound a tendon has been but 
half or three parts divided, or has been 
only punctured, a train of painful and 
moſt alarming ſymptoms have been 
induced thereby, and which frequent- 
ly can be removed by no other means 
than a total diviſion of the tendon.— 
In theſe caſes fomentations and dreſſ- 
ings, that have a tendency to relax 
and lubricate the inflamed tendons, 
are more to be depended on than any 
others. 


SITFAST. A part of a horſe's 
hide turned horny, and which, if it 
cannot be ſoftened by rubbing with 
ſtrong mercurial ointment, &c. which 
is often the caſe, muſt either be taken 
out with the knife, or deſtroyed by 
means of cauſtic applications; the 
former, however, is the quickeſt, and 
by far the leaſt painful mode of ope- 
rating, and as ſuch ought oy to 

ave 
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have the preference ; which ever way, 
however, the operation is performed, 
the wound will require only the com- 
mon treatment of wounds in general, 
and will ſoon be healed, 


SKITTISH HORSE. One that 
leaps inſtead of going forward in a re- 
gular manner; or, in other words, it 
is one that does not ſet ont, or part 
from the hand freely, nor erfiploy him- 
ſelf in a proper manner, 


SLACK A LEG, is a term applied 
to a clumſy tripping or ſtumbling 
horie. 


SLACK THE HAND, is to let the 
bridle loole, and give a horfe his head. 


SNAFFLL, in the manage, a well- 
known kind of bridle. The ſnaſlle, 
after the preſent faſliion in England, 
is a very lender bit mouth, without 
any branches, and they are much ufed 
among us at the pieſcut inſtead of true 
bridles, which are ſeldom employed 
but among the cavalry in time of war, 


SNAFFLE, or SMALL WATERING 
BitT, is commonly a ſcatch-mouth, 
accoutred with two very ſmall ftraight 
branches, and a curb mounted with a 
bead-ſtall, to which are fixed two long 
reins of hungary, or other leather, 


SNORTING, in the manage, is a 
certain found made by a horſe that is 
full of mettle, as he breathes through 
his noſtrils. It ſounds as if he was 
endeavouring to expel ſomc<t!:ing from 
his noſe that was iodged there, and 
prevented him from breathing with 
freedom. This noiſe is made by 
means of a certain cartilagincus ſub- 
ſtance placed in the noftrils.—Horſes 
of great mettle and fire, are apt to 
Mort when you attempt to hold them 
in. 

SOAP. A compound of oil, tallow, 
and other ſubſtances, with alkaline 
falts, fo incorporated as to diffolve to— 
gether in water into a milky ſemi— 
tranſparent liquid. Soap may like- 
wile be formed from a compound of 
ils and acids, 
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Soap is an extremely uſeful ingre- 
dient in reſinous balls of any kind, as 
it renders thern more ealily ſoluble, 
and more perfectly miſcibl- with the 
animal fluids. It difl.lves mucons 
matter in the body, and by that mens 
reinoves obſtructions; and it acts in 
the prima win, as well as in the more 
remote and minute vellels, and by di- 
lodging and carrying away viſcit 
phlegm, it alſo deitroys and Carrics 
oft worms, for which purpoſe ii may 
either be given by the month, or ly 
way of glyſter. By the diffolvin; 
quality of ſoap, it alto proves diureti-:; 
and is uſeful in the grave, by its fu. 
bricating properties, as Well as by 1:5 
ſtimulating powers. The comnicn 
ſo't ſoaps are too acrid tor internal 
uſe, and the black is only uſed by !ar- 
riers as an external application, to rc 
move exceſſive paius in the joints, and. 
nervous parts, 


SOLDIERS OINTMENT, in the 
farrier's diſpeniatory, is made as ſol- 
lows : 


Taxt twelve ounces of freſh bay 
leaves, ten ounces of rue, four of 
mint, of ſage, wormwood, roſe- 
mary, and baſil, cach two ounces, 
olive oil five pounds, yellow was 
one pound, and Malga wine hall 
a pound, Bruiſe all the leaves, 
aud boil the whole to a proper 
conſiſtence for an ointment, It 
1s particularly recommended for 
ſhoulder ſplaits, and other com- 
plaints of the ſhoulders. 


SOLE OF A HORSE's FOOT, i: 
a kind of horny ſubitance, though 
much tenderer than the other horn that 
encompaſſes the foot, and is by reaſon 
of its ſuperior hardueſs called th: 
horn of the hoof. 

To draw the (le, is taking it away 
without diſturbing the horn of the 
hoof, for if that is taken away, it be- 
comes a hoof caſt. The ſole is taken 
out for ſeveral accidents to which the 
foot is liable, and will grow again in a 
month or ſix weeks time. The fole 
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ought to be thick and ſtrong, and the 
whole lower part of the foot, where 
the thoe is placed, hollow, for when 
a ſhoe is well ſet on, it never reſts on 
any part of the ſole, and ſeldom 
touches it. A crowned fole js when 
the ſoot is formed like the convex ſide 
of an oyſter-ſhell, and the ſole riſing 
at the ſame time higher than the hack, 
{o that there is no hollow on the lower 
part. A horſe is ſaid to be high ſoled 
when the foles of hig feet are ronndith 
underncath, !u that they are as higl, 
or bigher than the hoot 3 horſes who 
have their feet formed in this manner 
are apt to halt, and can ſeldom be 
nod well, unl-is it is with vaulted 
loes, The ſhoe of a horſe ſhould be 
{ct upon the horny part of the hoof, 
in ſuch a manner as not to bear upon 
the ſole, as it wonld in that caſe be 
apt to injure it, and not only occifion 
the horſe to halt, bat bruife the lleſh 
that ſeparates the ſole from the coffin 
kouve, and cauſe it to rot. 


SORRANCES, are maladies to 
which hortes are liable, and are gene- 
rally reckoned among farriers twofold, 
The firſt of theſe is defined to be an 
ill ſtate or habit of a horſe's body, 
ariſing from ſome part diſeaſed; the 
ſccond, a Joſs of continuity, which, 
according to the various circumſtances 
attencaiit thereon, may acquire a cer— 
tain ſpecific name, as a fraciure, 
wound, rupture, &c. &ce 


SORRE]L COLOUR. A reddiſh 
kind af coldur, with which the mane 
frond either be red or flaxen. It is 
Ci|tinguithed according to the degrees 
„ita deepncſs, into a burnt ſorrel, and 
2 bright or light ſorrel. Horſes of 
ri.cle colours are, generally ipeaking, 
gad ONE3s 


SCU/NT?Y, A horſe is ſaid to be 
imnd that is free trum blindneſs, 
broken wind, or lamencſs; and a right 
'unnd horſe ſhould neither halt when 
te 1s tirit mounted, when he is heated, 
NW” win hu is become cool again. 
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SPAVIN., A diſeaſe in horſes 
known by a ſwelling in or -near to 
ſome of the joints, frequently occa- 
honing lameneſs. 

Spavins are of three kinds—bload, 
bog, and bone ſpavins; the latter of 
which are by far the moſt dangerous, 

A blood ſpavin is an enlargement 
of the vein that runs down withinſide 
of the hock, and forms a ſmall ſoft 
ſwelling in the hollow part, which is 
frequently attended with a weaknets, 
and lameneſs of the joint. The cure 
{nould in the firſt place be attempted 
with reſtringents, and bandages, which 
will greatly contribute to the efficacy 
of the former, by ſtrengthening the 
parts *9 which they are applied, and 
ſometimes when the diſeaſe. is diſ- 
covered while it is yet in its infancy, 
no other application will be found ne- 
cefſary, Ir, however, after a fair trial 
of the above-mentioned applications 
of reſtringents and bandages, the vein 
is not reduced to its original dimen- 
ſions, the ſkin immediately above it is 
to be opened, and a crooked needle, 


with ſtrong waxed thread, paſſed un- 


der it, both above and below the 
ſwelled part, which muſt be ſuffered 
to digeſt and flough away with the 
threads, to forward which the wound 
may be frequently dreſſed with melt- 
ed vbaſdicon, turpentine, honey, and 
ſpirit of wine mixed together, 

A bog ſpavin is a kind of encyſted 
tumour on the inſide of the hough, 
or, according to ſome authors, it. is a 
kind of brown gelatinous matter con- 
tained in a bag, or cyſt, which they 
ſuppote to be the lubricating matter 
of the joint altered and vitiated; and 
the common membranę which encloſes 
it they imagine to form the eyſt. But 
from whatever cauſe it may proceed, 
the cure will be the ſame, and the 
means of eficcting it are to open the 
kin, and if poſſible, without doing 


an injury to the ſurrcunding parts, tg 


diſſect the cyſt and its contents cut 
together; or if this cannot be done 
with ſatety, open the cyſt, and diſ- 

charge 
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charge the gelatinous matter, and 
then dreſs the wound with doſlils of 
lint or tow dipped in ſpirit of turpen- 
tine, and once in three or four days 
let a little powder, compoſed of cal- 
cined vitriol, alum, and bole armoniac, 
be put into it, by which mode of 
drefling the bag will in a ſhort time 
flough away, after which it muſt be 
treated as a common wound, and will 
quickly heal without fo much as leav- 
ing a ſcar. If through the pain at- 
tending the operation, any ſymptoms 
of ſwelling or inflammation ſhould 
appear, the joint ſhould be fomented 
three or four times a day, and have a 
poultice applied over the dreſſings till 
theſe untoward appearances go oft, 
after which it will only require the 
treatment recommended above. 

A bone ſpavin is a kind of cruſt, or 
callous ſubſtance, which in the end 
becomes almoſt as hard as the bone 
itſelf, and which, if let alone too long, 
will adhere to it, and cauſe the horſe 
to go very lame. It comes at fir. 
like a tender griſtle, and arrives at 
the above-mentioned hardnefs by de- 
grees. Sometimes it is occaſioned by 
exceſſive labour, but more frequently 
it is ſuppoſed to be an hereditary com - 
plaint, deſcending from the ſire or the 
dam. 

Bliſtering or firing are the only re- 
medies to be depended on in this 
ſpecies of the diſeaſe, and theſe are not 
always attended with the wiſhed for 
ſucceſs. If indeed a ſwelling comes 
on the fore part of the hock ot a young 
horſe after hard riding, or any other 
violent exerciſe, it will be beſt to 
bathe it with cooling and repelling 
things at firſt, for it is frequently ſeen 
that accidents of this kind will, in 
young horſes, give way, and be dit- 
perſed by ſuch gentle modes of treat- 
ment, which is much better than to 
attempt removing them by more ſe- 
vere applications, which have ſome- 
times a very bad effect on young horſes, 
and-produce worſe conſequences than 
thoſe they were intended to remove. 
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In old horſes, however, and where the 
complaint has been of long ſtanding, 
bliſtering becomes abſolutcly necef- 
ſary, and the following ointment is 
well adapted for this particular pur- 
poſe : 


Tax Spaniſh flies, euphorbium, 
and cyrroſive ſublimete in fine 
powder, of each a dram, and mix 
them with an bounce, of Oil of 


bays. 


Before this is applied, the hair on 
the part alfeQed ſhould be cut off as 
cloſe as poſlible, and then the oint— 
ment is to be laid on pretty thick all 
over; it will not be amils to make 
this application early in the morning, 
and keep the horſe tied hort up all 
day after, to prevent him from rub. 
bing any part of the ointment off and 
at night, when he is fuit-red to lie 
down, and is littered, a pitch plaiſter 
hould be appli-4 over the part, and 
wel! ſecured, that no pat of the oint- 
ment may miſs of producing its cffec', 
When the bliſter has dre running, 
and the ſcabs begin to get dey and 
ſnell off, a ſecond application uf the 
ointment muſt be wage exactly in the 
ſome manner as the tir't, for thus a 
greater effe&t will be produced than 
was poſhble from a fingle application, 
and where the diſcaſe is nit become 
very inveterate, this ſecond dreſſing 
will commonly complete a cure, — 
When the tpavin has, however, been 
of long ſtanding, or the horſe is very 
old, the ſame procets mult be repeated 
for at leaſt fix or {oven times; but it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that af. 
ter the ſecond time, a greater ſpace 
mutt be allowed betwixt the times of 
applying it, otherwife a blemiſh will 
be the conſequence, therefore remem- 
ber, that once in a fortnight or three 
weeks will be often enough to r:peat 
the dreſſing, and at this length of time 
there will be no danger of making a 
ſcar, or even occafioning baldneds of 
the part, 

When 
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When ſpavins do not yield to a ju- 
dicious courſe of bliſtering in the man- 
ner recommended above, there is not 
much room to expect that they will 
be removed, or cured by any other. 
For the application of violent cauſtic 
medicines, recommended by ſome au- 
thors in ſuch caſes, muſt almoſt always 
be productive of as much miſchief as 
they can poſſibly do good, it being 
impoſhble to confine their action to 
the part alone that you wiſh to de- 
ſtroy, and a practitioner who has any 
regard for his reputation, will always 
decline the uſe of ſuch. 


SPEAR, in the manage. The feather 
of a horſe, called the ſtroke of a ſpear, 
is a mark in the neck, or near the 
ſhoulders of ſome Barbary horſes, 
and ſometimes we fee in Spaniſh 
horſes, or thoſe from Turkey, the 
ſame mark, with the appcarance of a 
ſeam, as it were; this feather is almoſt 
to a certainty the ſign of a good and 
valuable horſe. 


SPEAR, or SworD-HaxD, of a 
horſcman, is the right hand. 


SPEAR-FOOT, of a horſe, is the 
jar foot behind. 


SPLENT. A hard bony, or cal- 
lons excreſcence, growing on a horſe's 
ſhank. Some horſ:s are more ſubject 
to theſe excreſcences than others, but 
with young horſes they are much more 
common than with ſuch as are aged, 
and it is no uncommon thing for them 
to wear away, and diſappear of them- 
ſelves, without any application what- 
ever. They are generally put out be- 
fore the horſe is {ix years of age, and 
it is very rare for any thing of this 
kind to happen to a horſe that is more 
than that age, unleſs it is occaſioned 
by blows, or ſome accidental bruiſe. 
When a ſplent riſes in the middle of 
the ſhank bone, it is by no mcans dan- 
gerous, but ſuch as ariſe on the back 
part of the bone, and become large, 
fo as to preſs againſt the back finzw, 
are ſure to occaſion lamenets., 
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It is perhaps the beſt way not ts 
meddle too much with ſplents, unleſs 
they become ſo large as to disfigure 
the horſe, or are ſo ſituated as to be 
the cauſe of his going lame; but 
where it is thought proper to attempt 
the removal on their fir{t appearance, 
they ſhould be well bathed with Gou- 
lard's vegito-mineral water, made 
ſtrong, which by ſtrengthening the 
fibres, will frequently put an end to 
the diſeaſe, for it is the membrane 
that covers the bone, and not the 
bone itſelf, that in this caſe becomes 
thickened, for which reaſon purgings 
and diuretic drinks will, in ſome con- 
ſtitutions, prove ſerviceable in theſe 
caſes, by carrying off the ſuperabun- 
dant moiſture about the limbs, which 
frequently gives riſe to theſe kind of 
tumours. 

Some practitioners rub the ſplent 
with a round flick till the part is al- 
moſt raw, and then touch it with oil 
of origanum. Others lay on a pitch 
plaiſter, with a ſmall quantity of ſub- 
limate or arſenic, to corrode and eat 
the ſubſtance away. Others again uſe 
butter of antimony, or oi! of vitrio!, 
and ſome tincture of cantharides, or 
Spaniſh flies, all which mcthods have 
at times ſucceeded, but they are moſt, 
it not all, of them apt to leave an ug- 
ly ſcar behind, with the loſs of all the 
hair on the part, 

Mild bliſters, often repeated, as re- 
commended under the article ſpavin, 
ſhould be tried before recourſe is had 
to any ſuch corroſive applications, and 
in molt cates they will anſwer every 
purpoſe that can be wiſhed ; but if 
they fail, recourſe may be had to ſome 
of the above-mentioned remedies, or 
the part may be tired, as for a hone 
ſpavin. Splents on the back part of 
the ſhank bone are often very difficult 
to remove, on account of their being 
covered by the back ſinews; they 
may, however, be eflectually deſtroyed 
by boring into them with a ſmall iron 
in ſeveral places, which iron mult not 
be made too hut, aller whica they 
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mult be fired in the common way, 


not with too deep lines, but as near 


as poſſible together. 


SPONGE. A ſoft, light, porous, 
compreliible ſubſtance, readily im- 
bibing water, or any other moiſture, 
and diſtending thereby. It is found 
growing to rocks in the Mediterra— 
nean Seca, about the Archipelago 
Iſlands, and in ſcveral other places. 
It was ſometime ago generally looked 
upon as being a vegetable production, 
but the reſearches of ſome late na- 
turaliſts have diſcovered that it be- 
longs to the animal kingdom, 

Sponge may be uſed with advantage 
in the room of flannels for fomenta- 
tions, as it will retain the heat much 
longer, or it may likewiſe be made 
into tents, to dilate wounds, in the 
following manner : 


TAKE a piece of the ſofteſt and 
fineſt ſponge you can get, dip it 
into melted bee's-wax, and then 
Put it under a weight that will 
Jque-ze it flat, where it ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain till it is 
quite cold, and then it may be 
Cut into tents of a proper ſize, 
and uſed occaſionally, 


SPRAIN, or STRAIN, is a preter- 
natural extenſion or ſtretching of the 
{inews, or tendons, beyond the power 
of recovering themſelves, by tome 
ſlip, wrench, or other accident. 

Sprains, among farriers, are gene- 
rally denominated claps; thus, we 
tear of a horſe being clap'd in the 
back ſinews, &c, In all cafes of this 
kind, where the attendant facling 
and inflainmation is not great, the beſt 
application will be Guujard's extract, 
with the addition of about three parts 
Ot water to one of the former, and one 
or two parts of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
which mixture ſhould be well rubbed 
into the part three or four times a 
day, ana after each rubbing, cloths 
dipped in the fame liquor ſhouid be 
lader und, or over the injured part. 
When this plan las been followed 
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three or four days, till ſuch time as 


the ſwelling, &c. is removed, a 
ſtrengthening plaiſter and bandage, 
judiciouſly applied, will greatly faci- 
litate the cure. Reſt at the ſame time 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary, 

Strains in the thigh and ſhoulder, 
on account of the great number and 
ſtrength of the muſcles injured, re- 
quire a long time to recover, beſides, 
the parts injured are frequently ſitu— 
ated where it is impoſũble for any ex- 
ternal application to reach them.— 
When this is the caſe, the horſe ſhould 
be turned out to graſs immediately, 
where the gentle motion which his 
own inclination will lead to, will be 
ſufficient to prevent the joint from 
growing ſtiff, and more action than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary for that 
purpoſe would be injurioas, and per- 
haps render him incurable. It muſt 
be evident to every rational man, that 
the advantages to be acquired from 
reſt in ſuch circumſtances as theſe, 
are greater than can be effected by 
the moſt judicious application of all 
the other means that we have in our 
power to make uſe of. It muſt like- 
wiſe be evident, that bringing a horſe 
to work too ſoon after ſuch an acci. 
dent, is one of the greateſt follics that 
can be committed, as it will effetually 
counteract all other means that can 
be employed, 

A ſtrain in the ſhoulder, or ſhoulder 
wrench, as it is fumetimes called, 
when freſh is eaſily diſcovered, but a 
lameneſs there ſrom any other caulr, 
eipecially from an afflux of hamours 
to the part, is much more diſſicult i9 
diſtinguiſh, for very often the ditea'e 
in this caſe will affect the whole brealt, 
and the ſhouiders on both ſides. It 
is, however, generally remarked, that 
when a horle has ſtrained his ſhoulder, 
the pain prevents him from putting 
the leg on that ſide forward, but he 
ſets the foot on the ſound fide down. 
firinly, in order as much as poſhble 
to favour the other, When he ſtands 
ſtill, the lame foot, or the foot on the 

lame 
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lame ſide will be always advanced be- 
fore the other, and if you trot him in 
hand, he will bring the lame leg far— 
ward in a circular manner, and not 
direct, like the other, and if you turn 
him ſhort on the lame fide, he will 
ſtill be found to favour the foot on 
the fide that is lame, and ſupport him- 
ſelf on the ſourd one, 

When a ftrain of this kind has but 
juſt happened, take away ſome blood, 
according to the hor{.'s age and 
ſtrength, and the degree of pain oc- 
c:honed by the acculent, then bathe 
the whole ihouider weil with the mix- 
ture mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, and after the iwelling and 
inflammation are by theſe means dif- 
perſed, rub it well every night and 
morning for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour together with opodeidoc ; 
but if the accident had happened ſome 
time before it was diſcovered, and 
there is no appearance of ſwelling or 
inflammation left, the uie of the ve- 
gito-minera; water may be diſpenſed 
with, and the rubbing with opodcel- 
doc immediately begun. 

When the hip is ſtrained, the horſe 
will drag his leg after him, and if you 
attempt to make him trot, he will 
conſtantly drop upon the heel. Reſt 
is the principal thing to be rclied on 
in this caſe, but if the external muſcles 
are ſtrained, the cure will be greatly 
facilitated by rubbing the parts with 
opodeldoc, as before recommended. 

Strains in the hough, or any part 
below it, admit of medicines being 
applied more immediately to the part 
affected than in the former caſes, and 
conſequently there is more relief to 
be expected from the uſe of ſuch ap- 
plications, Reſt, however, is {ii} 
abſolutely. neceſſary, and muſt be li- 
berally indulged in. It fometimes 
happens after ſtrains in this part, that 
there remains a hard ſwelling on the 
outſide, this will be beſt and moſt ef- 
fectually removed by repeated mild 
bliſtering, but when ſwellings of this 
kind remain withinſide, they are (cl- 
dom cured without firing. 
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The ligaments that ſpread over the 
knee-pan, or ſtifle bone, as it is gene- 
ra'ly called, are fometimes ſo relaxed 
by ſtrains, that it may be moved about 
by tte hand in almoſt any direction; 
and when from an accident of this 
kind a horſe is rendered lame, the 
common phrate is, that he is ſtifled, 
This bone is fornetimes ſuppoſed to 
be diſlocated, but that is impoſſible, 
without the broad ligaments are firſt 
divided, which can feldom or never 
happen accidentally, Lameneſs in 
the Rifle is known by the horſe tread- 
ing entirely on his toe, and being un- 
able to ſet his heel to the ground. If 
the accident has juſt happened, rub 
the part well with the liniment pre- 
ſcribed in this article three or four 
times a day, and apply a roller as 
tightly as you conveniently can with. 
out giving pain, or ſtopping the cir- 
culating fluids. 

The patterns are likewiſe ſometimes 
ſtraincd, and myſt in ſuch circum- 
ſtances be treated in the manner above 
directed f.r other ſtrains, If they 
continue very weak after ſuch mcans 
have been uſed for a proper length of 
time, the horſe muſt be ſuffered to 
continue longer at graſs, and if that 
does not ef:ually cure him, the 
parts mull be tired. 

A horſe is in no part more liable 
to be ſtrained than in the back ſinews, 
and when this is the caſe, it is eafily 
diſcovercd by their ſwelling, and the 
horſe ſetting the lame leg always be- 
fore the found one. In caſe the in- 
jury is juſt received, it will he well to 
draw ſome blood from the fetlock 
vein, then rub the parts affected well 
three or four times a day, for three or 
four days, with the liniment recom- 
mended for ttrains in the thigh, &c. 
and afterwards with the opodeldoc 
twice a day, letting the horſe relt all 
the time the cure is effecting, and 
keeping a tight flocking on the in- 
jured lez, which is cqual to, if not 
better than any bandage that can poſ- 
bly be applied. In all ſlight trains 
of the back finews, this method of 
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treatment will inſure ſucceſs 3 but 
theſe tendons are ſometimes ſo vio- 
lently ſtretched by various accidents, 
as to be incapable of recovering their 
elaſticity without being fired. 

There are in different authors a va- 
riety of receipts for (trains of particu- 
Tar parts, but the mode of treatment 
here laid down is applicable to them 
all, and will ſeldom fail of producing 


the defired effect, if a proper ſhare of 


reſt is allowed the horſe at the ſame 
time. 


SPUR. A ſmall piece of iron, com- 
poſed of two branches, which are bent 
in a ſem'circular manner for receiving 
the horiemani's heel in the cavity, and 
at the extremity is fixed a rowel, or 
round piece of Hon that turns on a 


Pivot, and is furniſhed with fix or 


Eight ſharp points, in forin of a ſtar, 
to prick ths horſe's fides with occa- 
ſionally. 


SPURGE, in the manage, the ex- 
tremity or point of a horſc's ſhoe, 
znſwering to the hecl of the foot; 
upon it the calkins are made, but it is 
the opinion of ſome, that a thick 
ſpurge ſhou'd never be ulcd, as they 
tliink it bas a tendency to ruin the 
horſe's heels. 


SQUARE, in the manage, is a term 
uſed tor working in the ſquare, The 
pile, or tread of a volt, inſtead of be- 
ing always circular, and traced upon a 
circumference round a center, ought 
always to be ſuppoſed as if it formed 
four ſtraight cqual lines, laid in a 
ſquare, and at equal diſtances from the 
center, or the pillar, which repreſents 
it in the middle of the manage ground; 
1% that working in a ſquare, is riding 
ai; each of tneſe four lines, turning 
the hand at cvery corner, and ſo paſſ- 
ing from one line to another, 


S UL, or SFA OSN ON. A plant 
with a large bulbuus root like that of 
an onion, but much more acrid. The 
leaves are broad, the flowers ſtrong, 
and riſe tua ſpike b<tore the leaves 
z Lear. 
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There are two varieties of this 
plant, diſtinguiſhed by their roots be- 
ing red or white, the latter of which 
are generally made choice of for me- 
dical purpoſes, though they may be 
uſed indiſcriminately for each other. 
The roots are large, of an oval figure, 
and conſiſt of ſeveral thick coats laid 
one upon another, 

It grows on ſandy ſhores in Spain 
and the Levant, and from thoſe coun- 
tries we are ſupplied with what are 
found in our ſhops. 

The beſt roots are large, plump, and 
full of a thick tenaccous acrid juice. 
To the taſte they are bitter, and ex- 
tremely nauſcous, and if much han- 
dled they excoriate the ſkin. 


In pharmacy fſquills are very much 
employed, to promote expectoration 
and urine, alſo to diſſolve and diſ- 
charge tough phlegm. But among 
farriers they are only uſed as diuretics, 
though there is little doubt but they 
would be found ſerviceable to many 
horſes that are purſive or thick-wind- 
ed. The doſe in ſubſtance for theſe 
purpoſes may be from half a dram to 
two drams twice a day. 


STABLE. A kind of building ap- 
propriated to the uſe of horſes. Build- 
ings of this deſcription ſhould be 
erected in fituations where the air is 
pure, and the ground hard and dry, 
that ſo the horſe in winter may go 
out and come in clean, and if poſlible, 
it will be a great advantage to have 
them on a gentle declivity, that the 
urine, foul water, or any other wet 
may drain away as faſt as it 1s pro- 
duced. 

As there is no animal that delights 
more in cleanlincfs than a horſe, or 
to whoſe health it is more eanducive, 
care ſhould be taken that no houſes. 
of office, hogſties, or hen-rooſts, or 
any thing that occafions any filthy or 
dilagreeable ſmell, be near, for hen 
dung or feathers, if they by any means 
get among the horſe's provender, and 
are ſwallowed, may be productive of 
the mol fatal effects. The 3 air 
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from a jakes has more than once been 
known to occaſion blindneſs, and it 
is ſtrongly ſuſpected that the ſmell of 
ſwine is apt to breed the farcy, and 
other cutaneous diſeaſes, 

Moſt people who are converſant 
with the nature of the different ma- 
terials uſed for building, give the 
preference to brick for the pur- 
poſe under conſideration, on account 
of ſtone being apt to ſweat in wet 
weather, which frequently produces 
colds, and other ditagreeabie conte- 
quences. 

The walls ſhould be of a brick and 
a half thickneſs at leaſt, but two bricks 
would be better, as a wall of that 
thickneſs will not only keep the ſtable 
warmer in winter, but in a great mea- 
fure defend it from the heat of ſum- 
mer, which is ſometimes equally as 
injurious as too great cold. 

There ſhquld be windows in every 
good ſtable, both on the Eaſt and 
North fides, that it may the better 
enjoy the benefit of the morning fun 
in winter, and the cool northern 
breezes during the heat of ſummer, 
Theſe windows ſhould always be 

lazed, and if they were even ſaſhed, 
it would be an improvement, as in 
that caſe they would both have a 
handſome appearance, and more con- 
veniently let in or exclude the external 
air at pleaſure. They ſhould likewiſe 
have cloſe wooden ſhutters to them, 
that the ſtable may be occal.onally 
readered dark in the middle of the 
day, by which the horſe or horſes 
therein may at pleaſure be diſpoſed to 
reſt, as well in the day as by night. 

If inſtead of being paved with ſtones, 
the ſtalls were to be laid with good 
tirm oak planks, they would at once 
be eaſier and warmer for the hortes 
to lie on, beſides they would in moit 
calrs admit of being laid level, which 
would greatly conduce to preſerve 
hoi ſes from gourdineſs of the legs and 
greaſe, which are frequently brought 
on by their ſtanding higher betore 
than behind. The planks ſhould be 
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laid acroſs the ſtable, and not length. 
ways, and ſhould have holes bored 
through them at convenient places, to 
convey away the tale, &c, 

The ground bebind him I would 
likewiſe adviſe to be raiſed to the ſame 


height as the planks on which he. 


ſtands, that he may continually be on 
a level with all his legs while in the 
ſtable. This part may be paved with 
imall pebbles, and that part of the 
ſtable where the rack ſtands ſhould be 
well wainſcotted, and at each ſide of 


his ſtall ſhould be placed a ring for his 


halter to run through, and each branch 
of that ſhould have a light wooden 
logger at the end, to keep it in a per- 
pendicular fituation, but without be- 
ing ſo heavy as to keep the horſe from 
ca'ing, or to occafion him any fa- 
tigue. 

Some recommend a drawer or locker 
made in the wainſcot partition, rather 
than a regular manger, and indeed a 
contrivance of that kind would not be 
without its utility; as it need not be 
made large, it would of courſe take 
up but little room, and might be taken 
out, in order to be cleaned, at the 
pleaſure of the groom or proprietor, 
It is likewiſe the opinion of many, 
that it is better to have no rack, but 
give the horſe his hay on the ground, 
after the Italian manner, but others 
diſapprove of this method, on a jup- 
poſition that by feeding in this 
polition he will ſpoil his cheſt, and 
that by blowing upon all his hay at 


once, as it were, he will nauſeate it, 


and conſequently not cat fo much as 
if he fed out of a rack. But the idea 
of ſpoiling his cheit is a ridiculous 
one, it being the way of feeding na- 
tural to him, and it is much more 
likely that he will ſuſtain ſome injur 

by keeping it continually liſted up to 
the rack, which is to all intents and 
purpoſes an unnatural poſition. Be- 
tides, when a horſe has his hay upon 
the ground, he will frequently feed as 


he lies down, and take great pleaſure 


in fo doing, and to prevent atm from 
| ſnoiling 
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fpoiling much of his meat, a ſmall 
quantity only muſt be given him at a 
time, 

The partitions betwixt the ſtalls 
ſhould by all means be of good ſtrong 
_ wainſcot, without any ſharp edges or 
corners, and of ſuch a height as to 
prevent them from ſmelling or mo- 
leſting each other, 

Behind the horſes may be contrived 
a range of preſſes with pegs, on which 
to hang up bridles, ſaddles, &c. and 
ſhelves for the utenſils uſed in clean- 
ing the horſes, &c. 

Let the floor over the ſtable be 
cieled, whether the upper room is 
made a granary, or converted into 
lodging rooms, &c. for ſervants, that 
no duſt may come down upon your 
horſes; and in order to prevent any 
inconvenience in the ſtable from corn 
cheſts, &c. the corn may be let down 
from above out of a veſſel contrived 
for that purpoſe, in form of a mill. 
hopper, into a ſquare pipe let into the 
wall of about four inches capacity, 
which muſt be connected with a cup- 
board let into the wall likewiſe, but 
the end of the pipe muſt reach ſo near 
the bottom of it, that there cannot 
deſcend more than a gallon, or ſuch a 
quantity, at a time into the cupboard, 
which on being taken away, another 
gallon will immediately deſcend, ſo 
that no room is taken up in the ſtable, 
and an additional advantage is gained, 
for by the almoſt continual motion 
which this method of dealing out the 
corn will occaſion in the granary, it 
will at all times be kept free trom 
muſtineſs. It may, perhaps, be thought 
ſuperfluous to mention any thing con- 
cerning a dung-yard, pump, ciſtern, 
&c. as every one is acquainted with 
the abſolute neceſſity there is for 
baving them at hand, 


STAG-EVIL, in horſes, a kind of 
paralytic or convulſive affection of the 
Jaws, attended with ſuch a ſtiffneſs of 
the neck, and adjacent parts, that it 
is out of the animal's power to move 
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them. The whites df his eyes are 
turned upwards, he is ſeized with pal- 
pitations of the heart, and violent 
heavings of the flanks, at uncertain 
intervals, and death too often advances 
with haſty ſtrides to cloſe the ſcene. 


This diforder is ſuppoſed to origi- 
nate in careleſsly expoſing a horſe to 
the cold, for a long time after he has 
been violently heated, than which 
nothing can be more pernicious or de- 
ſtructive. 

The firſt thing requiſite towards a 
cure is bleeding, which ſhould never 
be neglected or omitted in any caſe 
of this kind, and the quantity of blood 
taken away ſhould be proportioned 
to the age, ſtrength, and condition of 
the horſe, and to the violence of the 
attack. After this operation has been 
performed, give him the following 
ball, and repeat it once in ſix or eight 
hours, waſhing it down with a decoc- 
tion of Valerian root, ſweetened with 
honey or treacle ; 


Take of Valerian root in fine pow- 
der one ounce, aſafœtida half an 
ounce, Ruſſian caſtor two drams, 
and make the whole into a pro- 
per conliſtence tor balls with oil 
of amber and honey. 


Care muſt Ikewiſe be taken to keep 
the animal's bowels ſoluble at the ſame - 
time, by the uſe of gentle purges or 
emollient glyſters. It will alſo be ne- 
ceſſary to rub the ſeveral parts affected 
frequently with a liniment compoſed 
of equal parts of oil, ſpirit of ſal ar- 
moniac, and laudanum, or <iſe of one 
compoſed of nerve and marſhmallow 
ointment, oil of amber, and ſpirit of 
wine, in ſuch proportions as may be 
thought requilite, 

This method of treating the diſcaſe 
will oftentimes be found effectual to 
its removal; but when it is found to 
ariſe from bots in the ſtomach, which 
is ſometimes the caſe, mercurial purges 
and alteratives muſt be joined to the 
medicines above preſcribed. 

Some- 
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Sometimes this malady arrives at 
ſuch a dreadful pitch, that the jaws 
are faſt locked, and no kind of medi- 
cine or food can be adminiſtered by 
the mouth, In this dilemma recourſe 
muſt be had to glyſters, for any at- 
tempt to force open the creature's 
mouth muſt increaſe the, ſymptoms, 
and render the agony greater. For 
this purpoſe diſſolve an ounce of aſa- 
ſœtida in two quarts of a ſtrong de- 
coction of Valerian root, to which 
add four ounces of oil, and half an 
ounce of tincture of opium, and inject 
the whole quantity once a day as long 
as there appears any neceſſity for ſo 
doing. Nouriſhing glyſters, compoſed 
of broth, gruel, &c. ſhould likewiſe 
be given three or four times a day, 
by which it is probable that the ani- 
mal may be ſupported till the violence 
of the complaint abates, and he is 
able to eat his food as uſual, In 
ſhort, from the collected experience 
of the beſt farriers in all ages, it ap- 
pears, that the only remedies to be 
depended upon are, aſafœtida, Vale- 
rian, caſtor, and ſuch other as power- 
fully ſtimulate the nervous ſyſtem.— 
Rowelling has frequently been tried, 
but without ſucceſs; indeed in many 
caſes it appears to have been injurious 
in a very high degree, | 
STAGGERS. See APOPLEXY. 


STALING (a ſuppreſſion of) may 
be brought upon a horſe ſeveral ways, 
as by being high kept, and having too 
little exerciſe, or by being travelled 
ſuddenly after being taken from graſs, 
&c, The ſigns of this complaint are 
as follows=the creature will roll and 
tumbic about with the violence of the 
pain under which he Jabours, and 
while on his legs wil continually be 
ſtraining and putting himſelt in a po— 
ſition to ſtale, but without being able 
to do any thing more than void a fee 
drops, cr perhaps none at all, 

in this caſe, put a quart of ſtrong 
ale into a two quart jug, and add 
thercto as many horſe-rhadiſh roots, 
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waſhed, ſiit, and bruiſed, as the veſſel 
will contain, after which ſtop it up 
cloſe, and let it ſtand for the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours; then ſtrain out 
the liquor, taking care to ſqueeze the 
roots well, and give the whole to the 
horſe faſting, then walk him briſkly 
up and down for about half an hour, 
and ſet him up warm, and unleſs the 
caſe is likely to prove very bad in- 
deed, he will ſtale preſently after. 

Halt an ounce, or even an ounce of 
ſwect ſpirit of nitre may be given to a 
horſe in theſe circumſtances, in a quart 
of gruel, every three or four hours, 
with great advantage. 


STALING OF BLOOD, is often 
occaſioned in ſummer time by immo- 
derate exerciſe, It may likewiſe pro- 
ceed from a variety of other cauſes, 
ſome of which are of very dangerous 
tendency, ſuch as the rupture of an 
artery or vein, &c. but if it only pro- 
ceeds from heat of the kidnies, there 
is no great danger to be apprehended. 

The firſt ſtep towards a cure in 
caſes of this kind is bleeding, after 
which the horſe ſhuuld have three 
pints of the infuſion of crocus met- 
tallorum in white wine, given him every 
morning faſting for a week or more, 
which would at once clcanſe his blad- 
der, and heal any ulcer that might 
have been formed there. If the com- 
plaint is attended with any great de- 
gree of fever, beating of the flanks, &c, 
give him a cooling purgative glyſter, 
and aiter that an ounce of nitre, dif. 
ſolved in a pint of gruel, two or three 
times a day. The following ball has 
likewiſe been ſucceſsfully adminiſtered 
in cafes of this kind : 


TAKE conſerve of red roſes, and 
Lncetelli's balſam, of each an 
onnce, ſpermaceti half an ounce, 
and nitre or ſal prunella two 
drams, with ſyrup of poppies 
ſufficient to give it a proper con- 
IH{terce. 

This is to be given twice a day for 

iome time, cr indced till the whole of 


the 
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the ſymptoms diſappear, If, however, 
the bloodineſs in the urine proceeds 
from any ulcer in the bladder or the 
kidnies, and does not yield to this 
method of treatment, mercurials, and 
other powerful remedies, muſt be had 
recourſe to, in order to ſweeten and 
attenuate the fluids. 


STALL. A partition in a fable, 
for the purpoſe of keeping horſes 
warm, and to prevent them from in- 
Juring each other, 


STALLION, An ungelt horſe, 
kept for the purpoſe of covering 
mares, in order to propagate the ſpe- 
cies. 

Stallions ſhould be choſen as free as 
poſſible from all kinds of natural im- 

rfections. They ſhould in particu- 

ar be totally free from moon, watery, 

and blood ſhotten eyes; ſplents, ſpa- 
vins, curbs, &c. for all theſe imper- 
fections are liable to be entailed on 
their ſto:k, which muſt of courſe ren- 
der the n infinitely leſs valuable than 
ſuch as are free from every thing of 
the kind. Perhaps it is utterty im- 
poſſible to find a ſtallion that is totally 
free from imperfection, but they 
Mould at leaſt have none of the groſs 
ones above-mentioned ;z in addition to 
which they ſhould be bony, of a good 
colour, a fine ſhape, and above. all, 
high ſpirited and full of mettle. 

At four years of age, a ſtallion is fit 
for covering, and moſt of them will 
continue able to get colts till they are 
twenty or upwards, though it is ſuſ- 

cted that the ſtock of old horſes is 

ar inferior to that got by them in 
their prime and vigour. 

Stallions ſhould be ſo high fed as to 
be full of Juſt and vigour, and when 
one is brought to the place where the 
mares are he ſhould have his hind thoes 
taken off, and be ſuffered to cover a 
mare two or three times in hand, 
which will make him more quiet. — 
Then pull off his bridle, and turn him 
looſe to the reſt of the mares which 
ke is intended to cover. Theſe ſhould 
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be ſecured in ſome convenient cloſe, 
or place well fenced, and where there 
is plenty of good food. There he 
ſhould be left with them at full liber- 
ty, till ſuch time as they are all co- 
vered, and will take horſe no more. 
Twelve, fourteen, or at moſt, twent 

mares, are as many as a good horſe 
ſhould be permitted to cover in one 
ſeaſon, and it would be a great ad- 
vantage to have a little ſhed or hovel 
in the field, for him to retire to oc- 
caſionally from the ſun, rain, or wind. 
In this ſhed there ſhould likewiſe be a 
rack and manger to feed him in dur- 
ing the covering ſeaſon, and if a per- 
ſon was ſtationed to wait on him 
daring that time, it would not be 
amiſs, as it might not only be the 
means of preventing many accidents, 


but it would be very ſatisfactory to 


know how often he covered each 
mare. It may not be amiſs to ob- 
{crve, that when mares are covered in 
hand, or at large, they ſhould have the 
ſame kind of feeding as the ſtallion, 
that is to ſay, if the horſe is at hard 
meat, the mare ſhould be ſo likewiſe, 
or ſhe will be apt not to hold to him 
ſo well, In like manner, if the ſtal- 
lion 18 at graſs, the mares ſhould be at 
graſs likewiſe. 

When the ſtallion has done his duty, 
let him be removed from the mares ; 
they likewiſe ſhould be put into freſh 
paſture, Thoſe mares that are in 
middling caſe generally conceive the 
moſt eafily, whereas thoſe that are fat 
and groſs hold with more difficulty; 
ſuch, however, of both deſcriptions as 
are hot, and in ſeaſon, retain a great 
deal better, their heat exciting the 
ſtallion to perform his part of the ac- 
tion with greater vigour and ardour. 

When you {ave a mare covered in 
hand, that ſhe may the more certainly 
ſtand fo the horle, let the mare-and 
ſtallion ſtand in the ſame ſtable for 
ſome time, that they may ſee each 
other, which will make them both 
more keen, and conſequently more 
apt to generate. 


It 
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It is the opinion of many, that a 
ſtallion ſhould be fed for at leaſt three 
months before he is to cover, with 
good oats, and peas, or ſplit beans, or 
with coarſe bread and good hay, He 
ſhould alſo be led out to water twice 
a day at leaſt, and gently exerciſed 
each time for an hour or thereabouts, 
but not ſo as to make him ſweat. For 
if ne be not thus brought into condi- 
tion and wind before be covers, he 
will be in danger of becoming purſive, 
or broken-winded, and if he is not 
well fed at the ſame time, he will be 
unable to perform his taſk in a pro- 
per manner, at be his ſigck would 
be poor, pitiful, weak things, and no 
credit to their fire ; and beſides, if he 
was not in proper condition at the 
commencement of the ſeaſon, he 
would be ſo reduced before it is con- 
cluded, that though you take all ima- 
ginable care and pains of him after, 
he will continue very weak for a long 
time. 

If he is put to too many mares, it 
will ſoon wear him down, and his 
mane and tail will fret and fall off 
through mere poverty, and it will 

be found a difficult matter, not with- 
ſtanding the length of time that inter- 
venes, to bring him into condition 
again the ſeaſon following. 


STARS, in the manage, are marks 
of great beauty in the foreheads of 
horſes, and ſome think ſo highly of 
them, as to attempt bringing them by 
artificial means, the principal of which 
methods is as follows : 


FirsT ſhave away the hair with a 
razor where you wiſh the ſtar to 
be, and of the wiſhed for ſhape 
and ſize. Then with a feather 
or ſtick dipped in oil of vitriol go 
over the place that you have 
juſt ſhaved, and make it wet, the 
conſequence of which will be, the 
roots of the hairs will be thereby 
eaten away, and thoſe that come 
next will be uniformly of a white 
colour. This proceſs docs not 
require repeating. 


STE 


STARING OF THE COAT. See 
HiDe-BOUND. 


STARTING, in the manage, is 
when a horſe grows wanton or ſkittiſh, 
and takes every object he ſees to be 
different from what it is, and in con- 
ſequence thereof ſtops, ſmorts, flies 
out, or ſtarts ſuddenly to one fide, in- 
ſomuch that it is with the greateſt 
difficulty the rider can bring him near 
the place where the object of his fear 
is. This is a fault more common to 
geldings than to ſtallions, or ſtone- 
horſes, and ſuch horſes as have any 
defect in their eyes are moſt ſubje to 
it of all others, and next to them ſuch 
as have been kept pampering in the 
ſtable for ſome time, without regular 
airings or exerciſe, but theſe laſt are 
in general eafily cured. They ſhould, 
however, in all caſes of this kind be 
treated with the utmoſt gentleneſs, 
and by no means be beaten or correct- 
ed with ſeverity during the time of 
their fright, but made advance gent- 
ly, and with lenient means, to the ob- 
ject at which they are alarmed, which 
in a ſhort time will give confidence 
and free him from his fooliſh fears. 


STATELY GOING HORSE, in 
the manage, one that has a proud 
ſtrutting gait. 


STAYING THE HAND, is hold- 
ing the bridle firm and high. A borſe 
is likewiſe ſtayed or ſuſtained with 
the in-leg, or the in-heel, when he 
makes his croupe $0 before his ſhoul- 
ders in making volts. Again, we ſtay 
a harſe when we hinder him from tra- 
verfing, and ride him equally, keeping 
him ſubject at all times, 2 that his 
croupe cannot ſlip out, and he cannot 
loſe either his cadence or his ground, 
but is obliged to mark all his times 
equal, and with the greateſt regu- 
larity. 


STEP, in the manage, fee WALk. 


STEP AND LEAP, is one of the 
ſeven artificial motions or airs of a 
horſe, being, as it were, three diſtinct 

Na airs, 
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airs,'for the pace or ſtep is terra a 
terra, the raiſing is a curvet, and the 
leap gives a finiſh to the whole. The 
ſteps put the hoiſe upon the hand, 
and give him a riſe to leap, in the ſame 
manner as one that runs before he 
leaps, by which means he may leap 
higher than one that goes every time 
a leap. In leaping of a horſe, let the 
leaps be of what kind they will, never 
attempt to give any help with the 
legs, only hold him tight with the 
bridle hand as he riſes before, ſo that 
he may riſe the better, and higher be- 
hind, and when he begins to riſe be- 
hind, then put your bridle hand a lit- 
tle forwards to hold him up before, 
and ſtay him there upon the hand, as 
if he hung ſuſpended in the air, always 
taking care to time the motion of your 
hand in ſuch a manner, that you may 
take him as if he were a ball upon the 
bound, in doing of which lies the 
greatelt ſecret of leaping a horſe pro- 
perly, and with pleaſure to himſelf 
and you. | 


STIFF LEGS. Adiſeaſe to which 
horſes are frequently ſubject; dry, 
decayed, and bruiſed legs, all coming 
under the meaning of the term; and 
the following is recommended as an 
excellent application to them all : 


TAKE ſpirit of wine a quart, oil of 
nuts half a pint, and freſh butter 
half a pound, Put them into a 
glazed earthen veſſel, and melt 
them, covering the veſſel at the 
ſame time with another that is 
leſs, and exactly fitted to it. The 
joining of theſe two ſhould be 
well luted with a mixture of clay 
and horſe dung, and when this is 
dry, ſet the pot on a very gentle 
fire, but ſo as to keep the con- 
tents gently boiling. In this ſitu- 
ation let them remain for the 
ſpace of eight or ten hours, then 
take off the. pot, and ſet it to 
cool, after which it will be ready 
for uſe. 

The way of applying it is, firſt to 

rub the maſter ſinews of the leg with 
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your hand till you can hardly bear 
the heat occaſioned by the friction, 
and then anoint them with the com- 
poſition, chafing it well into the parts, 
and repeating the operation every 


day. 


STIFLE. A large muſcle or part 
of the hinder leg advancing towards 
the belly. This is a dangerous part 
for a horſe to receive any wound or 
hurt in. Moſt of the accidents which 
happen to this part are from blows or 
ſtrains, and ſometimes by means there- 
of the ligaments which cover the ſtifle 
bone are ſo much relaxed, that it be- 
comes in a manner looſe, ſo that it 
may be moved upwards, downwards, 
and ſideways by the motion of the 
hand, in which caſe the horſe muft 
unavoidably go lame, and is ſaid to 
be ſtifled. It, however, is an errone- 
ous notion which ſome pecple enter- 
tain, that the bone is diſplaced or put 
out, for that appears to be impoſhble, 
unleſs the broad hgaments were firſt 
cut aſunder, and then indecd it might 
burft cut of place. 

The cure of ſtrains, or other acci- 
dents of the ſtifle, are frequently at- 
tempted by ſwimming the horſe, but 
there is very ſufficient reaſon to be- 
lieve, that every attempt of this kind 
will at beſt be uſeleſs, and may in 
many caſes prove prejudicial. 

The driving of a wedge betwixt the 
toe and the ſhoe of the contrary hind 
foot, is no leſs ridiculous and prepoſ- 
terous. 

The moſt rational method of pro- 
ceeding, is by applying ſuch things to 
the parts aggrieved as have a tendency 
to ſtrengthen and brace the relaxed 
ligaments. For this purpoſe nothing 
is better in caſes of recent ſtrains, 
bruiſes, &c. than Goulard's extract of 
lead, and next to that, vinegar. and 
bole, or ſtrong verjuice, and when by 
the uſe of theſe the ſwelling and in- 
flammation is removed, and the parts 
begin to recover their uſual tone, a 
charge made of pitch, myrrh, olba- 
num, dragon's blood, &c. ſhould be 

applicd 
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applied to the injured place warm, 


and covercd with flocks of the ſame 
colour as the horſe, He ſhould then 
be turned out to graſs, or if the ſeaſon 
of the year will not admit of that, led 
abroad regularly every day for the 
ſpace of an hour, or thereabouts, till 
ſuch time as he is abi: to perform his 
uſual exerciſe, 


STIRRUP, in the manage, a well 
known iron frame, faſtened to each 
fide of a ſaddle, for the rider to reſt 
his feet in. It is flat and level in the 
bottom part, but arched above, and 
hung by the top to the ſtirrup leathers, 
which ſhould be ſtrong, and the irons 
ſhonld be rather large, that in cafe of 
a fall the rider may be able the more 
eaſily to diſengage his feet from them. 
In riding, the horſeman ſhould bear 

vigorouſly upon the ſtirrup, and hold 
the point of his foot higher than his 
heel. The right ſtirrup ſhould be 
ſome trifle ſhorter than the left for 
thoſe that are likely to go into battle, 
as in combat the horſeman bears more 
upon the right than the left foot; it 
is likewiſe more convenient to have 
the left ſtirrup ſomewhat longer than 
the other, on account of mounting 
more eaſily. 

Lofing the ſtirrups, is ſuffering them 
to ſlip from our feet. 

The ſtirrup foot or leg, is the near 
one behind, The ſtirrup-leather is a 
broad ſtrap faſtened by a buckle to 
the ſaddle, and ſupporting the ſtirrup 
irons; and the ſtirrup. bearer is an 
end of leather made faſt to the ſaddle 
to truſs up the ſtirrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horſe is ſent to the 
ſtable. This laſt is ſeldom uſed in 
the preſent day, it being ſufficient to 
lay ſuch ſtirrup over the horſe's neck, 
which prevents them from bruiſing 
his ſides, or being otherwiſe in the way. 

A ſtirrup has lately been invented 
and brought into uſe which, in caſe 
of the rider's being thrown, flies open, 
and renders it impoſſible for him to 
be injured by dragging along the 
road, &c. 
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STOMACH OF A HORSE, is of 
a roundiſh form, but, in general, more 
capacious on the left than on the 
right fide. It conſiſts of three coats, 
the outermoſt of which is from the 
peritonæum, the ſecond is muſcular 
and fl:ſhy, and the laſt a continuation 
of the inner coat of the gullet. The 
left or upper orifice of the ſtomach, is 
that by which it receives the aliment 
from the mouth, end the right or 
lower orifice, is that whereby it is 
diſcharged into the duodenum, 

The uſe of the ſtomach is evidently 
to concoct and digeſt the aliment it 
receives, and convert it into nouriſh- 
ment for the body, but the manner 
in which it performs this office is a 
matter of diſpute amongſt anatomiſts, 
ſome aſſerting that it is effected mere- 
ly by muſcular motion, while others 
attribute it to certain juices contained 
therein. Probably digeſtion is effected 
by a conjunction of both agents. 


STOMACH SKINS. Certain pel- 
licles, or ſmall ſkin-like ſubſtances, 


that ſometimes breed in the ſtomachs 


of foals under the age of ſix months, 
and ſometimes increaſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to obſtruct their breathing, 


occaſion a violent cough, and at laſt 


their deaths, 

To cure this malady, we are recom- 
mended to give the colt as much dried 
after-birth, in milk, as can be taken up 
by three fingers, or for lack of that, 
the ſame quantity of the lungs of a 
young fox, But this remedy is too 
ridiculous to be applied, and a mild 
purge or two would, in all probability, 
anſwer the purpoſe much better. 


STONE-BRUISING. A misfor- 
tune incident to colts and ſtone horſes, 
from a variety of cauſes, When the 
malady is recent, the cure will be beſt 
and moſt ſpeedily effected by keeping 
the part wet with Goulard's extract 
of lead and ſpirit of wine, as recom- 
mended for all other bruiſes ; but 
when the diſorder has been of long 
ſtanding, and the parts are ſwelled, or 

Nu 2 become 
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become callous in conſequence there- 
of, emollient fomentations, and a mo- 
derate uſe of the ſtrongeſt mercurial 
ointment that can be procured, 55. 
pear to be the beſt applications for 
reſolving and diſperſing the ſwelling 
and hai dneſs. 


STOP, in the manage, a pauſe or 
difcontinuation of exerciſe. 

In order to ſtop a horfe property, 
the rider ſhould in the firſt place fix 
the calves of his legs in a proper po- 
ſit ion to animate him ; he ſhould then 
bend his body backward, raiſe the 
bridle-hand without moving the el- 
bow, extend his hams vigoroufly, reſt 
on the ſtirrups, and make him form 
the times and motions of his ſtops in 
falcading his haunches three or four 
times; and after ſtopping, he ſhould 
be made to cvurvet three or four times. 


STOPPING A HORSE was for- 
merly called parading. In a halt ſtop 
the horſe, after falcading as above 
directed, reſumes and continues his 
gallop without making any curvets. 


STRAIGHT, in the manage, im- 
ports going upon a tread in a direct 
tine, without traverfing or bearing to 
one ſide. 


STRAIN. A violent extenſion of 
the muſcles or tendons, whereby the 
fibres of which they confiſt are over- 
ſtretched, and fornetimes ruptured 
and broken. 

Whenever a horſe meets with an 
accident of this kind, let what part 
will be injured the treatment muſt be 
nearly the fame, and will confiſt in 
bathing the limb affected with cooling 
aſtringents, and fpirituous 2 
tions, ſuch as camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, opodeldoc, lard's extract, 
ſpirit of wine, &c, All fiery, heating 
ſpirits ſhould be avoided, as having a 
tendency to increaſe the pain and in- 
flammation, too great of itfelf, even in 
the Nighteſt inſtances, Greaſy appli- 
cations ſhould likewiſe be omitted, as 
they will only contribute to relax fur- 
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ther the already over-ſtretched ten- 
dons, When the accident happens 
in the ſhoulder, and the pain, infftam- 
mation, and ſwelling appear conſider- 
able, it may not be amiſs to bleed the 
horſe moderately. Reſt, in all caſes, 
will be abſolutely neceſſary, and when 
the pain and ſwelling are ſubfided, a 
ſtrengthening charge ſhould be ap- 
plied to the part, and renewed occa- 
tionally as often as may be judged 
Oper. = 

As for the nonſenſical poultices and 
fomentations, liniments, &c. &c. re- 
commended in books of farriery for 
ſtrains in different parts of the body, 
are beſt omitted, few of thern being 
calculated to render 4 ſervice, and 
moſt of them more likely to do harm 
than good. 8 


STRANGLES. A diſtemper to 
which all colts and young horſes are 
liable. It begins with a ſwelling be- 
twixt the jaw-bones, which frequently 
extends to the muſcles of the tongue, 
and is generally attended with great 
heat, pain, and inflammation, inſo- 
much, that tilt matter is formed the 
horſe ſwallows with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty. | 

Mr. Ford has lately demonſtrated, 
that this diſorder, like the ſmall-pox 
in the human ſpecies, may be com- 
municated by inoculation, and has 
actually performed the operation on a 
great number of ſubjects, all of which 
had the diſeaſe more mildly, and 
ſooner got well, than fuch as took it 
in the natural way, See his treatife 
on the inoculation of horſes, 

The diſeaſe of itſelf, however, is 
more troubleſome and lingering than 
dangerous; and is beſt treated by 
keeping the horſe warm, and giving 
him frequently warm bran maſhes, 
with an ounce, or thereabouts, of ni- 
tre diffolved in his water twice a day. 


STRANGUARY. A painful dif- 
order to which horſes are ſubject, and 
which is eaſily known by the creature's 
having a ſrequent inclination to ſtale, 

without 
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without being able to void more than 
a few drops each time. 

The beſt way of treating this com- 
plaint, is by giving large quantities of 
a decoction of marſhmallow roots, to 
each doſe of which may be added two 
ounces of gum-arabic diſſolved in a 
little boiling water, and half an ounce 
of the ſpirit of nitre dulcified. If the 
horſe is coſtive, emollient glyſters 
ſhould be injected frequently, which 
will remove thgt inconvenience, and 
greatly contribute te caſe the pain. 


STRAPS OF A SADDLE, are 
ſmall leathers nailed to the ſaddle 
— their uſe is to faſten the girths 
With. 


STRIKING A NAIL, in the ma- 
nage, is driving it through the horſe's 
ſhoe, and the horn or hoof of his foot, 
in order to rivet and faſten it on. 


STRING-HALT, in horſes, a ſud- 
den twitching or ſnatching up of the 
hind legs much higher than the other, 
to which imperfection the moſt ſpirit- 
ed and mettleſome horſes are unfor- 
tunately the moſt ſubject. It is gene- 
rally brought on by ſudden colds after 
hard riding or ſevere labour, particu- 
larly by waſhing a horſe while he is 
very hot with cold water, a practice 
that cannot de ſufficiently reprobated. 
It may likewiſe be occafioned by a 
blow or bruiſe near the hough. 

The opinions of authors about the 
cure of this complaint are various ; 
fome recommend cutting a tendon 
which lies under the hinder vein of the 
thigh ; others the uſe of liniments, 
ointments, fomentations, &c. but in 
general the cure is difficult, and fel- 
dom effected. 


STUB. A ſplinter of wood, iron, 
or other metal, which gets iato a 
horſe's foat as he runs, and pierces the 
ſole through the quick. Stubs are 
more or leſs dangerous, as they fink 
more or leſs deep into the foot. Hav- 
ing drawa out the extraneous body, 
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the wound ſhould be dreſſed with a 
little tincture of balſam, or ſome other 
ſpirituous application, and covered 
with a pledgit of tow or lint dipped 
in the ſame, after which the foot 
ſhould be well ſtopped, to prevent 
gravel or dirt getting to the injured 
part. Theſe dreſſings are to be re- 
peated once a day, till the wound is 
healed. 


STUD. A place in which ſtallions 
and mares are turned together, in or- 
der that the latter may be covered. — 
The ſtallions and breeding. mares them- 
ſelves are likewiſe called a ſtud. 


STUMBLING. An imperfection 
in horſes of the ateſt magnitude, 
articularly if it is a natural one, as 
in that caſe there is no probability of 
a cure being effected. But when it is 
occaſioned by ſplents or windgalls, or 


by being foundered, pricked, or other- 


wiſe hurt, there is reaſon to hope that 
when the cauſe is removed the defect 
will ceaſe. 

A horſe given to ſtumbling ſhould 
in ſnoeing have the toes of his fore 
feet kept down, and ſhortened as 
much as can conveniently be done 
without injury to them, that he ma 
the more eaſily avoid ftriking againſt 
the ſtones, clods, or other inequalities 
in the road along which he travels. 


STYPTICS. Medicines which, by 
their aſtringent qualities, have a ten- 
dency to ſtop hæmorrhages and violent 
bleedings, There are ſeveral com- 
politions recommended, and uſed a- 
mong farriers, for this purpoſe, but 
the moſt celebrated among them is 
the following : 


Tax any quantity you pleaſe of 


iron filings, upon which pour 
ſpirit of ſalt, ſo as to cover them 
to the height of three or four 
fiagers, and let them ſtand to di- 
gelt in a gentle heat, till the fer- 
mentation is over, and the ſpirit 
of (alt has in a great mealure loſt 
its acidity. Then pour the liquid 

part 
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part off, and evaporate it in a 
glaſs veſſel till about one half is 
waſted, then 45 into it an equal 
proportion of the ſugar of lead, 
and by means of heat reduce 
the whole to the conſiſtence 
of a dry powder, which muſt be 
kept in a glaſs veſſel cloſe ſtop- 
ped, to prevent it from liquify- 
ing. 


This, Dr. Quincy informs us, is the 
ſtyptic of Sir John Colebatch, which 
made ſuch a noiſe in the world ſome 
time ago, and for the ſale of which a 
patent was procured by the inventor, 
who attributed the moſt miraculous 
powers toit; theſe however have, in 
the courſe. of practice, been found 
moſtly imaginary, and the preparation 
is now grown into diſuſe, though there 
is not a doubt but it might frequently 
be found productive ot good effects 
in wounds where ſmall arteries are 
divided, though 1 would by no means 
truſt to it when an accident of that 
kind happened to the larger blood 
veſſels. 


SUBJECT, in the manage, a term 
relating to the management of a horſe 
in volts, and fignifying that his croupe 
muſt be kept in the round, and not 
ſuffered to ſlip out, that he may not 
traverſe, but mark his equal times 
without loſing ground. 


SUMPTER HORSE, One that 


carries proviſions and neceſſaries for a 


journey. 


SUPPLE, in the manage, is to make 
a horſe bend his neck, ſhoulder, and 
Gdes, and ſo render all the parts of 
his body more pliable and active. 


SURBATING. A term uſed by 
farriers, ſignifying the ſole of a horſe's 
foot being worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled 
by travelling without ſhoes, or badly 
ſhod, or on hot ſandy lands, or with 
ſhoes that hurt the ſole, &c. Surbat- 
ing is likewiſe occaſioned in young 
horſes, by their being over-ridden be- 
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fore their feet are ſufficiently harden- 
ed, or even by the hardneſs of the 
ground, and their not being uſed to 
travel, or indeed move but on green- 
ſward. The ſymptoms of this com- 
plaint are halting on both fore legs, 
and going ſtiff or crimpling, like a 
ſoundered horſe. 

This complaint or imperfection will 
in moſt caſes be eaſily removed by 
ſtopping the feet with cow dung and 
vinegar, or by pouring melted tar up- 
on the foot, or vinegar and foot, and 
keeping it there with tow and ſplints 
put acroſs from one fide of the foot 
to the other. In ſummer, the beſt 
remedy, however, is to turn the horſe 
out into a meadow with a ſoft moiſt 
bottom, which will ſoon produce the 
deſired effect, and render him perfectly 
upright again. 


SURFEIT. A diſeaſe to which 
horſes, in common with all other ani- 
mals, are ſometimes ſubject. Surfeits 
ariſe from various cauſes, but are moſt 
commonly the effects of ſome diſeaſes 
that have been overlooked, or if at- 
tended to, but imperfectly cured. 

When a horſe is ſurfeited, his coat 
will ſtare and look rueful, notwith- 
ſtanding all proper care has been 
taken to keep him clean, and the ſkin 
will be found full of ſcales and ſcurf, 
lying thick like meal among the hair, 
and conſtantly ſupplied with a freſh 
ſucceſſion on that being cleared away, 


Some horſes break out in little knots 
or tubercles all over their bodies, 
others have dry fixed ſcales on their 
limbs, others again moiſt ones, attend- 
ed with heat, inflammation, and a diſ- 
charge of ſharp ichor; ſome itch ſo 
violently, owing to the ſharpneſs of 
the humours with which they abound, 
that they rub themſelves inceſſantly, 
and ſo ſeverely, as to make themſelves 
raw all over. Some are entirely free 
from all kinds of eruptions, but their 
diſorder is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a 
dull, ſluggiſn, unwholeſome look, or 
by their being lean and ä 
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So that in the ſurfeits of horſes, there 
are almoſt as many different ſymp- 
toms as the ſcurvy exhibits in the 
human race. 

In the dry ſpecies of ſurfeit, the firſt 
thing to be done towards a cure is 
bleeding, after which the following 
mild purge may be given, and repeat- 
ed once a week for ſome time, as it 
acts the part of an alterative, rather 
than of a ſharp cathartic. 


Take ſuccotrine aloes one ounce, 
gum guaiacum half an ounce, 
diaphoretic antimony and gum 
myrrh of each two drams, and 
with ſyrup of buckthorn make 
the whole into a ball, to be given 
in the morning faſting. 


In the intermediate days betwixt 
the times of taking theſe balls, an 
ounce, or thereabouts, of the follow- 
ing powder ſhould be given morning 
and night, in his corn or maſhes : 


Take cinnabar of antimany in fine 
powder half a pound, crude anti- 
mony and gum guaiacum, finely 
powdered, of each four ounces, 
and make the whole into a pow- 
der, to ſerve for eight days. 


The uſe of theſe medicines ſhould 
be continued till ſuch time as 'the 
horſe's coat appears more ſleek and 
kind, and all the other ſymptoms of 
ſurfeit are vaniſhed. If the horſe is 
but of ſmall value, two or three com- 
mon purges may be given him at pro- 
per times, and in the intervals an ounce 
of antimony, and the ſame quantity 
of flowers of ſulphur, twice a day, in- 
ſtead of the above-mentioned powders, 
which are expenſive. 

In caſe the ſcabs do not peel off 
kindly by theſe means, it will not be 
amiis to rub a little mercurial oint- 
ment now and then upon them ; but 
while this is uſed, the horſe ſhould be 
kept moderately warm and dry, and 
his water ſhould have the cold taken 
off it. Theſe ſeveral ways of treat- 
ment will ſeldom fail of performing a 
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cure, even in the worſt caſes, if they 
are properly perſevered in tur a proper 
length of time. 

The moiſt ſurfeit makes its appear- 
ance on different parts of the body, 
and is ſometimes attended with great 
heat and inflammation, and an acri- 
monious ichor iſſues from the parts 
affected, in greater or ſmaller quan- 
tities according to the virulence of 
the diſeaſe. Sometimes it makes its 
attack on the limbs, and is there ge- 
nerally very obſtinate, and hard to be 
removed. 

In caſes of this kind bleed plenti- 
fully, and avoid the application of all 
repellents. Glauber'stalts, with cream 
of tartar, and jalap in powder, ſhould 
be given inwardly two or three times 
a week, in ſufficient quantities to 
purge ſmartly, and after four or five 
of theſe doſes have been taken, you 
may give two ounces of ſalt petre 
every morning for a fortnight, and if 
benefit is derived from the uſe cf it, 
continue it a fortnight longer. 

The cinnabar powder before pre- 
ſcribed may likewiſe be given as there 
directed, or inſtead thereof a ſtrong 
decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, to 
the amount of three quarts or à gal- 
lon a day, for three weeks or a month 
together, during which time the horſe's 
diet ſhould be ſcalded bran or malt, 


and if he is hide bound, an ounce of 


fenugreek ſeeds ſhould be added to 
each of his feeds. If, after a fair trial 
of theſe mild medicines, the diſtemper 
ſtiſl remains obſtinete, recourſe ſhould 
be had to a courſe of mercurial altera- 
tives, which under proper manage- 
ment will ſeldom fail of producing the 
wiſhed for effect. See the article 
MANGE. 


SWAYING OF THE BACK, is a 
weakneſs of the loins, cauſed by a fall, 
by being overloaded, or by ſome other 
accident which produces a ſtretching 
and relaxation of the muſcles of the 
back. For the cure bleed in the neck, 
and having rubbed the injured part 

three 
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three or four times with warm cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, apply a charge 
acroſs the whole of his back and Joins, 
and let him reſt till the parts begin to 
recover their tone and ſtrength. 


SWEAT. For the purpoſe of ſweat- 
ing a horſe, give him the following 
drink : 


Tax Venice treacle, or mithridate, 
half an ounce, contrayerva in 
powder two drams, ipecacuanha 
one dram, and camptire half a 
dram. Rub and pound theſe in- 

gredients well together, then diſ- 
folre them in à quart of gruel, 
and give it milk warm. He ſhould 
then be put up in a warm ſtable, 
and covered with a blanket, or 
a thick rug, and have a good bed 
laid under him. After this he 
muſt have no hay or corn for the 
ſpace of twelve hours, but a warm 
malh or two may be allowed him, 
or ſome warm gruel ſhould be 
given him to drink, and care muſt 
be taken that he does not cool 
too fat when his ſweating is 


Over. 


SWEATING- IRON, in the ma- 
nage, is a piece of a ſcythe about a 
foot or eighteen inches long, and as 
broad as one's hand. The uſe of it is 
to ſcrape the exceſſive ſweat off a 
horſe that has been violently exerciſed, 
by doing of which he may be got dry 
and comfortable much ſooner, and 
with far leſs trouble than by mere 


rubbing. 


. SWEET-BREAD, or Pancxtas, 
in the anatomy of a horſe, a large 
glandular ſubſtance, lying acroſs the 
upper and back part of the lower 
be'ly under the ſtomach. It has a 
duct or paſſage into the duodenum a 
little way below the ſtomach, b 
which the pancreatic juice is diſ- 
charged into that viſcera, 


SWELLED LEGS are often occa- 
fioned by hard riding, or much labour, 
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or by being put hot into the ftable, 
and neglected there, or by long ſtand- 
ing in a ſtable where the pavement or 
planks are higher under his fore feet 
than behind, which uneaſy poſition 
retards the circulation of the fluids in 
the hind legs, and occaſions them to 
ſwell, When a horſe's legs are ſimply 
ſwelled, proper exerciſe and goad rub- 
bing will in general bring them to 
their proper ſize in a ſhort time, but 
in cafe they have been neglected till a 
humour is fallen into them, they muſt 
* treated as for the greaſe, which 
ee. 


SWORD-HAND, in the manage, 
is the rider's right hand, as the left is 
the bridle-hand. 


T. 


ACAMAHACCA GUM. A re- 
_ finous ſubſtance procured from 


. a tall tree of the poplar kind, which 


grows ſpontaneouſly on the continent 
of America, and will bear the winters 
of our climate tolerably well. The 
beſt is ſomewbat unctious and foftiſh, 
of a pale yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, 
an aromatic taſte, and a delightful 
fragrant ſmell. This kind is ſeldom 
met with in the ſhops, but inſtead 
thereof a reſinous gum, in ſemitranſ. 
parent grains, and of a whitiſh, yel- 
lowiſh, or greeniſh colour, and great. 
ly inferior to the other in point of 
ſmell. The firſt is ſuppoſed to exude 
from the fruit of the tree (but that 
cannot be the caſe, as the poplar pro- 
duces none that could furniſhduch a 
fubſtance) and the latter from wounds 
made in the trunk. 1 


TAR 


It is uſed by the Indians for diſ- 
cuſling and maturing tumours, and 
abating pains and achs of the limbs, 
to which purpoſes it has likewiſe been 
applied by ſome farriers of eminence. 


TAIL OF A HORSE ſhould be 
firm, and the dock or ſtump of it 
large, ſtiff, and placed pretty high, for 
ſuch horſes as have their tails ſet too 
low have ſeldom good reins, On the 
other hand, when it is ſet too high, 
the buttocks appear pointed and auk- 
ward. It is aſſirmed by ſome authors, 
that the dock of a horſe points out his 
ſixth or ſeventh year with great cer- 
tainty. But thoſe who pretend to 
know the age of a horſe by the tail, 
differ ſo much in their opinions, that 
it is evident there is no reliance to be 
placed on any marks or ſymptoms in 
that part for this purpoſe. 


TAMARINDS. The preſerved 
fruit of a large tree of that name, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in both 
Indies, from whence they are ſent to 
us in large jars, &c. and are too well 
known to need a particular deſcrip- 
tion in this place. 

As a medicine they are gratefully 
cooling, and moderately relax the 
bowels ; but they are ſeldom uſed for 
theſe, or any other purpoſes by far. 
riers. 


TAR. A thick, black, unctuous 
ſubſtance, obtained from old pines 
and fir trees, by burning them with a 
cloſe ſmothering heat. : 

It differs confiderably from the na- 
tive reſinous juice of the trees from 
which it is procured, by having re- 
ceived a diſagreeable impreſſion from 
the fire, and containing a portion of 
the ſaline and other juices united with 
the oily ; by the interpoſition of theſe, 
a part of the terebinthintic oil diſ- 
ſolves without much trouble in an 
aqueous menſtruum, which is not the 
caſe with the purer turpentines. Wa- 
ter impregnated with the more ſolu- 
ble parts of the tar proves, in conſe- 


quence of the pungent oil containe@ 
therein, warm and ſtimulating 3 and 
whether given in this form, or in ſub- 
ſtance, it quickens the circulation, 
ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenuates vit- 
cid juices, cpens obſtructions of the 
minuter veſſels, and promotes inſen- 
ible perſpiration, and all the other 
fluid ſecretions. 


TARTAR. An eſſential, acrid, con- 
crete ſalt of grapes, thrown off from 
wines after they have undergone a 
perfect fermentation, to the ſides and 
bottoms of the caſks. It is of a red 
or a white colour, and more or leſs 
free from impurities according to the 


quality of the wine by which it is pro- 


duced. The white has in general the 
preference in this particular, but in all 
other reſpects they are exactly the 
ſame. Chuſe ſuch as is clear, ſolid, 
ſomewhat tranſparent, and covered 
on the outſide with ſmall ſhining 
chryſtals, Its virtues are thoſe of a 
cooling laxative, and taken in large 
doſes it will purge ſmartly. 

Tartar diſſolved in about twenty 
times its weight of water, and filtered, 
ſhoots into chryſtals on the ſides of 
the veſſels, which, when collected and 
dried, are called chryſtals of tartar. — 
If this ſolution of tartar is ſtrained and 
boiled, a thick pellicle will be formed 
on the ſurface, which being taken off, 
and the coction continued, will be re- 
newed as long as any water remains, 
after which theſe pellicles are to be 
added together, and dried in the ſun, 
and in that ſtate they are called cream 
of tartar, but the chryſtals are pre- 
ferable. 


TARTAR (SALT or) is made by 
incloſing either the red or white tartar 
in a proper veſſel, and expoſing it to 
the fire, that the oil may be thorough- 
ly burnt out. After which it is to be 
diſſolved in boiling water. The ſolu- 
tion muſt then be filtered through 
paper, and evaporated to dryneſs in a 
clean iron veſſel, obſerving at the lat- 
ter end of the operation, to keep the 
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matter continually ſtirring with an 
iron ladle, to prevent it from ſticking 
to the bottom. 

Of all ſubjects from which a fixed 
alkaline ſalt is obtained, tartar yields 
the largeſt quantity, and with the 
leaſt trouble 

It muſt be kept in a glaſs bottle 
cloſely ſtopped, to prevent it from 
liquifying; and may be uſed with ad- 
vantage in ſeveral feveriſh complaints. 


TEAM. A number of horſes draw- 
ing together, are ſo denominated. 


TEDDER, or TeTHER. A rope 


or chain, to which a horie is ſome- 


times tied in the field, to prevent him 
from paſturing too wide, or running 
over the whole at once, 


TEETH. Little bones in a horſe's 
Jaws, which not only ſerve to maſti- 
cate his food, and render it more eaſy 
to be converted into nouriſhment in 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe to diſtinguiſh 
his age. See the article AGE OF A 
HoksE, 

The teeth are of a much harder 
texture than any of the other bones, 
a circumſtance abſolutely neceſſary 
for the performance of the office al- 
ſigned them by nature. 


TEIGNS. A diſtemper which 
ſometimes attacks horſes, and is 
known by the fruſh mouldering away 
in picces, and by the intolerable itch- 
ing with which it is attended, See 
the article RUNNING THRUSH, 


TENDON. The extreme part of 
a muſcle, by which it is faſtened to the 
bone. 

The uſe of the tendons is to avoid 
a large quantity of fleſh near the joints, 
which would have obſtructed the mo- 
tion of the limb, and rendered its 
actions clumſy, 

Wounded tendons occaſion the 
moſt exquiſite pains, and it has been 
a common practiſe to dreſs them with 
ſpirit of turpentine, and other ar- 
dent ſpirituous applications; but ſuch 
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a mode of conduct, inſtead of doing 
any good, is aimoſt certain to produce 
the moſt alarming and dangerousſymp- 
toms. Inſtead thereof, a more rational 
method of proceeding. would be to 
put the limb into as eaſy a ſituation 
as poſſible, and keep the wounded 
part as much from the air as you can, 
avoid ſpirituous applications, and in 
their ſtead ſubſtitute a white bread 
poultice, having firſt covered the 
wound with lint or fine tow, or inſtead 
of the poultice, cloths dipped in warm 


. oil, or warm oil and vinegar mixed in 


equal parts, and warm fomentations 
may be uſed with advantage at all 
times, but more eſpecially if the wound 
is inflamed, or in any danger of being 
ſo, 


TERRA A TERRA, in the manage, 
is a ſeries of low leaps which a horfe 
makes forwards, bearing ſideways, and 
working upon two treads. In this mo- 
tion a horſe muſt neceſſarily lift up both 
his fore legs at a time, and when theſe 
are upon the point of deſcending to 
the ground, the hinder legs accom- 
pany them with a ſhort quick cadence, 
always bearing or ſtaying upon the 
haunches, ſo that the motions of the 
hinder quarters arg, always quick, and 
the horſe being well preſſed and cou- 
pled, is obliged to raiſe his fore legs 
pretty high, while his hind legs are 
always kept near the ground, In 
performing this manage the horſe 
does not lift his legs ſo high as in cor- 
vets, 


TERRAIGNOL, in the manage, 
ſigniſies a horſe that cleaves, as it were, 
to the ground, and cannot be made 
light on the hand, or put on his 
haunches, but raiſes his fore quarters 
with difficulty, and in general makes 
all bis motions ſhort, and gocs too 
near the ground, 


TERRAIN. The managed ground 
upon which the horſe makes his piſte 
or tread. Thus it is common to ſay, 


that horte obſcrves, keeps, or 3 
ä is 
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his ground well, without enlarging or 
deviating to ont ſide or the other. 


TETTOR, or Rix Worm. A 
ſcabby eruption that frequently makes 
its appearance on different parts of 
a horſe's body, and proves very trou- 
bleſome, by occaſioning him to itch 
in ſuch a manner, that he will rub 
himſelf againſt walls, poſts, or what- 
ever comes in his way, ſo as to bring 
off the hair, and even the ſkin off the 
part affected. 

It is eaſily cured by waſhing the 
parts for three or four mornings toge- 
ther with a moderately ſtrong ſolution 
of ſublimate and roch alum in water, 
and if there is any reaſon to believe 
that the diſtemper was occaſioned by 
bad feeding, or any acrimonious hu- 
mour, it would be prudent to give 
him a few doſes of cooling phylic at 
the ſame time, 


THIGH, or GAsKON OF A HoRSE, 
is that part betwixt the ſtifle and the 
ply, or bending of the ham. The 
thighs of a horſe ſhould be well fur- 
niſhed with fleſh, for a horſe with 
lean thighs will always appear narrow 
behind, let his croupe be ever ſo well 
turned, The fore thigh or arm of 
a horſe, is that part betwixt the ſhoul- 
der and the knee. 


THIGHS OF A HORSEMAN are 
of great uſe in the manaye, and pro- 
duce an effect which cauſes the horſe 
to work with ſpirit and vigour. For 
inſtance, as ſoon as the rider cloſes his 
thighs, you may perceive the horſe 
enlivened, and alarmed as it were, and 
he inſtantly prepares to do whatever 
is required of him, 


TICK. An infirmity to which ſome 
horſes are ſubje&, reſembling crib- 
biting, It conſiſts in their preſſing 
the edge of the manger with their 
upper teeth, and giving a kind of 
belch through the throat, by which a 
great part of their corn is ſcattered 
about the ſtable and loſt, 
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TICKLISH HORSE. One that is 
too tender, or ſenſible of the ſpurs, or 
thai does not fly freely from them, 
but reſiſts and throws himſel* up 
whenever they are applied to his ſides. 


TIME, in the manage, ſometimes 
ſignifies the motion of a horſe that 
pertorms a manage with meaſure and 
exactneſs, and ſometimes it ſignifies 
the interval or ſpace betwixt two of 
his motions. For inſtance, in the 
manage of a ſtep and leap, the horſe 
alternately makes a corvet betwixt 
two caprioles, and in that caſe the 
corvet is one time, which prepares 
him for the caprioles. The times in 
making a ſtep are nothing more than 
falcades. 

Time likewiſe denotes the effects of 
one of the aids: thus ĩt is uſual to ſay 
of a good horſeman, “ he diſpoſes his 
horſe for the effe& of the heel, by be- 
ginning with one time of the legs, and 
never hurries or runs precipitately up- 
on his times.” — 


TIT. A little horſe or nag. 


TOBACCO, An annual plant, 
with alternate leaves, and monopeta- 
lous tubular flowers, which are ſuc- 
cceded by oval capſes, containing nu- 
merous very minute feeds. The leaves 
are large, pointed, ſoft to the touch, 
of a pale green colour, and about two 
feet long. 

They have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a burning acrid taſt ut 
in this reſpe& the tobacco brought 
over from America greatly exceeds 
what is cultivated in England. 

A ſtrong decoction, or the ſmoke of 
the burning leaves thrown up tie 
anus into the inteſtines, is of great ef- 
ficacy in obſtinate conſtipations of the 
buwels, and for deſtroying worms, — 
Externally, it is uſed both in decoction 
and ointment, for cleanſing foul ut- 
cers, and deſtroying vermin. 


TOE, in the manage, is the ſupport 
of the hoof upon the ſore part oi the 
foot, comprehended betwixt the quar- 

Oo2 ters. 
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ters. The toes of the fore feet are 
ſuppoſed to be ſtronger than the toes 
of the hind feet, and on the contrary, 
the heels of the hind feet are ſtronger 
than thoſe of the fore feet; and ac- 
cording to this idea, we drive higher 
in ſhoeing in the toes before, and in 
the heels behind. 


TONGUE OF A HORSE ſhould 
be ſmall, otherwiſe it will be difficult 
to prevent the bitt from preſſing it, 
and cauſing it to extend over the bars, 
which muſt of courſe render him in- 
ſenſible of the bitt, by preventing it 
from producing its proper effect on 
the bars. a 


TONGUE-HURT. An accident 
that frequently happens to a horſe by 
a bitt, halter, or the like, and may be 
eaſily cured by dreſſing it two or three 
times a day with a rag dipped in honey 
of roſes, and faſtened to the end of a 
ſick, 

TONGUE (the aid of) in the ma- 
nage, is an agreeable clacking or ſound 
made by the horſeman's ſtriking his 
tongue againſt the roof of his mouth, 
in order to animate the horſe, and 
make him work well at his leſſons.— 
Some horſes ſwallow their tongues, 
that 1s, they turn them down their 
throats, the conſequence of which 1s, 
they wheeze and blow as if they were 
ſhort-winded. This fault is eaſily re- 
medied by giving the horſe a bitt with 
a liberty for the tongue. 


TORCHENESS, in the manage, is 
a long ſtick, having a hole through it 
at the end, and through that a leathern 
ſtrap, the two ends of which being 
tied together, ſerve to tie up a horſe's 
noſe, and prevent him from being un- 
ruly while being dreſſed. 


TORMENTIL. A plant with flen- 
der upright ſterns, and oblong indent- 
ed leaves, which generally grow in 
ſevens at the joints of the ſtem. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a bright yel- 
low colour; the root is crooked and 
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knotty, of a dark brown colour on 
the outſide, and reddiſh within. The 
plant is perennial, and grows wild in 
woods and on heaths in moſt places. 
Tae roots are ſtrongly aſtringent, 


and may be uſed to advantage in vio- 
lent purgings or fluxes. 


TRAGACANTH GUM exudes 
from a prickly buſh of that name, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in Crete, 
Greece, and ſeveral parts of Aſia. It 
is chiefly brought hither from Turkey, 
in irregular lumps, or in long twiſted 
pieces, That which is white, light, 
ſmooth, tranſparent, of a ſweetiſh 
taſte, and without ſmell, ſhould be 
made choice of, as being greatly ſu- 
perior to the large brown lumps, 

Gum tragacanth readily diſſolves in 
water, and gives a thick conſiſtence 
toa much larger quantity of that fluid 
than any other ſimple gum. It is of a 
ſmooth, ſoft, agglutinating quality, & of 
great uſe in all pectoral diſorders, and in 
rheums, defluxions, and hæmorrhages. 
It is likewiſe very proper to make up 
all thoſe balls which are compoſed of 
powders only, and without ſomething 
of that nature would not be ſufficient- 


ly clammy, or binding to hold toge- 
ther. 


TRAMMEL. An inſtrument of 
leather or cord, but moſt commonly 
of the latter, and fitted to a horſe's 
legs to regulate his motions, and teach 
him to amble. 

It is conſtructed in the following 
manner :— The fide-ropes muſt be 
made of the beſt and ſtrongeſt pack- 
thread that can be procured, twiſted 
by the rope-maker into a neat and 
ſtrong cord, about the thickneſs of a 
2 line, with a nooſe or loop at the 
end. 

They ſhould be about a yard long 
for a moderate ſized horſe, and ex- 
actly equal in length, and the hoſe, 
which muſt be placed about the ſmall 
of the fore leg, and the ſmall of the 
hind leg, juſt above the paſtern joint, 
ſhould be made of fine, ſoft, rar 

girth» 
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girth-webbing, and lined with double 
cotton. 

Over the girth-web muſt be faſten- 
ed ſtrong tabs of white neat's leather, 
well tallowed, of an equal length, and 
have holes punched through them at 
equal diſtances, ſo that they may be 
paſſed through the nooſes of the ſide- 
ropes, and made longer and ſhorter at 
diſcretion, Theſe hoſe are likewiſe 
to be made faſt round the horſe's legs 
by ſmall buckles; the girth part of 
the hoſe muſt be four inches in depth, 
and the tabs about ten inches long. 

The backband (which bears up the 
ſide- ropes) ſhould likewiſe be made of 
fine, but ſtrong girth-webbing, and 
have a cotton lining, for though a 
common tape would do where you 
trammel but one fide, it is beſt to be 
provided with complete tackle at firſt : 
and care muſt be taken that it ſup- 

orts the ſide-ropes evenly, without 
etting them riſe or fall, which in all 
caſes will prevent the horſe's legs from 
being entangled in the trammel, 

To uſe the trammel, let the horſe 
be led out into an even ſmooth path, 
and having made the hoſe faſt about 
his legs, untie the long tabs of his near 
fore and hind leg, and put them to 
the ſide-rope, taking care that the 
horſe ſtands free, and at his eaſe in 
every reſpect, and in that even and 
Juſt length ſtay the ſide-rope up to 
the ſaddle by the ſmall pieces of tape 
which are fixed to it for that purpoſe. 
Then put him gently forward, and 
cauſe him to amble up and down the 


road for ſome time, with all the cool-. 


neſs and gentleneſs poſſible, ſuffering 
him to take his own time, by which 
he will ſooner come to underſtand the 
occaſion of his reſtraint, and the me- 
thod of performing the motion re- 
quired, . - 

It is not in the leaſt unlikely but at 
the firſt off-ſet he will appear clumſy, 
ſometimes ſtumbling, and even falling 
down. In this caſe only ſtay his head 
gently, ſuffer him to riſe, and put him 
forwards again with all gentleneſs, 
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and in a little time he will perceive 
his own error, underſtand the motion, 
and become ſo far perfect in it as to 
amble in your hand with the greateſt 
eaſe and ſatisfaction both to you and 
himſelf. 

Having brought him thus to amble 
in the hand with the trammel on one 
ſide, change it to the other, and make 
him amble in your hand as before, 
and in this manner change him from 
one ſide to the other, till he will am- 
ble in the band ſwiftly, and with the 
greateſt readineſs, without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt ſymptoms of ſtumbling 
or clumſineſs. 

When he has attained to this degree 
of perfection, you may venture to put 
on him the whole trammel, with the 
broad flat backband before deſcribed, 
thus trammeling both ſides equally, 
and then at bridle's length run him 
along the road ſeveral times, after 
which let him ſtop and cheriſh him, 
and then ſtart him afreſn. Continue 
to do this every day till you have 
brought him to amble ſwiftly, truly, 
and readily, on even ground, and then 
put him upon uneven and rough 
roads, and perfect him in going up 
and down hill, and where there is 
hollowneſs and falſe treading 3 you 
may then venture to ſet a boy or your 
groom on his back, and continue to 
make him amble in hand, for by ſo 
doing you not only ſtay his head, and 
put the rider out of danger, but have 
an opportunity of obſerving how he. 
ſtretches. When you can venture to 
mount yourſelf, ſtrive, but with all 
gentleneſs, to make him increaſe his 
pace, till he arrives at the greateſt per- 
fection of which he is capable, and as 
you did before while he run in hand, 
o continue to do on his back, firſt 
with the half trammel, then with the 
whole one, and by no means forget 
to change the ground on which you 
work him three or four times a day. 

When you think proper to lay the 
trammel afide, try him at firſtin a 
rough highway, and not in a private 

ſmooth 
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ſmooth road, and if after having rode 
him three or four miles, you find him 
depart from his pace, whether from 
wearineſs, or any other cauſe, alight, 
and put on him the half trammel, 
which you muſt at firſt carry in your 
pocket for that purpoſe. Continue 
thus to exerciſe him as long as you 
think proper,. giving him now and 
then alittle eaſe, and by following this 
method but a little while, you will 
make him perfect in the pace. 


TRAMMELLED HORSE, in the 
manage, is one that has blazes, or 
white marks upon the fore and hind 
feet on one ſide, and not on the other; 
and a croſs trammelled horſe has thoſe 
marks on two of his feet that ſtand 
croſswiſe, as on the near foot before 
and the off foot behind, or vice verſa. 


TRANCHEFILE, is the croſs chain 
of a bridle, that runs along the bit- 
mouth from one fide to the other. 


TRAVE, or TaAVvicg. A ſmall 
incloſure, or oblong tquare, conſiſting 
of four pillars, kept together with 
croſs rails, into which a horſe that is 
apt to be unruly or diſorderly in time 
of ſhoeing, &c. is put, to prevent him 
from doing miſchiet. 


TRAVES. A kind of ſhackles for 
horſes that are Icarning to pace or 
amble. 


TRAVERSING, in the manage, is 
a horſe's cutting his tread croſswiſe, 
by throwing his head to one ſide, and 
his croupe to the other, 


TREAD OF A HORSE is ſaid to 
be good when it is firm and even, 
when he does not reſt more on one 
fide than the other, or ſet down the 
toe before the heel, or the contrary. It 
is a ſymptom of a horſe's being foun- 
dered when he ſets his heels down be- 
fore his tocs, and the reverſe frequent- 
ly indicates clumſineſs aud ſtumbling, 


TREPIGNER, is the action of a 
horſe that beats the duſt with his ſore 
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feet in managing, without embracing 
the volt, and makes his times and mo- 
tions ſhort, or near the ground, with- 
out being put upon his haunches, — 
This is a common fault with ſuch 
horſes as have not their ſhoulders ſup- 
ple, but on the contrary, have them 
thick and loaded with fleſh, 


TRIDE. A word ſignifying ſhort 
and ſwift, Thus, a tride-pace is a 
ſhort, nimble motion, and at the ſame 
time an united and eaſy one. A horſe 
is faid to work tride upon volts when 
the times he makes with his haunches 
are ſhort and quick. 


TRIPPING is occaſioned by a horſe 
going too near the ground, or not lift- 
ing his feet properly, by which it fre- 
quently happens that he ſtrikes his 
toes againſt ſtones, or any other ob- 
ject of unevenneis in the road. 


TROPEQUIN. A piece of wood 
cut archwiſe, and raiſed above the 
hinder bow of a great ſaddle, ſerving 
to keep the bolſters ſteady and firm, 


TROT. One of the natural paces 
of a horſe ; in performing which he 
has two feet up in the air, and two 
on the ground at the ſame time croſl. 
wiſe. 

As in ambling the horſe is ſtayed 
with the hand, and preſſed forward 
with the calves of the rider's legs al- 
ternately, ſo on the contrary, when 
you want a horſe to change his pace 
from a walk to a trot, you mull flack 
the bridle-hand, and preſs him on 
with both calves at the ſame time, 
which will naturally oblige him to ad- 
vance the hind leg of the fide which 
did not lead ſooner than otherwiſe he 
would have done, and ſo move at the 
ſame inſtant with the fore leg of that 
fide which led firſt, which 1s the true 
action of the trot ; the fore leg of one 
ſide, and the hind leg of the other, 
always moving together. 

The trot of a horſe, like his walk, 
is good if it be firm, and without his 
reſting upon one fide of the feet pg 
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than the other, in addition to which 
he ſhould take up his feet nimbly, and 
to a proper height from the ground, 
and bend his knees well, carrying bis 
head up, and bearing lightly on the 
hand, 


TROUT COLOURED HORSE. 
One that on a white ground is ſpeck- 
led with ſpots of black, bay, or ſorrel, 
particularly about the neck and head. 


TRUSSED. A horſe, when well 
truſſed, has his thighs large, and in 
proportion to the ſize and rotundity 
of his croupe ; on the contrary, the 
thighs of an ill truſſed horſe are thin, 
and bear no proportion to his croupe, 
or the other parts of his body. 


TUEL. The fundament of a horſe, 


TUMOUR. A preternatural ſwel- 
ling in any part of a horſe's body, 
whether cauſed by external injury, 
or ariſing from internal cauſes, is thus 
called, 


Such tumours as ariſe from external 
injuries, ſuch as blows, bruiſes, &c. 
ſhould at firſt be bathed with mild 
aſtringents, ſuch as Goulard's vegito- 
mineral water and ſpirit of wine, or 
verjuice, and wherever the parts will 
admit of a bandage being applied, 
flannels or linen cloths wet in the ſame 
ſhould be conſtantly kept to the in- 
jured part. But if in the cou ſe of a 
few days the ſwelling does not ſubſide 
by the uſe of thefe means, leave them 
off, and let fomentations of emollient 
herbs, and diſcutient poultices ſupply 
their place till the tumour ſubſides, 
either by a timely reſolution, or by 
ſuppuration. In the latter of which 
caſes, as well as for the management 
of all critical tumours, ſee the articles 
ABSCESS, STRANGLES, ULCER, &c. 


TURMERIC. A ſmall, tuberous, 
knotty root, brought to us from the 
Eaſt Indies. Outwardly it is of a 
greyiſh colour, but within of a deep 
lively yellow or orange colour, 
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Turmeric is of an opening and dif- 
cuſiing nature, and is much uſed in 
the jaundice, and other complaints of 
the liver. 


TURN, in the manage, a word 
often uſed by riding-maſters when 
directing their pupils to change hands. 


TURNING STRAIGHT. An ar- 
tificial motion, which conſiſts either 
in a horſe's keeping his hinder parts 
inward, and cloſe to the poſt or cen- 
ter, and by that means making his 
circumference in coming about, with 
the fore parts oppoſite to the face of 
his enemy; or in keeping his face 
fixed on the poſt as his enemy, and 
moving about with his hinder part 
only. | 
To perfect him in the firſt of theſe 
uſcful manages, fix a rein of two 
fathoms length, or more, to the ring 
of the hind part of his caveſſon, and 
two ſhorter reins to the other two 
rings, then having ſaddled the horſe, 
and put on his bitt, bring him to the 
1 and having put the reins of his 

itt over the fore part of the ſaddle 
and bolſters, fix them at a certain 
tightneſs on the top of the pommel, 
ſo that the horſe may have a proper 
feeling both of his bitt and curb. Then 
if you would have him turn to the 
right, take the ſhort rein on the leſt 
ſide of the caveſſon, and having brought 
it under the fore bolſter of the ſaddle 
up tv the pommel, fix it in ſuch a 
direction, that the horſe muſt be 
obliged to look rather from than to- 
wards th- poſt on the right hand. This 
being eſiected, ſome perſon muſt hold 
the right hand mein of the caveſſon at 
the poſt, and ſo govern the fore part 
of his body, that it may come about 
at large. Then take the long rein of 
the cav ſſon in your own hand, and 
whil- you keep his hind parts in with 
your rod on his owutfide ſhoulder and 
thigh, make him move about the poſt, 


with his hinder parts forming the 


center, and his tore parts deſcribing 
the circumference. 


Having 
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Having exerciſed him in this man- 
ner for ſome time on one hand, change 
the reins of the caveſſon, and make 
him do the like on the other, and 
while he is going through this ſevere 
exerciſe, let all proper encouragement 
and cheriſhing be allowed him when 
he does well, by which means you 
will quickly bring him to ſuch a de- 
gree of perfection, that he will, on the 
remova: of the rod, couch his hind 
parts in towards the poſt, and by lap- 
ping the outward fore leg over the 
other, trot round the poſt ſwiftly, diſ- 
tinctly, and in a true circular manner, 
and from trotting he may, by mere 
dint of conſtant practice, be taught to 
fly and wheel about with ſuch rapidi- 
ty, that the fore legs riſing and moving 
together, the hind parts will follow 
inſtantaneouſly, and in the moſt regu- 
lar manner. 

When you have by conſtant prac- 
tice brought him to perform thus per- 
fectly in hand, mount, and giving the 
long rein to your groom, or ſome 
other ſkilful perſon, and the ſhort ones 
to another, by the motion of your 
hand upon the bitt, and ſoft rein of 
the caveſſon, keep the horſe's head 
from the poſt, and at the ſame time, 
by laying the calf of your leg to his 
ſide, and turning your rod towards 
his outward thigh, you muſt keep his 
hinder parts to it, and fo exerciſe him 
in this manner till he becomes toler- 
ably perfect. When that is the caſe, 
take away the long rein, and exerciſe 
him with the help of the ſhort one 
only ; and laftly, taking both reins of 
the caveſſon into your own hands, 
ride him from the poſt, and exerciſe 
him at proper times, till he is as per- 
fect at his exerciſe any where elſe as 
there, 

In order to make him keep his face 


fixed on the poſt, as on his enemy, 


ou muſt take the ſame help of the 
ong rein, and the ſhort rein of the 
caveſſon, as before, only you are not 
to give the ſhort rein of the caveſſon 
ſo much liberty towards the poſt as 
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in the other caſe, but to keep his 
head cloſer to the poſt, and following 
his hinder parts with the long rein, by 
means of your rod, make him bring 
his hinder parts about, and obſerve, 
that as before he was obliged to lap 
his fore feet one over another, ſo now 
he muſt ply the hind feet in the ſame 
manner. When by continual exerciſe 
you have brought him to a moderate 
degree of perfection, mount him as in 
the former caſe, and labour him in the 
ſame manner ; and laſtly, leaving the 
poſt and all other aids, make him 
work in ſuch open places and ſitua— 
tions as appear moſt convenient to 
bring him to the utmoſt perfection. 


TURPENTINES are of various 
ſorts, as the Chio or Cyprian, the 
Venice, the Straſburg, the common, 
or horſe turpentine, &c. but all of 
them are of a hot, ſtimulating, deter- 
gent, and corroborating quality ; they 
are principally uſed for cleanſing the 
urinary paſſages, and healing internal 
ulcerations. The Venice is moſt diu- 
retic and detergent, the Chio and Straſ- 
burg more corroborant and ſtrengthen- 
ing; the common is only uſed exter- 
nally, and in diſtilling. What remains 
after the oils are diſtilled from tur- 
pentines, is the yellow and black 
roſins, all of which, as well as the oils, 
are uſed in various ointments and 
plaiſters for dreſſing external wounds, 


 &c. 


TUSHES. The four teeth of a 
horſe ſituated beyond the corner teeth 
upon the bone, where they ſhoot 
forth on each ſide of the jaws, two 
above and two below, about the ages 
of three or four years, and no milk 
or foal-teeth ever come forth in the 
places where they grow. 


TWIST, in the manage, is the in- 
fide or flat part of a man's thigh, upon 
which the horſeman ſhould reſt when 
on horſeback. 


TWISTED HORSE, is one re- 
duced to the ſame ſtate of impotency 
as 


ee 


as a gelding, by violently wringing or 
twiſting his teſticles about, after which 
they receive or ſccrete no more ſemi. 
nal fluid, but become dried up and 
uſcleſs. | 


U. 


HER A ſolution of continuity 
in a ſoft part of the body, made 


by eroſion. Wonnds degenerate into 


ulcers, when by a fault in the humours 


there is a further loſs of ſubſtance.— - 


Ulcers are either external or internal; 
the former are eaſily diſcerned by the 
eye; but the exiſtence of the latter 
can only be aſcertained by what is 
diſcharged in one or other of the na- 
tural excretions. The ſymptoms which 
are attendant upon ulcers are inflam- 
mation, pain, a flux of morbid hu- 
mours, ? are fleſh, &c. and their 
dangerous tendency will be eaſily eſti- 
mated by their quality, and the part 
affected by them. 

In all kind of ulcers there ſhould be 
as much regard paid to the morbid 
habit of body with which they are 
generally attended, as to the external 
management, and indeed it frequently 
happens that all topical applications 
are found uſeleſs, till that has been 
_ corrected by means of proper altera- 
tives. 

When however the body is free 
from morbid humours, the healing of 
an ulcer is the work of nature, and all 
that can be effected by topical appli- 
cations, is to keep the fibres in ſuch a 
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moderate ſtate, betwixt laxity and ri- 
gidity, as will render them moſt able 
to carry on this operation of nature, 


While an inflammatory hardneſs re- 
mains, an emollient poultice laid over 


the dreſſings will in general afford re- 
lief from that ſymptom, and after- 
wards dry lint will in general be fuf- 
ficient, or at moſt it ſhould only be 
moiſtened with ſome mild aſtringent, 
to give a proper tone and ſolidity to 
the new formed fleſh. 

In caſes ariſing from a bad habit of 
body, the firſt care ſhould undoubted- 
ly be to correct that, and after that 
obſtacle to healing is once removed, 
ſucceſs will generally follow the ap- 
plication of a mixture of baſilicon, 
with a little finely powdered red pre- 
cipitate. 

When an ulcer is attended with a 
caries of the bone, the fleſh over the 
caries is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, and 
tumid; the lips of the ulcer are in- 
verted, the diſcharge clear, ichorous, 
very little (if at all) glutinous, fœtid, 
and frequently full of ſmall black 
ſcales. If ulcers of this deſcription 
heal, it is only ſuperficially, and they 
ſoon break out again, never becoming 
ſound till the faulty bone is cured, and 
that being once accompliſhed, the ul- 
cer becomes a fimple one, and ſoon 
filling up with ſolid fleſh, is completely 
healed, See the articles ABsCess, 
FisTULA, &c. | 


UNCERTAIN HORSE, in the 
manage, is one that is naturally reſt- 
leſs and unruly, and has never been 
confirmed in any kind of manage; but 
works when he is put to them with 
trouble and uncertainty. 


UNITE. A term in the manage, 
ſignifying that when a horſe gallops, 
his hind quarters follow and keep time 
with the tore quartets, 
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8 A pcrennial-rooted 
plant, with ſtrong channelled 
ſtalks, on which the leaves grow in 
pairs, and are compoſed ot ſeveral 
narrow, ſharp-pointed pinnæ or ſfeg- 
ments, indented along the edges, of a 
dull gicen colour, and ſet along a 
middle rib, which is terminated by an 
odd one. The flowers grow in umbels 
at the tops of the ſtems, are ſmall, and 
tcceeded by fingle naked feeds, 
winged with down. 

The roots are the only parts nſed 
in medicine, and when dry they have 
a ſtrong, and to fome people a dif. 
agreeable ſmell. The taſte of them 
is likewife a diſagreeable, warm, bit- 
teriſh, tub-acritd one. As a medicine, 
valerian is an excellent antiſpaſmodic 
in diſorders of the nervous ſyſtem and 
counvullive complaints, but though fre- 
quently adminiſtered by the apothe- 
cary with the greateſt advantage, is, I 
believe, but little known among far- 
rieis. 


VALETTE, in the manage, is a 
ſtick armed at one end with an obtuſe 
tron point, to prick and aid a leaping 
horſc. Scme valettes had formerly 
{pur rowels fixed to them, and when 
4 horſe was firſt begun to be worked 
round a pillar without a rider, it was 
uſual to prick his flanks with the 
valette, to make him know the ſpur, 
and obey it without making rebſt. 
ance. 


VAULTING OF A SHOE, in the 
manage, is forging it hollow for horſes 
that have high and round ſoles, that 
to the ſhoe may not bear upon it; 
but this ſhoe is more likely to do 
harm than be of any latting advantage 
to the horſe, for the fole being of a 
much ſofter ſubſtance than the ſhoe, 
will naturally aume the form of it, 
and become more and more rouud 
cvery day. 
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VAUSSE. An imperfection upon 
the inſide of the ham, at a little diſ- 
tance from the curb. Though looked 
upon by ſome farriers as different, it 
is only a bad blood ſpavin; for the 
cure of which ſee thatarticle. 


VEIN. A thin, branching, elaſtic 
tube, which ariſes in the extremities 
of the body, and terminates in the 
heart, or the liver. As the blood is 
diſtributed to all parts of the body by 
the arteries from the great fountain 
the heart, it is collected and returned 
thither again by the veins, by which 
means the circulation is complete. 

The coats of the veins are the ſame 
as thoſe of the arteries, but thinner, 
and their capacity is in general larger. 


VERDIGRIS is copper corroded 
by a fermented vegetable acid into a 
bluiſh-green ſubſtance. For this pur- 
poſe the copper is made into very 
thin plates, which are ſuſpended over 
the vapours ariſing from wine during 
its acetous fermentation. If good it 
is dry, and of a decp green, intermix- 
ed with white ſpots. Its chief uſe as 
a medicine is to cleanfe foul ulcers, 
being firſt mixed with other ingre- 
dients, as in the green baſilicon, and 
the ZEgyptiacum. 


VERJUICE. The juice of the crab 
or wild apple. When old it js a good 
application to ſtrains or bruiſes in any 
part of the body, 


VESSIGNON, orV E$$108N. A kind 
of windgall, or ſwelling about the ze 
of a ſmall apple, in the hollow next 
the hock, and beneath the large finew 
a little above the bending of the ham, 
It is compoſed of a ſoft fpongy ſub- 
ſtance, and does not much appear, 
unlefs the horfe reſts equally upon his 
hind legs, for when he bends his ham 
it cannot be perceived at all, neither 
does it often cauſe a horſe to golame, 
and in young horſes may generally be 
diſperted by moderate exerciſe, and 
proper friction, See WINDGALL. 

VICE, 
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VICE, A term frequently uſed by 

horſe- dealers, to expreſs certain faulty 
habits or cuſtoms,in that noble animal 
the horſe, which render him troubie 
ſome to the rider, and ſometimes dan- 
gerous, and are Requeny'y eradicated 
with the greateſt diſſiculty. 
The following lift of vices, with the 
method of curing them, cannot fail 
being acceptable to our readers, as 
there are few horſes but what have 
ſome of them, and they are all of them 
unpleaſant, to ſay no worſe, . 

When a horſe gets into a habit of 
carrying his head and neck on one 
ſide, give him the ſpur ſmartly twice 
or thrice on the oppoſite ſide, but if 
be be very ſtiff necked on the right 
fide, and pliant on the left, the beſt 
way will be to hold the right rein 
ſhorter than the other, and when he 
leans that way to-check him ſuddenly, 
having a few ſharp wires faſtened in 
the rein, which by ſtriking into his 
neck, will ſoon compel! him to go 
with his head-right - before him. | 

If his vice conſiſts in his ſhaking his 
head and ears upon the leaſt occaſion, 
and ſtamping his feet, or in kicking, 
and attempting to bite you, ſtrike him 
on the head with your rod, checking 
him with the bridle-at the ſame time, 
and if neceſſary give bim a ſmart 
ſtroke with the lpur ; at all events 
put him as ſuddenly as you can out 
of his pace, and then make him ſtop, 
that he may have time to underſtand 
your meaning, and by thus doing he 
will ſoon be cured. 

When a horſe ducks down his head, 
check him ſeverely and (ſuddenly with 
the bridle, and ſtrike him with the 
ſpurs, that you may make him ſenſible 
of his vice, and your diſpleaſure at it; 
and if he is ſtanding, or you make him 
ſtop, for the purpoſe of bringing his 
head into its proper place, be ſure to 
cheriſh him as ſoon as he obeys, by 
doing which he will ſoon underſtand 
what you would have him to do, 

When a horſe is given to ſtart, and 
fy out ſuddenly, you ſhould conſider 


ſounds. 
give him time to view the objects at 
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whether it is owing to his being weak 
ſighted, and thereby ſeeing objects in 
a different form to what they really 
are, or if it ariſes from a natural timi- 
dity or fearfulneſs, at hearing ſtrange 
In the former caſe, you muſt 


which he is ſtartled well, and in the 
latter you may ſoon, by accuſtoming 


him to the noife of guns, drums, 
trumpets, &c. bring him to take de- 


light therein inſtead of being ſright- 
ed, 

If he is apt to rear, and that ſo high 
as to endanger his coming over upon 


you, give him the bridle, and leaning 
forward with all your weight, ſtrike 


him with both ſpurs the moment he 
is going down again, but by no means 
ſpur him as he riſes, for that might 
occaſion him to come over with you 
in carneſt, PE 

Horſes that are ſubject to lie down 
in the waters, cannot be reminded of 
their fault in a better manner than by 
a good imart ſtroke of the ſpurs, at 
the very firſt moment you perceive he 
is going to make the attempt, which 
will in all probability prevent him 
from thinkiag any more about it for 
the preſent, and this by being occalion- 


ally repeated on ſimilar occafions will, 


without doubt, make him forget it 
entirely in a ſhort time. 

A runaway horſe ſhould be treated 
gently, allowing him both a ſlack 
curb, and an eaſy rein; this being 
premiled, in the firſt place walk him 
without ſtopping, only ftay him by 
the head now and then in a gentle 
manner, then cauſe him to trot for 
a white, and from that bring him 
again to a walk, always ftaying him 
by degrees, and cheriſhing him as 
ſoon as he obeys. If he behaves 
quietly under this management, put 
him from a trot upon a gentle gal- 
lop, from that to a trot, and fo to a 
walk again, always ſtaying him by 
degrees, though with a firm and ſteady 
hand, by which it is very likely you 
will be able to break him of ſuch a 
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diſagreeable practiſe. But if this mild 
met!.od of treatment does not ſucceed, 
take him out ſomewhere where you 
arc hkely to have field-room enough, 
and whenever you find him begin to 
run, ſlacken the bridle, and give him 
free ſcope, and at the ſame time do 
not forget to give the ſpurs ſharply 
and frequently, till he begins to ſlacken 
his pace of his own accord, This is 
one of the beſt modes of treating a 
runaway horſe, and when properly 
enforced, will ſeldom or never fail of 
being productive of the wiſhed for 
ſucceſs. 

Some horſes there are that will not 
endure the ſpurs when they are given 
them, nor go forwards, but cleave and 
faſten to them, as it were, ſtriking 
with their heels, and going backward. 
Such are in general of a dogged diſ- 
poſition, and never being likely to 
make pleaſant ſervants, ſhould be at 
all events rejected by every purchaſer, 


_ VINEGAR. An acid, penetrating 
liquor, prepared from wine, cyder, 
ale, &c. 

The proceſs of converting vegetable 


ſubſtances into vinegar, is thus related 
by Dr. Shaw: 


Tax the ſkins of ſuch raiſins as 
have been uſed in the making of 
wine, and pour over them three 
or four times their quantity of 
boiling water, ſo as to make a 
thin aqueous mixture; then ſet 
the caſk in which it is contained, 
looſely covered, in a warmer place 
than what is required for vinous 
fermentation, and the liquor in a 
few weeks time will become a 
ſound and clear vinegar, and be- 
ing drawn off from the impurities, 
and preſerved in another caſk 
cloſely ſtopped, will continue a 
long time perfectly fit for uſe. 


Vinegar is uſeful in ſtrains and 
bruiſes, for which reaſon it is made 
the vehicle in which lead is frequently 
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ſuſpended for thoſe purpoſes, as in 
Goulard's extract. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral other 
medicated vinegars, as vinegar of 
roſes, ſquills, &c. but they are ſeldom 
uſed by the farriers. 


VITRIOLS are, among farriers, 
divided into three kinds, the green, 
the blue, and the white x or in other 
words, the vitriol of iron, the vitrio! 
of copper, and the vitriol of zinc, The 
firſt 1s ſeldom (if ever) uſed among 
farriers, but the ſecond is a uſeful ap- 
plication to fungous fleſh, &c. and is 
conſequently in conſiderable requeſt. 
And the third is principally uſed in 
waſhes for weak and diſeaſed eyes, for 
which purpoſe it is undoubtedly well 
adapted, 


VIVES. A diſorder in horſes ſome- 
what like the ſtrangles, differing, how- 
ever, inaſmuch, as the ſwellings of the 
kernels under the ears, which are the 
parts principally affected, ſeldom come 
to a ſtate of ſuppuration, but diſſolve, 
and gradually diſperſe by the applica- 
tion of emollient ;jointments, warm 
cloathing, and a moderate bleeding 
or two, Sometimes, however, the 
inflammation is too great to be re- 
moved by theſe means, and then ſup- 
puration ſhould be promoted in the 
ſame manner as for the ſtrangles. 

This diſorder, which in young 
horſes appears to be critical, ſome. 
times makes its appearance on thoſe 
more advanced in years, and in that 
caſe is undoubtedly a very unpleaſing 
ſymptom, often foretelling a ſpeedy 

ecay of the viſcera, or the approach 
of the glanders. To prevent which, 
a courſe of alterative phyſic ſhould . 
immediately be entered upon, and the 
kernels ſhould be frequently rubbed 
with the ſtrong mercurial ointment ; 
but after all that can be done, the 
conſequences of the diſeaſe are fre- 
quently fatal, and this is the leſs to 
be wondered at, when we come to 
conſider that before the impurities in 
queſtion 
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queſtion are perceptible, the whole 
maſs of fluids are corrupted, and that 
they are only the conſequences of a 
vitiated ſtate of them, 


VOLT, in the manage, ſignifies a 
round or circular tread, and in gene- 
ral when we ſay in the academies, to 
make volts, or, to manage upon volts, 
we mean a gait of two treads made by 
a horſe going ſideways round a center, 
in ſuch a manner that theſe two treads 
make parallel tracts; one of which, 
and the ſmaller, is made by the fore 
feet, and the larger by the hinder feet, 
ſo that the croupe approaches towards 
the center, and the ſhoulders bear 
outwards. Sometimes the volt, how- 
ever, is of only one tread, as when a 
horſe makes demivolts, or curvets, and 
in caprioles, where the haunches fol- 
low the ſhoulders, and move forward 
on the ſame tread, 


VOLT REVERSED. A tract of 
two treads, made by the horſe with 
his head to the center, and his croupe 
out, ſo that he goes ſideways upon a 
walk, trot, or gallop, and traces out 
but 'a ſmall circumference with his 
ſhoulders, but a large one with his 
croupe. Reverſed volts upon a walk 
in general quiet unruly horſes, if they 
are made with judgment and method. 
A demivelt is a half round of one or 


two treads made by a horſe at the end 


of the line of the paſſade, ſo that be- 
ing near the end of this line, or one of 
the corners of the volt, he changes 
hands to return by a half circle, and 
regain the ſame line. When he does 
not return upon this line, we ſay he 
has not cloſed his demivolt. Demi- 
volts of the length of a horſe are ſemi- 
circles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in working ſideways, having his 
haunches low, his head high, and 
working very narrow ; ſo that having 
formed round, he changes the hand 
to make another, which is again fol- 
lowed by another change of hand, and 
another demivolt, which croſſes the 
firſt, This is a very pretty manage, 
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but very difficult, and for that reaſon 
but ſeldom performed. 

The fix volts are made terra a terra, 
two to the right, two to the left, and 
two to the right again, all with one 
breath, obſerving the ground with the 
ſame cadence, and working ſhort, 
quick, and ready, the forehand in the 
air, the croupe upon the ground, and 
the head and tail ſteady and firm. 

To make a horſe work upon the 
four corners of the volt, is to manage 
him with that exactueſs, that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each angle of 
the volt, he ſhall make a narrow volt 
that does not take above a quarter of 
the great volt, his head and tail being 
at the ſame time firm; and in this 
manner he muſt purſue all the quar- 
ters with the ſame cadence, without 
lofing one time or motion, and with 
one reprize, or in one breath. 

To paſſage upon the volt, or ride a 
horſe head and haunches in, is to ride 
him upon two treads, either on a walk 
or a trot. 
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ALK, in the manage, the loweſt 

and leaſt raiſed of all a horſe's 
natural paces. It is performed by the 
horſe lifting the two legs of a fide, one 
after the other, beginning firſt with 
the hind leg. For inſtance, if he leads 
with the legs of the off fide, the far 
hind leg is the firſt lifted from the 
ground, and in the time he is ſetting 
it down (which in walking is always 
ſhort of the tread of his fore foot on 
the ſame ſide) he lifts his far fore foot 
and ſets it down, and juſt as this is 
doing, he lifts his near hind foot, _ 
ets 
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ſets it down ſhort of his near fore foot, 
which is then raiſed, and ſet down 
beyond the far fore foot, and fo-al- 
ternately. This is the true motion 
of a horſe's legs in walking, and in 
this pace it will be beſt to teach him 
many parts of the manage; for in- 
ſtance, when you would learn him to 
turn to the right and lett, or from one 
hand to the other, begin firſt on the 
walk, and having perfected him there- 
in, proceed to the trot, and laſtly to 
the gallop, by which mode of praceed- 
ing he will in a ſhort time be perfect 
2 the three paces at that exer- 
a.. ' ry 


WAR HORSES, ſuch as are deſtined 
for the ſervice of the army. Chuſe them 
tall in ſtature, with a well proportioned 
head, a'large ſparkling eye, the white 
of which is hid by the eye-brows, and 
a ſmall thin upright ear, or if the ear 
is long, it ſhould be well carried, and 
quick in its motions. The neck ſhould 
be deep, the creſt large, the breaſt 
broad, the ribs properly bent, the 
chine ſtraight, and the buttocks round 
and full; his tail ſhould be high and 
broad, his thigh full and fleſhy, and 
his legs broad, flat, and lean ; his paſ- 
terns, and all his other joints, ſhort 
and well ſet. 

While a horſe of this deſcription is 
learning his manage, he ſhould be well 
kept, his food being good ſound ſweet 
hay, and clean oats, or oats and beans, 
well dried and ſplit. As for the me- 
thod of feeding, watering, dreſſing, 
&c. it will be the ſame as that of 
draught horſes, which fee. 


WARBLES, or S1TFAsTs, are ſmall 
hard tumours, frequently formed on 
the ſaddle part of a horſe's back, and 
occaſioned by the heat, or uneaſy po- 
fition of the ſaddle in travelling. In 
their recent ſtate, theſe tumours will 
generally give way and difperſe on 
being rubbed for ſome time with cam- 
phorated {pirit of wine, or with mer- 
curial ointment ; but when they have 
been of long ſtanding, and are become 
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horny, the beſt way is to extirpate 
them with the kniſe, and heal the 
place as a common wound. : 


WARRANT. A dealer, or other 
per ſon that ſells a horſe, is, by right 
of cuſtom, obliged to warrant him 
ſound, or free from ſuch infirmities as 
may at the time of purchaſing eſcape 
the view of the buyer; and by the law 
of equity, he is obliged to take ſuch 
horſe back, and return the money, af- 
ter a trial of eight or nine days, if any 
hidden lamenets or diſeaſe is diſcover- 
ed in that time. 


WARTS appear to be of the ſame 
nature with rats tails, ſcratches, and 
ſuch like excreſcences of the legs and 
paſterns, and, are more or leſs difficult 
to be removed, as they are ſituated 


near to, or diſtant from large veins, 


ſinews, &c. They may either be 
waſted by the application of cauſtics, 
or extirpated by the knife, as may ap- 
pear to be moſt convenient to the 
operator. 


WATERING OF HORSES in a 
proper manner, is a matter on which 
the preſervation of their health greatly 
depends, particularly while they are 
travelling. That water which is leaſt 
cold and penetrating being greatly 
preferable, for this reaſon, the water 
of a pond or river ſhould be made 
choice of, rather than that of a well 
or fountain ; but if you are obliged 


to make uſe of the latter, its piercing 


quality may, and ought to be meli- 
orated by the addition of a little warm 
water and bran. 


When a horſe is cut on 2 journey, 


he ſhould be permitted to drink mo-. 


derately of the firſt good water you 


come to after ſeven o'clock in a ſum- 


mer's morning, and nine or ten in the 
winter, and while he is drinking draw 
his head up three or four times, and 
make him move a little betwixt each 
draught, after which you may con- 
tinue your journey ſmartly, but not 
too faſt for ſix or ſeven miles more. 

A horle 


— — 


— — 
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A horſe ſhould during the whole of 
his journey be treated in this manner, 
for when you call to bait on the road, 
and the horſe is hot, you muft not 
let him drink for ſome time, as it 
might prove of bad conſequence, and 
when his bridle is taken off, his thirſt 
would prevent him from eating, un- 
leſs he were permitted to drink im- 
mediately, or had been properly wa- 
tered on the road, which would either 


occakon you to ſtop too long at a 


place, or ſoon incapacitate your horſe 
from travelling, 


WAX. A concrete ſubſtance col- 
lected from vegetables by bees, and 
extracted from their combs after the 
honey is ſeparated therefrom. 

It is chicfly uſed in the compoſition 
for different ointments. 


WAYED-HORSE. One that has 
been backed, ſuppled, and broken, fo 
that he already ſhews a docility and 
difpofition for the manage. 


WEANING OF A COLT is eaflly 
effected, by taking it from its dam at 
a proper age, and keeping it up in 
ſome empty place, where it may be 
out of her hearing for two or three 
days, taking care during that time to 
ſupply him well with grafs or hay, 
and a little chaff, and clean water ; 
after wards turn him out into a ſpa. 
cious paſture along with other colts, 
and there let them run till they are 
fit for the ſaddle. 


WEN, An encyſted tumour, which 
ſometimes makes its appearance on 
various parts of a horfe's body. They 
are divided into ſeveral kinds trom the 
nature of their contents, but the prin- 
cipal are the following: Thoſe that 


are full of a ſubſtance reſembling boil- 


ed rice, or curds, or a bread poultice; 
thoſe that are full of a ſubſtance re- 
ſembling honey ; thoſe in which the 
contents reſemble ſuet ; and ſuch as 
are full of a ſubſtance like unto greaſe. 

The extirpation of wens, whenever 
it is practicable (and there are but few 
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caſes where it is not) is beſt effected 
by the knife, and in performing the 
operation, the greateſt care ſhould be 
taken to remove every part of the 
containing ſac or cyſt, otherwiſe the 
complaint would be ſubje& to return, 
and render all that had been done 
abortive. After the tumour is extir. 
pated, the wound occaſioned thereby 
is to be treated as a common one, and 
will under that treatment ſoon heal. 


WHEEZING, or Browixcd, is in 
general quite a different thing from 
purſiveneſs, for it does not, like that, 
ariſe from any defect in the lungs, but 
from the paſſages between the bones 
and cartilages of the noſe, being more 
than commonly narrow. This is eaſily 
demonſtrated, for notwithſtanding 
horſes of this deſcription blow ex- 
tremely hard when exerciſed, they do 
not appear to want wind, as their 
flanks remain unaffected thereby.— 
Some horſes are termed thick-winded, 
and theſe do not breathe ſo Jaboriouſly 
as the others, but they are both diſ- 
agreeable to ride ; and ſometimes a 
horſe that has been kept a long time 
in the ſtable without exerciſe will, on 
being rode ſmartly at firſt, be out of 
breath, though he has no defect of 
the kind : this will, however, be ſoon 
diſcovered, by his getting continually 
better the more he is laboured, which 
is not the caſe in either of the former 
inſtances. 


WIIITE-FACED HORSE. One 
that has a white mark or blaze in his 
forchead, deſcending from the upper- 
__ part thereof quite down to his 
noſe. 


WHITE-FOOTED HORSE. One 
that has ſome or all of his feet white 
from the fetlock to the coffin. Horſes 


thus marked are faid to be either 


trammelled, crofs trammelled, or 
white on all fours, according as they 
happen to be, marked. 

WIND (POxREN) in horſes, a dif- 


eaſe in every reſpect ſimilar to the 
aſthma 


eithma in the human ſpecies, arifing 


rom the ſame cauſes, and requiring 
the ſame treatment, 

The ſymptoms are a hollow cough, 
which is increaſed by exerciſe, 
attended with a wheezing, or difficulty 
of breathing, and a violent working of 
the flanks. The cauſes may be a pre- 
ternatural enlargement of the lungs, 
by obſtructions in the minute veſſels 
thereof, which may have had their 
origin either in defluxion or inflam - 
mation. A ſuddenly checked per- 
ſpiration, or a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the diaphragm alone may perhaps be 
ſufficient to produce the diſeaſe in 
queſtion. 

It is more than probable, that if 
this complaint was attacked in its early 
ſtage, its progreſs might be checked 
at leaſt, if an entire reſtoration of the 
parts to their uſual functions could 
not be effected. For this purpoſe 
bleeding ſnould be uſed early, and 
in pretty large quantities, till ſuch 
time as the ſymptoms are abated, 
or at leaſt till the appearance of 
the blood indicates that they are no 
longer owing to viſcidity, or inflam- 
mation. A courſe of mild mercurial 
purging ſhould then be entered upon, 
and regularly gone through, after 
which the following balls ſhould be 
given every morning for a conſiderable 
time: 


Tax gum ammoniac and aſafœtida 
of cach two ounces, ſquills in 
powder one ounce, cinnabar of 
antimony fix ounces, ſyrup 'of 
colchicum half an ounce,and with 
honey make the whole into a 
maſs, which divide into balls of 
the bigneſs of a pullet's egg, and 
give one as before directed. 


During the time of giving theſe 
balls hay ſhould be ſparingly given, 
and both that and the corn ſhould be 
moiſtened with water, which will pre- 
vent him from craving ſo much after 
water, For careful feeding and mo- 
derate exerciſe muſt be ſtrictly attend- 
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ed to, as they not only have an un- 
doubted tendency to give relief, but 
afford room for the practitioner (o 
judge whether he may hope for ulti- 
mate ſucceſs or not, from the medi- 
cines which he is exhibiting, 

In confirmed caſes of broken wind, 
where the wheezing, and heaving of 
the flanks during exerciſe is violent, 
little can be expected from the uſe of 
medicines. The principal matter that 
can require attention will then be to 
regulate properly the mode of feeding 
in the manner above directed, which 
will in general prevent the ſymptoms 

becoming violent, and render 
the animal at once as comfortable to 
himſelf, and as uſeful to his maſter, as 
circumſtances can poſlibly admit. 


WINDGALLS are ſoft flatulent 
tumours, ſituated on both fides the 
back finews, above the fetlock, on the 
fore legs moſt commonly, but ſome- 


times they are likewiſe found on the, 


hind legs as well. They generally 
make their appearance on ſuch ſubjecte 
as have been put to hard labour while 
very young, and frequently never ad- 
mitting of a cure, though the moſt 
judicious applications are made uſe 


On the firſt appearance of theſe tu- 
mours, however, recourſe ſhould be 
had to aſtringents and gentle bandage. 
The parts ſhould be well bathed three 
or four times a day with Goulard's 


extract and ſpirit of wine, or with a 


decoction of oak bark and alum, after 
which a woollen roller ſoaked in the 
ſame ſhould be applied round the 
_ affected, and this method ſhould 

perſevered in for ſome time, as it 
will be ſeveral days before the good 


effects of the application can poſſibly 


appear. 

If this method of proceeding fails 
of producing the deſired effect, mild 
bliſters may be tried, and in caſe they 


fail likewiſe, recourſe may be had to 


firing, or the tumours may be opened 
with a lancet, the contents of them (if 


any) 
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any) evacuated, and the wound healed 
in the common manner. In moſt 
caſes, where there is no greater incon- 
venience ariſing from them than what 
is viſible to the eye, it will be better 
to let them alone, as there have been 
many inſtances of horſes being totally 
lamed, and rendered unfit for ſervice, 
by wounding the tendons in the laſt 
mentioned operation. 


WITHERS OF A HORSE begin 
where the mane ends, being joined to 
the tip of the ſhoulder blades, at which 
place likewiſe they terminate. The 
withers of a horſe ſhould be well raiſed, 
for when that is the caſe they keep 
the ſaddle from coming forward upon 
the neck, which is not only unpleaſant 
to the rider, but dangerons to both 
him and the horſe, as it is almoſt ſure 
to gal! and hurt him, which frequent- 
ly occaſions his coming down, and 
conſequently may be productive of 
the moſt ſerious conſequences. 


For the treatment of hurts and 
bruiſes of this part, ſee the articles 
Brvui1sE, ABSCESS, FISTULA, &C, 


WITHER-BAND, in the manage, 
a band or piece of iron laid underneath 
a ſaddle, about four inches above the 
horſe's withers, to keep the two pieces 
of wood that form the bow tightly 
together. 


WOLVES-TEETE, are thoſe that 
grow in ſuch a manner, that their 
points lacerate and wound either the 
gums or the tongue while the horſe 
is eating. Old horſes, and thoſe whole 
upper teeth greatly over-ſhoot the 
lower, are moſt liable to this infirmity, 
which can only be remedied by filing 
down the teeth to a level with the 
others. 


WOREING OF A HORSE figni- 
fies, in the language of the manage, 
exerciſing him at a walk, trot, or gal- 
lop, or at the different leſions he is 
learning, or has learned, 
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WORMS, of different kinds, as the 
aſcarides, the bots, and the terutes, or 
earth-worm, are more or leſs com- 
mon to all horſes, and ſometimes in- 
creaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become 
extremely troubleſome, and frequent- 
ly to produce very alarming ſymp- 
toms, 


They are moſ? readily deſtroyed by 
ſuch medicines as purge briſkly, and 
at the ſame time ſtrengthen the in- 
teſtines; for which purpoſe there is 
perhaps nothing better than the fol- 
lowing ball, given once in three days 
for about a fortnight. 


Take of ſuccytrine aloes ten drams, 
Jjalap in powder and calomel, of 
each two drams, oil of ſavine one 
dram, and honey ſufficient to 
make 1t of a proper conliſtence. 


This is to be given in the morning 
faſting, and repeated as often as there 
may be occaſion, managing the horſe 
in the ſame manner as when he is 
taking common phylic. Glyſters of 
tobacco ſmoke, or a ſtrong decoction 
of that vegetable thrown up the anus, 
are certain deſtruction to ſuch of thoſe 
vermin as are lodged in the rectum ; 
and I have ſeen very good effects from 
a mixture of ſavine leaves and thoſe 
of tobacco, chopped ſmall, and mixed 
among the horſe's corn, in ſmall quan- 
tities not exceeding half an ounce of 
each, night and morning. 


WORMWOOD. A plant with 
ſtrong ſtems and numerous leaves, 
which are divided into ſeveral deeply 
divided fegments, of a whitiſh green 
colour above, and quite white under- 
neath. The flowers are ſmall, and 
of a yellowiſh green colour. It has a 
ſtrong ſmell, and is intenſely bitter to 
the taſte, The whole plant power- 
fully reſiſts putretaction, for which 
reaſon it is generally utcd in antiſcep- 
tic fomentations. It has ſometimes 
been given inwardly for the purpoſe 
of deſtroying worms, but does not ap- 
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pear to poſſeſs any peculiar property 
of that kind, 


WOUND. A recent bloody ſolu- 
tion of continuity in the ſoft parts of 
the body, made in general by a ſharp 
inſtrument, but ſometimes by an ob- 
tuſe one. 


In all freſh wounds made by ſharp 
cutting inſtruments, there is little re- 

uired but to cleanſe them from blood, 
Ac. and bring their ſides as ſoon and 
as cloſely into contact as poſſible, 
either by ſuture or bandage, provided 
the wounded parts will allow thereof, 
which is not always, however, the 
caſe, for in wounds about the hips, 
or other prominent parts, as likewiſe 
acroſs ſome of the large muſcles, the 
ſtitches are apt to burſt out whenever 
the horſe lies down or gets up, which 
renders all attempts to unite them in 
this manner uſeleſs. Such wounds 
ſhould therefore be dreſſed only with 
mild digeſtives, mixed with a little 
ſpirit of turtentine, or tincture of bal. 
fam, for which purpoſe the ointment 
mould be firſt melted, then the ſpirit 
added thereto, and when it is almoſt 
cold, pledgits of lint or tow dipped 
therein muſt be laid over the ſurface 
of the wound, and kept there by pro- 
per bandages. By this method of 
treatment they will ſoon fill up with 
fleſh, and are then to be cicatrized by 
the application of drying ointments, 
or by being frequently touched round 
the edges with blue vitriol. 


For the particular treatment of a 
varicty of wounds, fee ABsCess, Fls- 
TULA, POLL-EvIL, 'TENDON, &c. 


Punctured wounds from thorns, 
nails, or any other accide ts, ſhould 
be fomented and poulticed twice a 
day, till they diſcharge kind matter, 
after which they will quickly heal by 
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applying melted baſilicon over their 
orifices, and now and then throwing 
a little ſimple tincture of myrrh and 
and water, milk warm, into them 
with a ſyringe. 


WRIST. The bridle wriſt is that 
of the horſeman's left hand, which, 
together with his elbow, ſhould be 
equally raiſed in riding three or four 
— breadth above the ſaddle pom- 
mel. 


v. 
Y ARD-PALLEN, A malady, in 


which, from want of ſtrength, 
the horſe cannot retain it in the 
ſheath, but it hangs down betwixt his 
legs. It is cauſed either by ſome re- 
laxation of the muſcles belonging to 
the part, or elſe by ſome blow, bruiſe, 
or ſtrain of the back, and the cure 
muſt be attempted by bathing it with 
mild aſtringents, and ſupporting it in 
a canvas bag till the weakneſs is re- 
moved, and he is able to keep it up 
without further aſſiſtance. 


YERKING, or STRIKING, in the 
manage ſignifies a horſe's flinging or 
kicking with his whole hind quarters; 
or in other words, he ſtrikes out his 
legs near together, and to their utmoſt 
Extent, 


YIELD, or SLACK THE HAND, 
with horſemen, is to ſlack the reins, 
and give the horſe head, 


ZEDOARY, 
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*DOARY. The root of an Eaſt 

Indian plant, of which we have 
till lately had but very imperfect bo- 
tanical accounts. It is, however, now 
aſcertained to be the Kempferia ro- 
tunda of Linnæus, and may be met 
with in moſt ſhops, but it is of no 
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great note either among phyſicians or 


farriers. The principal purpoſe to 
which it is applied being to warm and 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promote 
an appetite, for which it appears pres 
ty well calculated. 


ZAIN. A dark coloured horſe, 
without any white mark or, ſpot upon 
any part of his body, 


THE END. 
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